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Fons Juventutis. 
BY EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, 


THE fountain of youth—did you know I had found it? 
And where, do you think? 
Did you dream that the palm trees are clustering round 
it, 
That the sea gardens bloom with the life that it brings, 
- And the tropical birds, with their whirring, swift 
wings, 
Fly down to its brink ? 


No. Eastward and westward and southward and 
north, 
In mountain or vale, 
All in vain, all in vain go ye wearily forth; 
In the sand of the desert, the cave of the hill, 
Ye may dig, ye may delve, ye may die an ye will, 
And yet ye shall fail. ; 


I strayed, one dull day, by a poor kitchen garden, 
And this is the truth— 
In Arcadie’s vales, or the forest of Arden, 
Such springs never flowed as I saw in the shade 
Of a poke-bonnet’s brim; for the eyes o1 a maid 
Are the fountain of youth. 
TarryTown-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


The Knight of the Holy Grail. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 





THE laureate Alfred, chief of Arthur’s knights, 
A greater than the mighty Launcelot, 

Climbed up the thousand steps, and faltering not 

Burst through the portal of the fiery lights, 

And gazed unswooning on the awful sights 
Across the swathe of mystic flame, and got 
Eyes to the naked cup, and waxed all hot 

With holy passion on immortal hights. 

His soul, white-heaten in the Muses’ fire 
Seven times refined, passed on and did prevail. 

And now in samite of his pure desire, 

In open vision glows the Holy Grail. 

Victorious knight, amid great angels strong, 

We will ascend thy thousand steps of song. 

Newark, N. J. 


The Waxing Moon. 


BY LOUIS *BEVIER, JR. 





Tue four days’ crescent moon that clasps the old, 
A silver acorn in a cup of gold, 

Waxes, sunlighted, night by night apace, 

Till the old moon, earth-lighted, hides her face. 


So waxing truth shall shine full-orbed one day; 
So earthborn error fade and pass away. 
Rutcers Cotiece, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Those Three Thousand Churches. 


BY DWIGHT: L. MOODY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

IN a recent issue of your paper I saw an article 
from a contributor which stated that there were over 
three thousand churches in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies of this country that did not report 
a single member added by profession of faith last 
year. Can this be true? The thought has taken 
such hold of me that I can’t get it out of my mind. 
It is enough almost to send a thrill of horror through 
the soul of every true Christian. 

If this is the case with these two large denomina- 
tions what must be the condition of the others also? 
Are we all going to sit still and let this thing con- 
tinue? Shall our religious newspapers and our pul- 
pits keep their mouths closed like ‘‘dumb dogs that 
cannot bark ” to warn people of approaching danger ? 
Should we not all lift up our voice like a trumpet 
about this matter? What must the Son of God think 
of such a result of our labor as this? What must an 
unbelieving world think about a Christianity that 
can’t bring forth any more fruit? And have we no 
care for the multitudes of souls going down to perdi- 


tion every year while we all sit and look on? And 
this country of ours, where will it be in the next ten 
years if we don’t awake out of sleep? 

I wish some of you editors of the influential papers, 
who are in close touch with the ministers and 
churches, would tell us what the matter is. Is this 
the result of what they call the ‘‘ Modern Criticism ”’ 
of the Bible? Is this a specimen of the better times, 
when we would get rid of the old stories about Moses 
writing the Pentateuch, and the sun and moon stand- 
ing still, and the fish swallowing Jonah? How much 
of all this is owing to the politics our ministers have 
been preaching lately, and the talks on the Labor 
question, and the stereopticon shows on Sunday 
evenings, and all these other things that have been 
driving out the blessed Gospel of Jesus Christ ? When 
ministers go into preludes on current topics, how can 
they expect any afterludes of conversions? . 

Do Christian editors and ministers in these days 
believe in conversions as they used to do? Won't 
your great paper please answer this question? I hear 
of some men in high places who talk as tho all that 
was a thing of the past. ‘‘ It’s education now that 
men want,’’ not salvation; is this the fact? Are the 
churches going to turn over all the work of saving 
men to the Salvation Army, and the Volunteers and 
the Rescue Missions? 1 know of a city, of about 
50,000 inhabitants, where it seems to be the common 
talk that if a man wants to find Christ he must go 
into the Young Men’s Christian Association to find 
him. What a shame that churches should be run on 
such a plan that that kind of thing could be said! | 

I am pleading just now every chance I get for all 
our churches to be open every Sunday night for the 
preaching of the Gospel.. 1 wish our religions papers 
would help me send that cry all over the country. 
It is time we gave up the abuse of the opportunity in 
substituting temperance meetings and Sunday-school 
concerts and Endeavor rallies and all that kind of 
thing, right enough in their place, but not the one 
thing needful; workingmen and their families often 
can’t get out but once on Sunday, and that is in the 
evening; why then should not they have as good a 
chance to hear the Gospel as other people? Why 
should they be put off with that kind of an apology 
for a church service which is often seen ? 

Let some change of this character be brought about 
with the Week of Prayer at the beginning of the new 
year. Let the ball be set a-rolling then, and it will 
gain large momentum before spring, and there will be 
great results. Won't you please help all you can, in 
every way, to get the churches praying and preaching 
and working for souls? 


New Yorx City. 


The European Balance of Power. 
AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


BY THE HON. OSCAR L. STRAUS, 


Formercy U.S. Minister aT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue European Balance of Power had its origin not 
in humanity, but in fear, self-preservation and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Religious and political influ- 
ences have in turn cemented and broken it asunder. 
It is opposed to the general scope of the doctrine of 
non-intervention and strict neutrality. International 
writers, beginning with Grotius in the forepart of the 
seventeenth century, have sustained it as a principle 
of international law, growing out of the supposed 
community of European nations. It has had a con- 
trolling influence‘over European States and their 
diplomacy for the past two hundred and fifty years, 
from the tim: of the mediation of the Powers which 
terminated the Thirty Years’ War to the present. It 
had its first official recognition in the great Treaty of 
Westphalia, concluded in 1648, which treaty became 
the basis of. the positive public law of Europe; from 
which epoch also date regular international relations 





through continuous diplomatic agents among the 
European nations. 

This first provision for territorial-and political bal- 
ance was not participated in or agreed to by England 
who held herself aloof then as she has traditionally, 
with few exceptions, done ever since. Russia had 
not as yet entered among European Powers, and 
Prussia was not of sufficient importance to be called 
into the concert, while the Pope was hostile to it, and 
protested against it. The Sultan was regarded as an 
outsider not to be included in the international rela- 
tions of the Christian group of nations. 

The principles established by the Treaty of West- 
phalia have been in part recognized and in a degree 
renewed as conditions of the general peace of Eu- 
rope down to the French Revolution. But this treaty 
did not for any considerable time have the effect of 
maintaining peace nor were the stipulations observed. 
The question of the succession to the Spanish throne, 
made vacant by the extinction of the Spanish-Aus- 
trian dynasty, so deranged the European equilibrium 
as to necessitate a new arrangement of power and 
territory on the chessboard of Europe. The Emper- 
or Joseph I of Austria died in 1711, leaving as his 
successor to the Empire his brother, the Arch- 
duke Charles, the rival of Philip of Anjou. The fear 
of the union of the French and Spanish crowns in 
one family was regarded by the other nations of Eu- 
rope, especially the Protestant, as fatal to their inde- 
pendence; that it would replace the Stuarts upon the 
throne of England, and establish the ascendency of 

France and the Catholic party over Europe. To 
counteract this contingency a coalition was formed, 
of which England, Austria and Holland were the 
principal members, in order to establish the policy of 
the balance of power to prevent the future union of 
France and Spain by reducing those two Powers, 
and distributing the territory taken from them 
among the other Powers. This was the purpose and 
object attained by the treaties of Utrecht, concluded 
in 1713. France and Sweden were the dominant 
Powers at the head of the allied States at the time of 
the Peace of Westphalia, while at the Peace of 
Utrecht, England was the dominant Power. Cardi- 
nal Mazarin wasthe chief statesman who engineered 
the former balance, while Lord Bolingbroke was the 
guiding diplomatist of the latter. The Peace of 
Utrecht was denounced by Parliament and by the peo- 
ple of England as an inglorious peace concluded after 
a glorious war, and yet the result was good as it se- 
cured to Europe thirty years of peace. The treaties 
of Utrecht and of Rastadt ended the war of succession 
to the crown of Spain, which began in 1701. By these 
treaties the entire map of Europe was changed, and 
secondarily the map of North America. France ceded 
or restored to Great Britain Hudson Bay and Straits, 
St. Kitts, Nova Scotia (Acadia), Newfoundland with 
adjacent islands, reserving Cape Breton and the is- 
lands inthe mouth of the St. Lawrence with the 
rights to catch and dry fish. Inthe treaty between 

Great Britain and Spain, the latter engaged not to 

transfer to France or to any other nation any land or 

dominion in America. Territorial equilibrium, the 
erecting of barriers in favor of Holland against France 
by giving the Spanish Netherlands to Austria, and 
the guaranty against the union of the crowns of 

France and Spain, were the chief objects attained by 

these treaties. 

The eighteenth century witnessed an entire rear- 
rangement in the politics of Europe. A new empire, 
Russia, rose up in the north under the statesmanship 
of Peter the Great, and of Catherine. Prussia had 
her Frederick, and the equilibrium of Europe had to 
be established between five great Powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria, Russia and Prussia, with the 
addition of other Powers that had now become sec- 
ond rate, such as Spain, Holland and Sweden. 

The partition of Poland, which commenced in 1772, 
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marked an epoch in the violation of the principles of 
the balance of power and the dangers resulting from 
such combination of States. The Napoleonic wars 
which followed swept away the ancient landmarks of 
nations and with it the alliances that constituted the 
balance of power. Upon the fall of Napoleon in 1814 
a rearrangement became necessary in order to restore 
those landmarks which had been swept away as by a 
tornado, to cheek aggression, bring about a reduc- 
tion of the military forces, the cost of which had 
bankrupted the exchequers of the nations, and to 
create anew a balance of power among European 
States. The treaties of peace signed at Paris 
provided for the meeting of a general congress of all 
the Powers, which was to be held at Vienna within 
two months thereafter. This assemblage, known as 
the Congress of Vienna, was the largest and most im- 
portant council of sovereigns and diplomats of Euro- 
pean States the world has ever witnessed. The final 
acts of this Congress, June gth, 1815, were precipitated 
by the news of the return of Napoleon from Elba to 
France. At this Congress all of the European Pow- 
ers, including those of secondary order, with the ex- 
ception of Turkey, were represented. It was arbi- 
trary in its decrees; it defined for the first time the 
boundaries of nations, and in some cases regulated 
their internal management. It provided for the 
restoration of the balance of power. The inde- 
pendence and neutrality of the smaller States was 
guaranteed and the constitution of the Germanic 
States was incorporated in the treaties framed. This 
Congress formulated the most complete, far-reaching 
and compact international arrangement ever framed. 
The Napoleonic specter had great weight in inducing 
the mutual concessions necessary for so many Powers 
to come to a common understanding and agreement. 
The work of the Congress was not all on the surface, 
it was honeycombed with underground tunnels in the 
shape of sub-alliances, under secret treaties, between 
groups of the great Powers with combinations of the 
lesser ones. The concealed cards played by the dip- 
lomats of the Powers put into the background the 
tricks of the ‘‘heathen Chinee.”” All the Powers, 
with the possible exception of France, whose interest 
had been managed with wonderful adroitness and 
skill by Talleyrand, returned from the Congress dis- 
satisfied. 
of spoils and prestige. The giants who played this 


Russia came away with the largest share 


great game on the chessboard of Europe were all 
masters in the art. I need only to mention the names 
of a few to recall their wonderful skill—Metternich, 
Talleyrand, Nesselrode, Castlereagh and Wellington. 

By this Congress the doctrine of non-intervention 
as laid down by writers on international law was com- 
pletely brushed aside, and in that fact there lurked 
much mischief to the independence of sovereign 
States throughout the world. The mischiet was not 
slow in making itself evident in Europe, as well as on 
The sovereigns of the 
Northern Powers who were represented at the Con- 
gress, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, formed a sepa- 


the American hemisphere. 


rate alliance among themselves, called ‘‘ The Holy 
Alliance” which provided that in all matters affecting 
their interests they were to act together, which was 
interpreted by them in practice, as the right to in- 
terfere in the internal government of States, which 
they chose to regard as_ prejudicial, however re- 
motely, to their own sovereignty or security. Whea- 
ton says: 

“If the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century saw all Europe combined against 
France, it was not of internal changes which France 
thought necessary for her own political and civil refor- 
mation, but because she attempted to propagate, first 
her principles, and afterward her dominion by the 
sword.”’ 

At the conferences of the Powers at Troppau, Lai- 
bach, Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona, the designs of the 
allied Powers were formulated to extend the doctrine 
of interference to prevent all changes in the direction 
of liberal institutions not voluntarily made by the 
consent ofthe sovereigns. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose the movements for free institutions in 1821 in 
Spain, Naples, and Piedmont were put down by 
armed interventicn, and absolutism reinstated. The 
parties to the Holy Alliance next showed their pur- 
pose to lend their aid to Ferdinand VII to restore his 
dominion over the Spanish-American States. The 
policy of the United States in regard to Europe, 
adopted by the Washington Administration, had al- 
ways been one of stiict neutrality which it maintained 
with inflexible and consistent firmness from the be- 
ginning and all through the Napoleonic wars. But 
with regard to the American continent circum- 
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stances were entirely different. The-Czar of Russia 
having suggested early in 1820, that the United States 
should join the Holy Alliance, the following response 
was made by J. QO. Adams, Secretary of State : 

‘‘The political system of the United States is essen- 
tially extra-European. To standin firm and cautious 
independence of all entanglement in the European sys- 
tem, has been a cardinal point of their policy under 
every Administration of their Government from the 
Peace of 1783 to this day.”’ 


Mr. Canning, the English Prime Minister, having 
suggested to Mr. Rush, our Minister, that the United 
States should take decided grounds against the inter- 
vention of the Holy Alliance in South America, 
President Monroe sent the papers to Mr. Jefferson, 
asking for his advice. Jefferson replied: 

‘*Our first and fundamental maxim should be never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our sec- 
ond, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has asetof 
interests distinct from ‘those of Europe and peculiarly 
her own.” 

This was followed by the message of President 
Monroe on December 2d, 1823, which formulated the 
Monroe Doctrine, wherein he stated: 

‘‘ We owe it, therefore, tocandor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United and those Powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety."’ 

The result was, that the Holy Alliance was com- 

pletely checked, and, its policy being equally opposed 
by England, it passed from the theater of European 
diplomacy. This had a salutary effect upon the Euro- 
pean balance of power, and had to that extent a ten- 
dency to prolong the balance provided by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The principles for the interference of 
the Christian Powers of Europe in favor of the Greeks 
are set forth inthe Treaty of Pacification concluded in 
London in 1827, between France, Great Britain and 
Russia. The limits of this article necessitate our 
passing over the very interesting stages of interference 
on the part of Russia and England in the internal af- 
fairs of the Ottoman Empire. By the Treaty of Paris, 
1856, which closed the Crimean War, England, Aus- 
tria, France, Russia and Sardinia declared : 
‘‘The Sublime Porte is admitted to participate in the ad- 
vantages of the public law and system of Europe. Their 
Majesties engage each on his part to respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.”’ 

The first attempt to overthrow the Treaty of Paris 
took place in 1870; but it was not until the ‘« Bul- 
garian atrocities” that the stipulations were set aside 
and the European concert as well, by Russia march- 
ing her troops across the Turkish frontier and be- 
ginning the Turko-Russian War, which resulted in the 
overthrow of Turkey. The preliminary articles of 
peace were signed hetween the belligerents at San 
Stephano on the third of March, 1878. England, 
joined by the other great Powers, protested against 
the provisions of this treaty because of the advan- 
tages Russia had secured to herself, and because of Rus- 
sia’s action both in the commencement of the war and in 
appropriating to herself the fruits thereof in direct vio- 
lation of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, 
whereby Russia and the other signatory Powers en- 
gaged to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Austria proposed that another Congress be 
held to discuss, ratify or annul the Treaty of San 
Stephano. In the meantime a secret treaty was made 
between England and Turkey. By this England un- 
dertook, if Russia retained Batfiim, Ardahan, Kars, or 
any of them, and in the event she made any future 
attempt to take any more of the Sultan’s possessions 
in Asia, to join the Sultan in defending those terri- 
tories by force of arms. In return the Sultan prom- 
ised to introduce such reforms into the country as 
might be agreed upon, and consented to assign the 
Island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England. 

The Congress met at Berlin in July, 1878; a new 
balance of power or concert was agreed upon between 
the seven great Powers—Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, Russia and Turkey. It con- 
sists of sixty-four articles. Rimania, Servia and 
Montenegro were declared independent, and the new 
principality of Bulgaria was formed, and Ardahan, 
Kars and Batim were assigned to Russia, and the 
Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were assigned 
to Austria. The crux of the Treaty, so far as the 
present state of affairs are concerned, is contained in 
the 61st Article, which provides: 


‘*The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out without 
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further delay the improvements and reforms demanded 
by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known 
the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will 
superintend their application.”’ 

The Treaty of Berlin, and especially the article 
quoted, gives the right, and supplies the means to the 
Powers to restore order in Turkey, and to guarantee 
security for life, liberty and property. The signatory 
Powers have the right, under this treaty, to take ac- 
tion; and all that is required is to agree among them- 
selves to enforce the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Berlin. Bismarck’s revelations, humiliating alike to 
him by reason of the spitefulness cf his motive, and 
discreditable for his country because of her duplicity, 
disclose underground alliances, which doubtless have 
checked the peaceful yet effective action on the part 
of the nations composing the European balance of 
power under and by virtue of the Treaty of Berlin. 


New York City. 


The Relations of England to the Conti- 
nental Powers. 
BY HENRY NORMAN, 
Or THE * Lonpon Curonicir.”” 


THE relations of Great Britain to the Continental 
Powers are a mixture of the obvious and the inscrut- 
able. First among the obvious facts comes the truth 
embodied in the historic remark that ‘‘the greatest 
of British interests is peace.’’ The whole world knows 
perfectly well that England will never make a war of 
aggression. Equally obvious is the relationship to 
which Swinburne alludes when he addresses England 
as 

* Thou whom sea-walls sever 
From lands unwalled by seas.” 
Freedom from entangling alliances on the Continent 
has, since the Crimean War, been hardly less fixed 
principle of British diplomacy than American free- 
dom from European entanglements. Mr. Goschen 
has recently described it as ‘‘splendid isolation.” 
The Continental Powers themselves profess to regard 
it as the selfishness of the one dog who looks on while 
the other two dogs fight, in order to run away with 
the bone when they are both exhausted. But it is 
certain that in their hearts they regard the insular 
isolation of Great Britain asan ‘‘ ineffable beatitude "’ 
for us. Lord Dufferin, no less orator than diplomat, 
has just presented this obvious fact in striking words: 

‘We Englishmen, safe within the circuit of our tute- 
lary seas, can form no conception of the haunting anx- 
ieties which embitter the existence of the nations of 
Central Europe, upon whose every frontier hangs 
black and motionless—a threatening cloud of war, and 
whose citizens, even within the recesses of their inner- 
most chambers, mingling with the prattle of their chil- 
dren and the tender converse of the hearth, can hear 
the ominous tramp of alien armies, the rattling of their 
artillery, the thunder of their squadrons, as they peri- 
odically gather, march, and maneuver, within, so to 
speak, a stone’s throw of their unprotected fields and 
villages and open towns.”’ 

In British policy, as distinct from imperative con- 
ditions, the obvious may be easily and briefly summa- 
rized. The maintenance of British interests in the 
Far East, where our commerce is many times greater 
than that of all other European nations put together: 
the absolute predominance of British influence in 
South Africa; the maintenance of the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal, our highway to India—for any one of 
these England would declare war to-morrow. The 
preservation of cordial relations with the United 
States, with the half-formulated hope that some day an 
Anglo-Saxon league of peace and freedom may domi- 
nate the warring and obscurantist forces of the world 
—in the minds of ninety-nine intelligent Britons out 
of a hundred this is an equally obvious direction of 
British policy. 

As in all human affairs, however, the obvious in our 
relations with the Continent is dwarfed by the inscruta- 
ble. Much of this is necessarily insciutable, as the se- 
cret intentions of Continental Powers are-krnown only 
to a few potentates and statesmen, and change even in 
their minds from month to month. But much of it is 
inscrutable because of the nature of, our diplomacy. 
Consider, for instance, the situation at this moment. 
Lord Salisbury is probably the most absolute dicta- 
tor in Europe. I doubt if there are more than two 
men in England who know his mind. He works in 
absolute silence. He chooses his own time to speak, 
and his own subjects for eloquence or reticence, No- 
body is in the position to put a question to him, He 
writes all his dispatches with his own hand; he issues 
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his instructions direct to foreign Ambassadors. The 
people of Great Britain no more know what he is 
doing with regard to the Triple Alliance, the Fran- 
co-Russian Convention, or the state of Turkey, than 
they know whether or not the inhabitants of Mars 
are making signals to them. Among those who take 
special interest in foreign affairs the opinion is 
growing that this old, secret diplomacy must soon 
be modified. Nobody expects, of course, that while 
delicate and dangerous negotiations are on foot the 
public shall be taken into the Government’s confi- 
dence at every step; but it is desired, and in my 
opinion rightly desired, that where great principles 
of foreign policy are concerned, the people, who 
‘ would have to fight or pay to carry them out, who 
would gain or lose by their wisdom or folly, should 
be given an opportunity of saying yea or nay. If the 
British nation had known years ago of the unfor- 
tunate lines upon which our diplomacy was working 
with regard to the Venezuela boundary and the 
United States, it is perfectly certain that they would 
have intervened irresistibly on behalf of arbitration 
and a reasonable understanding. When the prepos- 
terous and criminal Jameson Raid occurred, and was 
followed by the Emperor William’s telegram to Presi- 
dent Kriiger, the British people were absolutely 
united, without a single dissentient voice, in support 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s action; and the Government 
could have taken any steps toward Germany—even 
the most vigorous of all—with the certainty of unani- 
mous support. This was due to the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain laid his diplomatic cards upon the table 
face upward; and the whole nation followed his 
game, and forgave him his one false lead for the sake 
of his frankness and skill otherwise. All that one 
can do, therefore, with regard to the inscrutable fac- 
tors of our foreign relations, is carefully to bear in 
mind historic parallels; to study the personalities of 
crowned heads and foreign Ministers; to deduce 
trends of national policy from national necessities, 
commercial and territorial; to watch the straws 
blown in the eddies of diplomacy and journalism. 
When I was deerstalking in the Highlands a month 
ago, I noticed my stalker pluck the feathery tufts 
from the top of a flowering grass and tuck them into 
his pocket as we climbed the hillside. Later on, 
when we had found a stag with our telescopes, and 
were lying wondering from which side it would be 
possible to approach him, these tufts were drawn 
from his pocket and allowed to float off down the 
wind, unmistakably pointing out to us the directions 
to take and to avoid, to prevent our scent betraying 
us. He is the best unofficial authority on contem- 
porary foreign affairs who, to the knowledge I have 
mentioned, adds the keenest eye to detect from the 
floating: down of gossip and official movements, the 
subsequent direction of national forces. 

At last Continental Europe is distinctly and defi- 
nitely divided into two opposite groups of forces. In 
1883 the Triple Alliance was signed between Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, and, twice renewed, it has 
remained down to the present year the great balance- 
weight of European affairs. Now the Franco-Rus- 
sian Convention has placed an equal weight in the 
opposite scale. The details of this have just been 
published by the Daz/y Chronicle, and not a single 
denial, official or otherwise, has been forthcoming. 
It provides for the status guo as settled by the Treaty 
of Frankfort, which means that under it France can 
have no hopes of recovering Alsace and Lorraine. 
But it defines the interests which are common to Rus- 
sia and France in various parts of the world, and 
guarantees common action in cefense of them. To 
outsiders it appears a very one-sided bargain in favor 
of Russia, which controls under it both colossal 
armies, and can draw ad /ébitum upon the hoarded 
wealth of. the thrifty French. M. de Pressensé, the 
well-known foreign editor of the Zemfs, has recently 
uttered a mild word of protest to the effect that 
France, limping too docilely behind Russia, and al- 
lowing herself to be eliminated and ‘: subalternized ” 
by an ally who can use the situation to his own profit 
and who has neither morbid scruples nor exaggerated 
delicacies, not only fails to fulfil her benevolent and 
glorious rdle, but is losing every day something of 
her prestige, of her credit and of her moral authority. 
Anda French workman, describing at a Paris meet- 
ing, the other day, Russian affection for France, said: 
‘On nous tend la main a condition que nous mettions 
quelque chose dedans.” But M. de Pressensé has 
dropped his line of protest since the Czar's visit, and 
the French workman was chased from the platform, 
The Franco-Russian Alliance is as solid for the pres- 


ent as anything depending upon human will can be, 
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It is hailed as a league of peace. So was the Triple 
Alliance hailed. In fact, whenever a nation adds a 
corps da’ armée to its effective, or exchanges its weapons 
for others still more deadly, the act is always in the 
interest of peace. That.is the accepted cant. The 
Triplice was a ‘‘league of peace,’’ because nobody 
attacked that which it desired to defend, namely, the 
status yuo. But the Duflice is, in my opinion, not a 
**league of peace,’’ because neither of the parties to 
it is satisfied with the status guo. It will remain 
peaceable if it is allowed to get what both parties 
want. If not, it means war to a certainty. Upon 
this point read what M. de Blowitz, the famous Paris 
correspondent of the 7zmes, and probably the best- 
informed journalist in Europe, has just said: 


‘‘I do not say that there will be war to-morrow or 

within two years, but Ido say that if for five years 
successive statesmen, however different their views 
and desires, have continued and applauded these nego- 
tiations, it is because this union, these imperishable 
ties, are neither platonic nor necessarily pacific. The 
reason is that, if France has Alsace-Lorraine before her 
eyes, Russia has the treaty of San Stefano, torn up at 
her expense for the profit of everybody else. It was 
not Count von Caprivi who tore it up, nor was it he who 
gave Bosnia and the Herzegovina to Austria. if M. 
Brisson can speak of hopes, it is because France and 
Russia have mingled their regrets and resentments. 
Thus united, M. Brisson can speak of hopes, inasmuch 
as France and Russia have a revenge to take on a com- 
mon adversary. Yes; this word ‘hopes,’ uttered in 
such circumstances as it was to-day, gives room for re- 
flection to those who have been constantly assured that 
the Franco-Russian alliance is purely an alliance of 
peace.”’ 
The accuracy of these views is confirmed by the fact 
that no sooner was the absolute existence of a Franco- 
Russian treaty known, than Prince Bismarck, who 
has stedfastly used his seclusion at Friedrichsruh to 
bring embarrassment upon his country, and everlast- 
ing obloquy upon himself, launched another of what 
a French paper has wittily described as his ‘‘almost 
posthumous revelations.’’ He has ‘‘ givenaway’”’ the 
fact that for years after the Triple Alliance had been 
concluded, Germany placed so little faith upon Aus- 
tria that she maintained a secret treaty of a similar 
kind with Russia. Now, Prince Bismarck plainly 
hints, since by the aid of France Russia has become 
much more powerful than Austria and Italy, German 
policy should be to withdraw quickly from her allies 
and range herself on the stronger side. This is 
worthy of the man who has recently admitted that he 
deliberately entrapped France into war in 1870 by 
falsifying a document; but it shows unmistakably 
how threatening is this new Franco-Russian ‘league 
of peace’’ in the eyes of the sharpest and most un- 
scrupulous statesman in Europe. Such, then, is the 
situation in Europe to-day: three drawn swords, 
sharpened to a razor edge, pointing one way, and two 
drawn swords facing them, with England nervously 
fingering her sword in its scabbard, looking on and 
wondering whether, if she does not draw her own 
weapon and range herself on one side or the other, 
all five swords will not be shortly at her throat. 

England has no foreign policy. In view of the 
above situation this is equally astonishing and alarm- 
ing; but it is true. The work of Lord Salisbury as 
Foreign Minister is ‘‘ a thing of shreds and patches.”’ 
The historic remark about him at the time of the 
Berlin Congress is so often mistold that it may be 
well to repeat it as it occurred. Bismarck was not, 
as is generally supposed, the originator of it. It was 
made by Gortschakoff to Bismarck, and repeated by 
the latter. ‘‘Salisbury,” said the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary, ‘‘is alath, painted to look like iron, but’ — 
referring to Disraeli—‘‘oh, that damned jew!” Lord 
Salisbury gave away Heligoland to Germany in re- 
turn for German assent to British action in Zanzibar. 
Germany at this moment has practically repudiated 
the contract, and is making herself as disagreeable to 
us in Zanzibar as she possibly can. He gave away to 
France a vast slice of Siamese territory, including 
the most fertile regions, which the previous British 
Government had declared it could not possibly see 
alienated from Siam. Soonafterward France became 
more unfriendly than ever. He threatened the Sul- 
tan with the wrath of God and the British Fleet. 
There was a subsequent moment when it was per- 
fectly well known that the Italian Admiral had orders 
to follow the British Admiral through the Dardanelles, 
and that the Sultan had given orders that the forts 
there were to protest but not to fire. Sir Philip 
Currie, our Ambassador at Gonstantinople, strongly 
urged action at this moment, Lord Salisbury did not 
moye, Now, of course, it is too late, After the re» 
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cent quarrel with Germany, Anglo-French relations 


began toimprove. Nosooner had they done so than 
Lord Salisbury, without the slightest warning to any- 
body, even to Lord Cromer, who is virtually king of 
Egypt, launched the expedition in the Sfidan, there- 
by reviving French hostility over the Egyptian ques- 
tion in an acuter form than ever before. Lord Salis- 
bury, in spite of his many great qualities, has had 
neither the wide outlook necessary to conceive a defi- 
nite line of foreign policy, nor the courage to execute 
it. He has been the apostle of drift and sticking- 
plaster. Upon the altar of his policy there has been 
no god but the status guo. But perhaps I am doing 
him injustice, and, like the young Czar, he has been 
handicapped by the immovable conservatism around 
him. The march of events, however, and the devel- 
opment of public opinion, are forcing him along a 
new road. 

When Lord Rosebery left office at the fall of the 
Liberal Ministry in June, 1895, ona ‘‘snap division,”’ 
he was working steadily toward an understanding 
with Russia. In fact, | have the highest authority 
for saying that such an understanding was‘in sight. 
As soon as Lord Salisbury came into power this dis- 
appeared into the remote background. Lord Salis- 
bury is the survivor of the two men who, by forcing 
the Treaty of Berlin upon Russia in 1878 in place of 
the Treaty of San Stefano, robbed her of the princi- 
pal results of her war with Turkey. Moreover, his 
sympathy has always been toward Germany. There- 
fore, Russia drew back. It seems now clear, how- 
ever, that between Germany and England not only 
commercial, but also political rivalry must endure. 
The Emperor William becomes more headstrong 
every day and more incalculable as an ally; and 
Bismarck, the arch-enemy of England, is the worm 
which dieth not. In commerce Germany, of course, 
is the natural enemy of Great Britain. Alongside 
much competition of the highest and most legitimate 
character, she is also the great purveyor of shoddy to 
the world—shoddy labeled wherever possible with a 
British trademark. The German clerk in the United 
Kingdom and the British colonies is to England what 
the Chinaman is tothe Pacific slope. And during 
the last few months the attacks of the entire German 
press upon this country have exceeded in rancor and 
hostility anything of the kind ever seen before in 
Europe. All these reasons combine to make it 
almost impossible for a British Minister to base his 
policy upon a friendly extente with Germany; and it 
is a perception of this fact which is causing all Ger- 
man utterances, official or unofficial, to redouble 
their attacks upon Great Britain in order to convince 
Russia that in any anti-English action she can count 
upon German sympathy, and thus to render an Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement more difficult. With France, 
on the other hand, England has one serious outstand- 
ing difficulty. ‘‘ Remove the Egyptian question,”’ said 
Hanotayx, the French Foreign Minister a few days 
ago, ‘‘ and then give me a sheet of paper and a pen, 
and in five minutes I will settle every other difficulty 
with England.” And there is good reason to believe 
that the Egyptian problem may be solved before long 
in a manner in accordance at once with the honor and 
the duty of England and the desires of France. If Eng- 
land would agree to remain in Egypt for a further spe- 
cified period as the mandatory of the other European 
Powers, I believe France would be satisfied; and this 
solution, in view of the fact that both English politi- 
cal parties are pledged to the hilt to evacuate Egypt 
when the country is in a condition toadminister it- 
self, is one which England could accept. The Suez 
Canal is already neutralized by an international 
agreement, and expert opinion believes that it would 
be useless in time of war, as nothing could prevent 
any Power from accidentally sinking a ship at the 
rocky point where achannel could not be dug round 
the obstruction without a year’s work. Further- 
more, with the final destruction of the Mahdist 
power on the Upper Nile, which will take place next 
year when British, Egyptian and Indian troops form 
a junction beyond Khartfim with a British force ad- 
vancirg from Uganda, the ifficult and dangerous 
Upper Nile question will be settled, and England 
will have nothing to fear there. Everything else, 
outstanding, in Newfoundland, in Africa, in the Far 
East, can be settled, as M. Hanotaux said, in five 
minutes. Then the natural good will of Englishmen 
toward the French nation, which is both wide and 
deep, in spite of everything, will have full scope. As 
for Russia, there is between her and Great Britain no 
real cause of quarrel atall. Nobody supposes that 


Russia wishes to invade India, and if she did weare 
perfectly confident in this country that she would be 
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defeated. She desires both in Europe and in the Far 
East a good sea-outlet open all the year round. 
Everybody kere is perfectly willing to let her have both. 
Between Germansand Russians there reigns the deep- 
est hatred in Europe; between Russians and English- 
men there is good will wherever they meet. In the 
Far East each country has its own mission to fulfil, 
and there is no necessary conflict between the two. 
Russia has ambitions in the Balkans and in Asia 
Minor, profoundly cherished and long prepared for 
execution. Austria alone finds these incompatible 
with her own interests. England has no reason to 
thwart them, as her fleet must always be kept strong 
enough to guarantee what is essential to her in the 
Mediterranean. The British naval estimates might 
be increased, but that would bea small price of insur- 
ance to pay for Russian and French good will. 

All these considerations have sprung into vigor 
again since the interviews between the Czar and Lord 
Salisbury at Balmoral. The Armenian question is 
about to be settled, probably by a conference of the 
Powers, resulting in a strong European control of 
Turkey. The old policy of Russophobia is dying or 
dead, and Lord Salisbury is perforce turning his back 
upon his inspirations of 1878. It is probably too soon 
tosay that England will drop her theory of non-inter- 
vention and actually join any Continental league, 
tho this will have to come later; but everything is 
happily moving in the direction of an Anglo-French- 
Russian understanding. The isolation of Germany 
will be the striking feature of the European situation 
in the near future. Such, at any rate, is my reading 
of the relation of Great Britain to the Continental 
Powers. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


France and the Balance of Power in 
Europe. 
BY G. CLEMENCEAU, 
LeaApER oF THE Lert In THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DepuTiEs. 


LorD SALISBURY’s speech at the Guildhall ban- 
quet has not contributed much to clarify the situa- 
tion in Europe. It is always a mistake to speak when 
one has nothing to say, and the position of the Eng- 
lish Premier is made more difficult by the fact that 
international politics in Europe are at thismoment in 
a very disturbed condition. No doubt there are 
plenty of assurances of peace, but every one knows 
how much these are worth for a continent where 
war has been the chronic condition since the time of 
the Roman conquest, and considering that in its pres- 
ent armed state there is as yet only a faint glimmer- 
ing of hope for any economic and political equilibrium 
of the nations. 

In 1870, day after day, two great countries boast- 
ing of their position at the head of civilization were 
arrayed against each other ready to tear each other 
to pieces, and if France had been governed by men 
endowed with the most moderate ability for fore- 
sight, if the condition of her military preparation had 
permitted her to secure at the beginning some ad- 
vantage, it does not seem doubtful that she would 
have obtained the assistance of Austria and Italy, 
who afterward ranked themselves on the side of 
Germany. Just to what point Russia, in that case, 
would have been tempted to enter into the conflict 
and assist Germany, whom she is to-day defying, and 
what position England might have taken, can only be 
surmised. In any case we know enough to say that 
a general war might, under certain circumstances, 
have resulted from the first encounters of the Franco- 
German forces on the Rhine, altho some weeks be- 
fore the declaration of war nothing could have indi- 
cated such an event. 

May we undertake to hope that a more stable peace 
is possible to-day? And what other guaranty have 
we against the return of similar experiences than the 
mutual fear resulting from the formidable armaments 
of the present time? The conflicts of the future, as 
of the past, will bring upon the field of battle innumer- 
able masses of men provided with means of destruc- 
tion, such as have never been seen before, and the un- 
certainty as to the terrible results has greatly contrib- 
uted so far to keep peoples and kings from losing their 
heads. It is also possible to predict in a general way 
that war will be delayed under the existing conditions 
of Europe if time for reflection is given to the bellig- 
erents, and if the Powers in danger of being brought 
into the quarrel are able to bring to bear their good 
offices in favor of the maintenance of peace. 

But I have spoken only of delay, and every one 
knows that the world’s affairs are by no means always 
regulated by the dictates of reason. It is therefore 
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necessary to make considerable allowance for the un- 
certain, and it is also interesting at this moment, 
when all the pieces of the European chessboard ap- 
pear to have become more mobile, to ask what may 
be the outlook to-day in regard to the grouping of the 
Continental forces and the results which may follow. 

It is indeed interesting to know that the question 
itself is of comparatively recent date. Until lately 
Europe was placed under German leadership, and it 
seemed impossible to raise any combination against 
the Triple Alliance. After having driven Austria out 
of Germany, Berlin, by an alliance with the monarchy 
of Savoy, freed her of all apprehension from the side 
of Italy, and directed her attention toward the East, 
where she might encounter Russia. All the danger 
of this combination was, therefore, from the side of 
this latter State, as would be evident when the states- 
men at St. Petersburg should understand that the 
game had been turned fatally against them. The old 
Emperor William also exerted every effort to bind 
himself in personal relations to the Czar. +‘ Always 
remain the friend of the Emperor of Russia,’’ was his 
last recommendation to his successor. In order to 
obtain this result Bismarck, on his part, put forth all 
the resources of his genius. We know to-day, by his 
imprudent confession, that he entered into engage- 
ments which bordered very closely on treason to his 
ally. Inthe opinion of politicians it is difficult to rec- 
oncile the promise of friendly neutrality to Russia in 
case of an attack by Austria, with the spirit of the 
engagements of the Triple Alliance. It may not be, 
perhaps, that Prince Bismarck had resolved, with de- 
liberate purpose, to do to that friendly power an 
injury such as his successors have not been able to 
renew; but he felt the absolute necessity, at any price, 
of keeping Russia within the sphere of German influ- 
ence; and after the lesson in peevish politics publicly 
given by Bismarck to his pupil, William II, we can 
affirm in truth that nothing would have been spared 
in order to accomplish that end. It should also be 
said that the task of the German statesman was facili- 
tated by the difficulty which the Czar experienced in 
making his friendship useful. 

England held herself in that splendid isolation upon 
which her statesmen so often pride themselves, and 
whose first result is to deprive her of all Continental 
influence, as is very evident to-day. Besides, too 
many interests in the East separate the two countries 
to allow of any entente being arranged between them, 
seeing that the results would not be just those which 
would please the two peoples. 

There remained France. The great difficulty is 
that France is Republican; that is to say, is provided 
with a Government with which no other Government 
that is not based on popular suffrage can be in full 
accord. It was no easy thing for an absolute auto- 
crat, who thinks, decides and acts according to his 
own conscience for one hundred and twenty millions 
of subjects, to accomplish an alliance with a nation 
by reputation so fickle, whose principal achievements 
in Europe during the past century have been in the 
line of emancipation and liberty. Doubtless the 
great American Republic and Russia have always 
professed mutual friendship; but New York is far 
from St. Petersburg, and Paris has frequently ex- 
pressed opinions which seem little likely to please 
His Majesty, the Czar. It is not, therefore, easy to 
understand how the grandson of that very Nicholas I 
who had treated Louis Philippe with such scant 
curtesy because of his unsatisfactory right of suc- 
cession, should take the hand of the temporary Presi- 
dent of a bourgeois Republic, who owed his position 
to some unrecognized social transformation. After 
all, it is exactly this impossible thing that has hap- 
pened under the eyes of astonished Europe; and 
nothing could better indicate, in my view, with what 
fatality circumstances compel those very persons who 
think that they are guiding their conduct with perfect 
frezdom. : 

That Czar Alexander II accomplished at Cronstadt 
a deliberate and well-planned action whose impor- 
tance he had well calculated, cannot be doubted. 
What a fine tableau of irony! The mightiest autocrat 
in the world rising to listen to that ‘‘ Marsed/laise’’ 
for which the last representatives of the former 
French aristocracy never failed to manifest a profound 
disgust. The sight, I may affirm, becomes almost 
tragic, when these gentlemen were compelled to rise 
at the opera, following the example of Nicholas II, in 
order to listen to the hymn to the sound of which 
their fathers were driven beyond the frontiers into the 
land of strangers. ° 

What is it, then, that has accomplished this? The 
answer to this question is found in a single word— 
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necessity. , It is not necessary, I think, to affirm that 
Alexander III or Nicholas II calculated exactly all 
the consequences of their action, but on neither side 
was there choice of friendships. Germary found her- 
self the prisonet of her captive, Austria, and could 
not, without mental reservation, join Russia. Eng- 
land had stirred up as she pleased innumerable con- 
flicts with Franee, not all of which are by any means 
as yet quieted. Her absurd obstinacy in postponing 
sine die the evacuation of Egypt is an obstacle of 
the first rank to any Franco-English entente, not to 
mention that the memory is not yet effaced of the un- 
endurable provocations which M. Crispi, impudently 
relying upon the support of England, has not ceased 
to address to France. How could it, then, be but 
that France and Russia should find themselves spon- 
taneously drawn toward one another? The miracle, 
when we think of it, is that this result was not 
reached earlier. 

In any case we are face to tace with an accom- 
plished fact, and nothing could be more ridiculous 
than to examine minutely the worcs which have been 
spoken when the facts speak so loudly. Every act, 
says Machiavelli, is the throwing into gear of the 
events which follow. This statement, which has be- 
com2 the fundamental principle of modern science, is 
remarkably illustrated by the progress of the Franco- 
Russian entente. Separated from Germany the Caar, 
as I have already shown, could not do otherwise than 
turn toward France. Was it not policy that induced 
Louis XIV to put his royal hand into the bloody hand 
of the brewer, then become Lord Protector, through 
whom Charles, the husband ot Henrietta of France, lost 
his head? The scruples of to-day are purely abstract 
in their character. Russia had need of money, and 
France, become again prosperous, voluntarily places 
her funds in foreign loans. I should never claim that 
this consideration was the only one which led Alex- 
ander III to the position he took at Cronstadt; but it 
cannot be denied that it weighed heavily in his deci- 
sion. Besides, the French army is by no means a 
negligible quantity, and if the Government of the 
country has given occasion too often ior serious criti- 
cism, the French people have a hundred times proved 
to Europe that party divisions can never prevent 
them from manifesting, if need be, the unanimity of 
their enthusiam and their devotion to the cause of 
their country. 

Thus the ‘‘gearing” of Machiavelli did its work. 
The initiative taken by the Czar had even in the re- 
motest village of France an unexpected echo, and the 
autocrat had not the bad manners to disavow the sen- 
timents of friendship which the popular imagination 
accorded to him so liberally. Public reserve would 
have appeared the equivalent of a rupture. The two 
countries found themselves from the first day in 
affectionate alliance, since a hundred journals ceased 
not to proclaim it, and a denial could not attain a 
hearing. The rest is known. Nicholas II and the 
French people met each other on the boulevards of 
Paris, and the meeting, altho by no means char- 
acterized by the excess reported, was remarkably cor- 

. dial on either side. 

It would be very difficult to maintain that no change 
in the repartition of the forces which constitute the 
unstable equilibrium of Europe should result from 
these facts so much commented upon. No one pre- 
tends to maintain that; but behind what all the world 
sees—duplicity against vigilance—what has it ex- 
actly accomplished, and what will be the conse- 
quences of this new situation? That is what every 
one would be glad to know, and what it is by no 
means yet easy to determine. 

It can be said in the first place, for that is certain- 
ly true, that there are nowhere purposes which can- 
not be perceived. Germany, in spite of herself, fol- 
lows out—always by virtue of the law of ‘gearing ” 
the logicai_ development of her unity by the crushing 
out of what remains of liberty in the Confederate 
States, now autonomous, and by the awaking of covet- 
ous designs as yet denied. 

France has forgotten nothing and dreams of the 
restoration of the dismembered country. 

Austria forces herself to maintain her situation 
with difficulty, torn by her seventeen different nation- 
alities; and regretting her ancient grandeur permits 
herself to press toward the East, only through the 
impossibility of resisting the force of the law of 
‘* gearing.”’ , 

Russia, from whose attention every question of in- 
ternal policy appears for the moment to have been 


banished, follows out in Asia her old-time designs, . 


watching from the Persian Gulf to the Bosporus the 
claims of rival nations over the regions which she has 
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never ceased tocovet. With France agreenient is not 
impossible on this matter; with England it is a much 
more complicated affair. 

The dream of British diplomacy is to hold aloof 
from all conflicts in order to secure advantage from 
the battles of other people, as did Disraeli in the Cy- 
prus matter. But everybody understands this game, 
and it would be folly to think that it can always suc- 
ceed. England holds Egypt in spite of the most for- 
mal agreement and refuses to give a date for the evac- 
uation, which in 1887 she herself proposed. Does 
she find in that occupation advantage enough to 
compensate her for her strained relations with the 
Dual Alliance? Mr. John Morley does not think so, 
and England’s isolation in the affairs of the East is a 
sufficient practical commentary upon his address. 
The relations of England with Germany are far from 
being cordial. There remains to her Italy, which she 
protects but which can do nothing for her. She has 
no friends, no allies on the Continent, certainly none 
of importance. To unite with the Triple Alliance is 
to deliver over Europe to some German Napoleon. 
To take her direction from the Dual Alliance de- 
mands sacrifices of pride to which the jingoism of 
the cockneys is bitterly opposed, but which the Brit- 
ish people, remarkably interested in practical results, 
have shown themselves capable at certain times of 
their history. To stand alone by herself might tempt 
the pride of England. But to what a condition of di- 
minished power may not the ill-will of all reduce a 
Power which can only exert an influence on continents 
through its naval power ! 

These questions are propounded, and with them all 
those that are connected with the Eastern question. 
Every one wants what he has not got, and the difficulty 
is to arrange to get it and to keep it. In private mat- 
ters this would be brigandage; in international mat- 
ters it is called politics. Hitherto it is might that 
has decided among the nations, not right or justice. 

As to what will be the result of the new rearrange- 
ment of the forces, whose principal characteristics 1 
have only crudely set forth, I shall not undertake 
to play the rdle of prophet. Each one.probably will fol- 
low out the law of ‘‘ gearing.’’ Past mistakes will en- 
gender and develop future mistakes, and the people 
will continue to pay with their gold or their blood for 
the errors, not to say worse, of their Governments. 

What is clear is that the Triple Alliance, in which 
Italy, the key of the arch, counts for very little, is in 
course of disintegration, the inevitable result of an 
arrangement of trickery for the profit of Germany 
alone. A solid alliance between the Czar and the 
German Emperor, if it could have been accomplished, 
would have prevented very serious dangers to the 
European continent. But Russia is irretrievably 
bound to the other camp, and the Dual Alliance, 
patient, has only commenced to develop its power of 
attraction. Now, each of these groups of people 
must follow out its own natural development. The 
rest is the secret of the future. 

If, after the Franco-German War, Germany had 
chosen to act toward France as she had already 
done toward Austria after Sadowa, the peace of the 
Continent would have been assured, and the peoples 
of Europe would never have exerted their strength 
in unparalleled armaments. Prince Bismarck thought 
that he could govern his people and stamp out popular 
libercy at his pleasure only by creating between the 
two nations a conflict of territorial claims which 
would permit him to manage Germany as he pleased 
by constantly raising the danger of the ‘‘ hereditary 
enemy.’’ France was dismembered, and Europe allow- 
ed it to be done; and the nations to-day are being 
Swept along toward massacre in order that the Ger- 
man Empire may continue to exercise her power 
Over territories where she is execrated. 

As soon asa crime is committed, said the ancients, 
the furies, charged with vengeance, put themselves on 
the track. We are moderns; the idea of human 
rights and of social justice was born with us. I be- 
lieve that a voice is makingitself heard in favor of 
peace, not of the German peace of to-day, a peace 
resting upon tons of explosives, but the peace of 
right, the peace of justice, the peace of free humanity, 
Steadily eliminating violence from the relations be- 
tween peoples and applying itself t> the development 
of life by labor, instead of planning with saber and 


cannon for devastation and death. 
Paris, FRANCE. 
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To begin a political excursion with an apology is, to 
be sure, a rather uncommon proceeding; but every 
political excursionist of the last half-decade of the 


nineteenth century who follows the antiquated method 


of reaching back into past centuries to throw light 
upon the history of our days, owes an apology to our 
generation of readers with whom history begins at 
1890; or if an extra attempt at patient historical re- 
search be made, at 1860. All the great events and 
minor happenings before these dates are generously 
left to the learned profession. The thought that po- 
litical developments of 1896 may in their last roots 
reach.as far back as two hundred and fifty years ago 
hardly ever strikes the average modern teader, and if 
it does strike him it is dismissed as being utterly 
against the modern sense of actuality. We are only 
interested in developments of which we are witnesses. 
This acute sense of actuality has made the United 
States the great nation she is; we therefore bow in 
deference to this great national trait, and tender our 
apologies for beginning a review of Germany’s foreign 
relations of 1896 with a retrospective glance at the 
Westphalian Congress of 1648. 

It has often been claimed by authorities in history 
that this Congress, which terminated the sanguinary 
Thirty Years’ War, laid the foundation of modern Eu- 
rope. In fact, its leading principles subsisted not only 
into the present century, but down to the war of 1870 
-’71. It rendered three hundred and fifty German 
princes almost independent of the Empire, and thus 
made German particularism a deep-rooted, ineradica- 
ble German evil. It also gave France and Sweden a 
right, as mediating Powers at Munster, to interfere 
in the affairs of Germany—a right which supported 
the aggressive policy of Louis XIV, and caused, in 
the event, innumerable quarrels. The authority and 
influence of the German Empire was then at its low- 
est level; and only two centuries afterward the genius 
of a German statesman succeeded in relieving the 
country from the last effects of this humiliating situ- 
ation. 

It has been the avowed aim of Prince -Bismarck’s 
life to undo the effects of that disastrous treaty of 
Westphalia and to set Germany on an independent 
footing. How reckless and ruthless he was in his 
endeavors was strikingly revealed by the recent dis- 
closures of his Hamburg organ, which have caused 
such atremendous upheaval in the political world. 
And he succeeded; but his success was limited and 
bound to his personality, and therefore to his tenure 
of office. After his dismissal: the edifice he had 
hastily nailed together began to show symptoms of 
decay. While it would be gross exaggeration to pre- 
tend that the actual political status of the German 
Empire is in every way similar to the situation at the 
time of the Westphalian Treaty, it cannot be denied 
that there are some very important analogies between 
now and then. Among the Federal princes a ten- 
dency of alienation from the head of the Empire is 
distinctly perceptible. The courts of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg are sullen. German princes have all at 
once become sensitive about their prerogatives. 
Guelph feeling is by no means dead in Hanover and 
Brunswick; it is industriously fomented by the people 
there who would rather have Guelph courts than 
Prussian ‘‘ Kreisdirektoren.’’ The courts of Hesse, 
Oldenburg and Mecklenburg-Schwerin revert toward 
Russia. Here is one of the analogies with 1648, when 
Richelieu and Mazarin instructed their agents at 
Munster and Osnabruck to magnify particularism, 
reduce the Empire toa mere title-giving shadow, and 
help to frame an unworkable dund. 

A still more obvious analogy with the times of the 
Munster Treaty is furnished by the foreign relations 
of the Empire. They are marked, as in 1648, by iso- 
lation from and hostile feelings by the other Powers. 
Even the two allies tied to Germany by the Dreibund 
have become, of late, unmistakably distrustful of Ger- 
man policy. The relations of the German Empire to 
France and to England are too generally known to 
need much comment. It is of some interest only to 
remember that the repeated attempts of Emperor 
William H at bringing about a reconciliation, or even 
only a better understanding, with France have utterly 
failed. Lord Palmerston is quoted as having re- 
marked that it is a romantic notion to suppose that 
nations or Governments are actuated toward each 
other by feelings of friendship or antipathy. The 
only thing that binds two nations, Lord Palmerston 
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continued, is their mutual advantage; politics are not 
directed by sentiments, but by practical considera- 
tions. This remark of the great English statesman 
conveys a generally recognized truth; but it is not ap- 
plicable, nevertheless, to the French relations to Ger- 
many. In this remarkable case considerations of 
practical advantage are completely outweighed by 
sentiments—sentiments of hatred and revenge. This 
immensely concentrated feeling has hypnotized the 
French nation into a state of mind entirely impene- 
trable for and inaccessible to sober political reason- 
ing. ‘‘Revanche pour Sedan!’ French public life, in 
its entirety, even the educational measures introduced 
in their schools, point solely and exclusively to this 
one grand national aim. They are fanatics on this 
score; and every attempt at converting a fanatic is 
bound to result very much like the attempt at driving 
nails into hard wood; the harder you hit the nail the 
deeper it will penetrate into the wood. 

Germany’s relations to England have experienced, 
since the Emperor sent his message of congratulatipn 
to President Kriiger, a change from bad to worse. 
Germany and England are eager and, to a degree,un- 
scrupulous rivals in the commercial and colonial field; 
and the subdued bitterness engendered by this acute 
rivalry burst out into unrestricted virulence when 
public opinion in England was brought to believe that 
Germany supported, openly and covertly, the victo- 
rious enemies of England. A heated, envenomed 
press feud has been raging between England and Ger- 
many ever since that fateful January 2d, 1896; and 
more than once wild war talk has been indulged in. 
The Zanzibar incident and the ostentatious protection 
afforded by the Germans to the usurper Sayid Khalid 
did not help to improve matters. The strain effected 
inthe relations between the two countries found 
marked expression in the fact that Emperor William 
refused to visit England last summer, as he is in the 
habit of doing every year. Will this tension last, or 
is there a prospect of an amicable understanding? 
The mutual aversion seems to be so intense as to pre- 
clude any hope for an improvement. Prince Bismarck 
has instilled Germany for many decades with a pro- 
found distrust of England, which was represented to 
the Germans as an agglomeration of perfidy, double- 
dealing, political foulness and brutal rapacity. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has committed the cardinal 
sin of outrunning England in many a commercial 
race on the world’s market, and of keeping a close 
watch on every suspicious English movement in Afri- 
ca, John Bull will rather forgive an enemy for having 
inflicted upon him a lost battle than for taking away 
from him a good paying customer. Thus the old ad- 
age is confirmed: ‘‘ Séduo factunt idem, non est idem”; 
both Frenchmen and Britishers hate the Germans, 
but they do so from vastly different reasons. 

But hatred, or at least aversion against Germany 
is by no means confined to the French neighbor and 
the English competitor. The anti-German feeling in 
Holland is well known; the sturdy and cleanly Dutch 
would not hear of a German prince as a suitor for 
their young Queen and preferred an obscure Italian 
princelet. A Prussian princess (Sophia, sister of the 
Emperor) is married to the Greek Crown Prince, and 
yet there is an unpleasant coldness in the relations 
between Germany and Greece. Sweden lives in ever- 
lasting terror of being dragged into hot water by an 
imperial visit. A report recently circulated in Ger- 
many to the effect that Sweden and Norway had 
decided to join the Driebund was contradicted in 
Stockholm with almost vindictive and insulting 
promptness. Denmark is full of hostile feeling toward 
the German Empire; the whole Seeland part of the 
little kingdom is now a citadel, and the Danes are in 
eager expectation of a signal from Russia to begin 
operations against Germany for the reconquest of 
Northern Schleswig. Even in Ita'ty, the ally of Ger- 
many, there is a steadily growing resentment against 
the Emperor, whose military requirements, as the 
anti-Germans complain, are ruining the country. Italy, 
too, has not taken her future queen from the ranks 
of German royalty, but has accepted her from the 
hands of the Czar Nicholas, who was, as he did not 
take her himself, in honor bound to find her a crown 
matrimonial. A few German semiofficial organs de- 
rive some consolation, amid so much hostility, from 
the polite intercourse between the German Emperor 
and the Turkish Sultan; some family photographs 
were sent from Potsdam to Constantinople, and hand- 
some presents were made in return. But such civil- 
ity from court to court is of little account. “Germa- 
ny’s friendship is of very limited value for the Sultan; 
for in Oriental matters Germany's influence is hardly 
felt. Germany has no Oriental policy; this is one of 
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the clever strokes of the Bismarckian statecraft. 
The old Chancellor steadily and stubbornly resisted 
every attempt to drag Germany into the Oriental im- 
broglios. ‘‘ The whole of Bulgaria,” he said in the 
Reichstag some twenty years ago, ‘‘is not worth the 
bones of one single Pommeranian grenadier,’’ and the 
same estimation prevailed concerning all the other 
Eastern questions. Living up to Bismarck’s advice, 
Germany has kept aloof, so far, from Eastern entan- 
glements. But this very fact has a minimizing influ- 
ence upon the Sultan’s appreciation of German 
friendship. He hopes nothing from Germany and 
everything from Russia. 

Russta: this is the keynote to the complicated and 
wavering mass of good and bad diplomatic measures, 
open and hidden aspirations, movements and counter- 
movements, intriguing and scheming, which in its 
entirety is called Germany's foreign relations. Ger- 
many’s relations to Russia are by far the most impor- 
tant part of her international situation; even more im- 
portant thanher relations to France. The latter are 
bad beyond hope; the rupture is incurable; not even the 
brightest of optimists, outside of the Emperor, would 
foramomententertain the thought that the broad cleav- 
age which separates the two nations will be bridged 
over, With this fact German statesmen have to reckon 
as with a firmly established, immovable factor. France 
is their everlasting foe. But the more urgent is the 
necessity to keep German relations to Russia in toler- 
able form. These relations were only a short while 
ago very satisfactory. Friendship with Russia was a 
traditional Hohenzollern policy. It had enabled Bis- 
marck to unite Germany, and on it Bismarck de- 
pended to keep France isolated and powerless to do 
harm. After the Berlin Congress the friendship was 
strained, but not broken. Despite Gortschakoff's 
desire for a Franco-Russian alliance, the St. Peters- 
burg court refused to cut the last bond that held it to 
Berlin. And when Gortschakoff's power had become 
a memory, France still stood alone and Russia still 
stood far from any alliance that might oppressthe Ger- 
man Empire. Then Bismarck seized the opportunity 
to *‘put a second iron in the fire” to make doubly 
sure the assurance given Germany by the Dreibund. 
He concluded, in 1884, the secret neutrality agree- 
ment with Russia, the existence of which was only re- 
vealed several weeks ago. The principal conditions 
of this agreement were that in case Russia should be 
attacked by Austria, Germany should observe friendly 
neutrality toward Russia; and if Germany should be 
attacked by France, Russia should not come to the 
assistance of France. In 1890, after Bismarck’s dis- 
missal, Russia wished to renew this agreement, but 
Germany declined to do so. Bismarck’s fall marked 
the end of the understanding between Russia and 
Germany and the consummation of the dreaded Fran- 
co-Russian alliance. 

But even now, six years after his downfall and after 
the expiration of the German-Russian ‘‘ reinsurance,’’ 
Prince Bismarck is anxious to help the same ends by 
trying to weaken the friendship between France and 
Russia. Irritated at the success of the Czar’s visit to 
Paris, he resolved to pour gall into the French cup of 
happiness. He disclosed the hitherto unknown his- 
tory of the German-Russian neutrality arrangement. 
He thus reminded the world, and France in particu- 
lar, that, notwithstanding high-sounding phrases 
about ‘‘ brotherhood -in-arms,"’ Germany had formerly 
possessed an understanding with Russia which was 
possibly more worthy of the name of alliance than that 
now existing between the republic and the autocracy. 

Will such an understanding be revived? Around 
this question hinges the future foreign policy of the 
German Empire. Germany, with Russia as her friend, 
is more powerful than with clerical Austria and bank- 
rupt Italy as her allies; and Germany with Russia as 
her enemy, is in constant dread of an impending 
catastrophe. Germany is surrounded from all parts 
by unfriendliness and even hated; she is in urgent 
need of a great power from whom she can derive, if it 
comes to extremes, more material and moral benefit 
than from Austria, which is torn up by party strife 
and devouring national struggles, and Italy which, in 
view of its finances and its crushing defeat in Africa, 
is a very doubtful ally, at any rate. 

The only foreign nation with whom Germany seems 
to stand on real friendly terms, is the United States; 
but even here differences of an economic na*ure seem to 
have surged up of late; it appears that America intends 
to prohibit the importation of German wines, as a re- 
prisal for the German prohibition of the importation of 
American meat. But in spite of such little ‘tiffs’’ 
Germany would have every reason to congratulate 
herself if her relations to the European Powers were 
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but half as pleasant and a hundredth part as remote 
from warlike possibilities as her relations to this Re- 
public. 


New York Ciry. 


Russia in European Politics. 
BY PROF. MUNROE SMITH, 


Or Coctumpia University. 


THE smaller European States that exist by the suf- 
ferance of their greater neighbors may be content 
with the maintenance by each of its independence 
and the promotion in each of its domestic welfare 
after its own fashion. The larger National States feel 
no higher ambition than the unimpeded development 
in each of its distinctive national genius. If any one 
of them covets territory belonging to another Power, 
it is because-the political frontiers do not correspond 
with the lines of ethnic division, and men of kindred 
speech are living outside of the fatherland. If any 
one ofthese States attempts to acquire colonies, it is 
because it knows that foreign markets are needed for 
its surplus products and because it sees that, in this 
century, the uncivilized and half-civilized world is 
being divided among the civilized States. These con- 
siderations may spur it to stake out its claim before 
the partition of the world is completed; but it enters 
upon colonial enterprises half-heartedly; the effort is 
governmental rather than national, and the success 
attained is correspondingly slight. Great empires, 
however, like the British and the Russian, that have 
long been extending their sway over peoples of vari- 
ous tongues and faiths, seem impelled by the law of 
their existence to constant expansion. 

Russia is drawn or driven in different directions on 
the one hand by its past, by its culture, its tradi- 
tions and the conscious aspirations which these tra- 
ditions have aroused, and on the other hand, by its 
present, by its situation and the mission which its 
situation imposes. The knowledge that its faith and 
its first civilization came from Byzantium; the the- 
ory that its rulers are successors of the East-Roman 
Emperor; and Pontiffs of the Eastern branch of the 
Christian Church; the feeling that the dominion of 
Asiatic barbarians in the city of Constantine is an out- 
rage and the rule of Mahommedans over Greek 
Christians an abomination—all these things direct 
Russia’s ambition toward the Bosporus. The fact 
that itis not only a European but also an Asiatic 
Power; the impossibility of arresting the advance of 
even a slightly higher civilization at any predeter- 
mined point; the practical difficulty of maintaining 
order of even the crudest sort on the confines of an- 
archy without constant inroads and final occupation 
—all these things have drawn it on, without fixed 
purpose, into the heart of Asia and along the north- 
ern boundary of China to the Pacific Ocean. 

Russia’s movement toward the Bosporus has 
long been the chief factor in the question which we 
still call Oriental. Itsencroachments, inthis century, 
upon the British sphere of influence, west and north 
of India, have created a central Asiatic question. Its 
recent effort to establish a protectorate over China 
and to grasp the control of the Western Pacific, has 
called into existence a greater Eastern question—one 
that concerns not Europe merely, but the world. 

To understand the present situation in the Balkan 
Peninsula, it is not necessary to go back of the 
Crimean War. In his attack upon Turkey in 1853, 
Nicholas I found himself opposed by the malevolent 
neutrality of an ungrateful Austria and the open hos- 
tility of Great Britain and France. Prussia, tho more 
friendly, was practically controlled by Austria. In 
the Treaty of Paris, Russia was obliged to resign its 
protectorate over the Danubian principalities, to sur- 
render the delta of the Danube, and to consent to the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. In 1877, when the 
armies of Alexander II invaded the peninsula, the 
diplomatic situation seemed more favorable. France 
was absorbed by the desire of vengeance upon Ger- 
many and by the hope of regaining its lost provinces, 
and the conviction was growing strong inthe French 
mind that the best chance for gaining these objects 
lay in an alliance with Russia. Prussia had received 
moral support from Russia in_1866 and in 1870, and 
had in return helped Russia to set aside that article 
of the Treaty of Paris which limited the Russian 
naval force in the Black Sea. Russia had its choice 
between the support of Germany and that of France. 
It could appeal to French hopes or to German grati- 
tude. It chose the latter course, trusting to Ger- 
many to hold Austria in check. At the very begin- 
ning of the war, however, it found itself obliged to 
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make terms with Austria, conceding to that Power 4 
certain sphere of influence in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and to promise that the eventual treaty of peace 
should be submitted toa European congress. The 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin (1878) was a bit- 
ter disappointment to Russia. It gained Kars and 
Batiim, in Asia Minor, and pushed its southwestern 
frontier at the cost of its ally, Rfimania, to the 
mouth of the Danube; and it obtained a tacit recog- 
nition of its right to direct the policy of the new 
principality of Bulgaria. This new State, however, 
was cut in two, its southern part remaining in closer 
relation to the Turkish Empire. In accordance with 
the secret arrangement previously made between Rus- 
sia and Austria, this latter Power was authorized to 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. Great Britain, by 
a separate treaty with Turkey, obtained Cyprus, thus 
anticipating and discounting any attempt of Russia 
to secure in futurea Mediterranean harbor in,the Gulf 
of Iskanderun. 

The Russian diplomatists attributed their ill success 
to the failure of Germany loyally to support their 
efforts, and the relations with Germany were strained 
almost to the breaking point. It was at this juncture 
that Bismarck coacluded a defensive treaty with 
Austria; and a few years later treaties with Italy con- 
verted this dual league into the Triple Alliance, which 
still constitutes so important a factor in European 
politics. Its avowed purpose is to secure the peace 
of Europe by restraining Russia and France from 
war. 

From this time on it was felt that, sooner or later, 
France and Russia would come together. Bismarck 
succeeded, however, in re-establishing some sort 6f 
an accord between Russia, Germany and Austria; 
and from 1884 to 1890, as he has recently revealed, 
Germany and Russia were bound by a secret treaty 
each to remain neutral in case the other was attacked 
by a third power. After Bismarck’s dismissal, in 1890, 
this treaty lapsed, and France and Russia have at 
last reached some understanding. The word ‘‘alli- 
ance’’ is avoided in all official utterances; but it is 
believed that an alliance of some sort exists, and it is 
quite evident that Russian policy is everywhere re- 
ceiving loyal support from France. 

In the years that have elapsed since 1878 the influ- 
ence of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula and at Constan- 
tinople has waned and waxed again. Rfimania, angered 
by the annexation of her Bessarabian territory, and so- 
licitous regarding her independence, is believed to have 
entered into treaty relations with the Triple Alliance. 
Bulgaria soon grew restive under the Russian control, 
and in 1885 Prince Alexander broke with Russia and 
initiated an independent Bu'garian policy. In con- 
travention of Russia's plans, he placed himself at the 
head of the Rfimelian insurrection, beat back the 
attack to which Servia was incited. and secured from 
the Porte the appointment as Governor of Riimelia. 
In 1886 the Prince abandoned the struggle against 
Russian intrigue and violence and relinquished the 
crown; but Bulgaria, under the regency of Stambu- 
loff, remained recalcitrant to Russian authority, and 
the election of Prince Ferdinand was accomplished 
without Russia’s consent. Of late, however, this 
prince has endeavored to make his peace with Russia. 
Stambuloff has been dismissed and murdered, and 
Russian influence seems again to be dominant in this 
principality, as well as in Servia and Montenegro. 
The direct road through the peninsula to Constanti- 
nople is not yet, however, a Russian thoroughfare. 
The disaffection of the Rfiimanian Government and 
of the Bulgarian people, and the chance of a flank 
attack from Austria, make it anything but safe. It 
is in view of these facts that the Russian journals 
have again and again declared that the way to Con- 
stantinople lies through Berlin and Vienna. 

Less hostility would be aroused in Europe by a 
Russian movement from Kars through Asia Minor. 
Great Britain might possibly attempt to check such 
an advance; but it is probable that Austria would 
remain neutral. A Vienna publicist declares, in 4 
late number of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, that Aus- 
tria could not permit Russia to seize Constantinople, 
but might tolerate the occupation of Scutari. Such 
a movement, however, into the very heart of the 
Turkish power would be no light undertaking: and 
even if it were successful it might easily lead to 4 
repetition of the events of 1878. The intervention of 
neutrals, with full treasuries and fresh troops, against 
an exhausted victor, is apt to be extremely effective: 
and even if Russia were not again deprived of the 
immediate fruits of her victory, even if she were left 
in possession of Asia Minor and the eastern shore of 
the Bosporus, the territories of Turkey in Europe 
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would be divided at the pleasute of the Triple Allli- 
ance and Great Britain. 

In spite of French friendship and possible French 
support, the time accordingly seems inopportune, as 
far as Russia is concerned, for any offensive move- 
ment against the Turkish Empire; and this appears to 
be the feeling of the Russian Government. It is now 
emphasizing the sanction of treaties and protecting 
the independence of the Porte; while, by a singular 
reversal of rdles, it is Great Britain that is now cham- 
pioning the cause of the Armenian Christians and 
talking of the approaching end of Turkishrule. Eng- 
Jand has discovered, with some surprise, that it is 
ready for the dismemberment of Turkey. It holds in 
pawn already its share of the spoils; when the divi- 
sion comes it has only to declare that its temporary 
occupation of Egypt is henceforth. permanent, Aus- 
tria, backed by Germany, would extend its possessions 
in the peninsula; Greece and the petty Balkan States 
could be enlarged and strengthened; and whatever 
was done with Constantinople, it could probably be 
kept out of the clutches of Russia. A solution al- 
ready hinted at, by German and Austrian publicists, 
is the establishment of a small principality, under 
Christian rule, embracing the territory between Rfi- 
melia and the Dardanelles and Bosporus. All these 
plans, however, are based upon the theory that Rus- 
sia is to take the first steps, and that the other Powers 
are to come in and settle matters at the end. Russia 
clearly prefers, for the present, at least, to protect 
Turkey, in much the same way and in muchthe same 
spirit in which Catherine protected Poland until the 
time was ripe for its destruction. Meanwhile the 
part that Russia is playing has made its influence 
dominant at Constantinople. 

The steady advance of Russian arms and Russian 
influence toward British India has long been watched 
by British statesmen with jealous anxiety. British 
writers have repeatedly assumed that the disappear- 
ance of the intermediate native States and the meet- 
ing of the British and Russian outposts would shortly 
be followed by a struggle for the possession of India. 
Such a result seems by no means necessary. The 
contest for virtual control of independent States is far 
more likely to furnish cause for dispute and war than 
the establishment of a well-defined frontier at which 
the officials of the two Empires would be brought 
face to face with full power and responsibility on 
each side. For the present the danger of trouble in 
that quarter seems to have been averted by the agree- 
ment of 1895, defining the sphere of influence of each 
Government in the Pamirs. 

The greatest triumph of Russian diplomacy in re- 
cent years has been achieved in China. Russia alone 
seems accurately to have grasped, from the start, the 
significance and the possible effect of the Japanese- 
Chinese War. With the extension of the Siberian 

‘railway along China’s northern frontier, this great 
Empire was marked for subjection to Russian control. 
The proposed terminus of the road at Vladivostok, a 
gcod harbor only in summer, could never have been 
satisfactory to the Russian authorities. The develop- 
ment of a modern military and naval power in the 
Japanese islands was regarded by Russia from 
the start as a menace to the Russian plans. 
The successful invasion of China by Japan, and the 
conclusion of a treaty which gave to the latter power 
a protectorate over Korea and the possession of the 
Liao-tong Peninsula was an irruption into Russia’s 
intended sphere of influence which Russia could not 
tolerate. Still less could Russia contemplate with 
tranquillity the Japanese vision of a reorganized China 
acting in concert with Japan. Russia, accordingly, 
dealt with Japan as Europe in 1878 had dealt with 
Russia. It intervened at the close of hostilities and 
demanded the revision of the Treaty of Peace. Japan 
was compelled to abandon its conquests on the main- 
land in consideration of a,pecuniary indemnity. In 
Korea Japanese influence has been roughly supplant- 
ed by Russian influence. The King of Korea is gov- 
erning his country from the offices of the Russian Le- 
gation, At the same time Russia has acquired in 
China a position which the English press does not 
hesitate to describe as a virtual protectorate. It has 
saved China from dismemberment; its bankers float- 
ed the loan required to pay the Japanese indemnity; 
its influence seems supreme. It is understood that 
the Siberian railway is to pass through Chinese ter- 
ritory, and that a terminus is to be found in the Bay 
of Korea. The British diplomatists did not appear 
to realize what was going on until all these things 
were accomplished. Not perceiving that Japan was 
Great Britain’s natural ally against Russia in the far 

East, they endeavored, at the beginning of the war, 
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to check the Japanese advance. Here, as in the Ar- 
menian question, Great Britain seems not to have dis- 
cerned its real interest until enlightened by the atti- 
tude of Russia. Even in so practical a field as that 
of international politics, the lack of imagination is a 
serious disadvantage. 

At the critical moment, when Russia intervened 
against Japan, it was supported not only by France 
but also by Germany. The attitude of Germany has 
excited no little surprise. Those who look only at 
the European situation think of Great Britain as a 
supporter of the Triple Alliance and of Germany, 
despite occasional friction between the two countries 
as a natural ally of Great Britain. Since its entrance 
upon colonial ventures, however, Germany has found 
Great Britain in its way at almost every turning. As 
a colonizing power, Great Britain has obtained such a 
Start that all the other European Powers are, in this 
field, her natural enemies. Germany and Russia; on 
the other hand, have no antagonistic interests except 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and even here the antag- 
onism is indirect. Thedirect antagonism is between 
Austrian and Russian intere its; and it is only because 
of Germany’s intimate relation with Austria that the 
Austrian interests are, in a secondary sense, German 
interests. Outside of Europe Germany has no reason 
to oppose Russia. On the contrary, it has a double 
reason for aiding Russia whenever it can well do so. 
From the Austrian-German point of view it is well 
that the energies of Russia should be diverted from 
the Balkan Peninsula to the Far East. From a purely 
German point of view it is not well that Russia 
should regard France as its only friend. The Franco- 
Russian accord is doing Russia good service in secur- 
ing from Germany all manner of fetzts sozns. 

The great successes achieved by the Russian di- 
plomacy during the past few years are fully recognized 
in the other European countries. An editorial arti- 
cle in the Prussische Jahrtiicher (October, 1896) declares 
that Russia is the powei that is directing the politics 
ot the world. A striking article in B/ackwood's (July, 
1896) describes: Russia as the ‘‘the arbiter of the 
world.’’ These recent triumphs are associated with 
the brief activity of a single remarkable man, Prince 
Lobanoff, who died last August. It is, perhaps, 
fruitless, in the present dearth of accurate informa- 
tion, to raise the question how far the present com- 
manding position held by Russia is due to this man’s 
genius, or what are the chances of Russia’s main- 
taining its ascendency without his guidance. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the chief features of 
his policy were very simple. Having secured for 
Russia as strong a position as possible, he played, 
in the main, a waiting game. He thus avoided the 
risks of the initiative and profited by the mistakes of 
Russia’s rivals. Such a course is consonant with the 
traditions of Russian diplomacy in its most success- 
ful periods, and seems consonant also with the na- 
tional character. Once clearly outlined, the policy 
is one which Lobanoff’s successor should find no 
difficulty in following; and until the European situa- 
tion is seriously modified, such a policy seems likely 
to continue profitable. 


New York City. 


The Foreign Relations of Austria~Hun- 
gary. 
BY OTTO P. EBERHARD, 
Late Avustro-HunGarian Vice Consuc 1s New York. 


THE policy pursued at present by the Vienna Gov- 
ernment toward other nations of the world is de- 
cidedly of a peaceful, or at least of a defensive and 
by no means of an aggressive character. The Danu- 
bian Empire has little or no interest in the west of 
Europe now, one of its main diplomatic posts being 
Constantinople. The peace party finds its embodi- 
ment and exemplar in the venerable Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who, after many hardships and sad expe- 
riences during his long reign, has proven it to be the 
best for the development and welfare of his people. 

The history of our century has changed the foreign 
standard of Austria-Hungary most remarkably. 
While the Empire had formerly to defend itself 
against the hordes of Turks who even approached as 
near as Vienna, its aim is at the present time to gain 
as much influence and supremacy as possible down 
along the Danube and in the southeast of Europe. 
During many centuries past Austria-Hungary was 
the first and controlling Power of the European Con- 
tinent, and until three decades ago she was the leader 
in the former mighty German Union. 

There are some extraordinary features in the 
monarchy’s foreign policy which will be mentioned 
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here for sake of a fair comprehension of the subject. 
Contrary to all other dominating Powers of Europe 
the Vienna Government does entirely abstain from 
acquiring colonies in other parts of the world; and, 
consequently, the navy flying the red-white-red flag, 
famous as it is, is restricted in its organization, aspira- 
tion and duties solely to coast defense. This proves 
the correctness of the above assertion. The inner 
affairs of State have compelled Austria-Hungary to 
this restriction. Unlucky wars, the divergencies and 
constant disturbances arising from the many nation- 
alities which the Government has to deal with, and 
very annoying financial embarrassments have been the 
causes. 

It is conceded and is foreseen that the days of Tur- 
key’s existence in Europe are numbered. Austria is 
charged already with the administration of the former 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, wiiere, 
through the endeavors of General Baron Appel, an 
entirely military governorship has been established. 
These two provinces were once a part of Hungary. 

Germany hasa mere mercantile interest in the 
States on the lower Danube; and Austria's sole an- 
tagonist looking for the largest and most profitable 
share of the spoils when they shall become distribu- 
ted, is Russia, which is looked upon as the perpetual 
menace of all Europe. If Great Britain cannot turn 
affairs according to her own desire, Russia may be 
some day in the possession of precious old Stambfil, 
the Key to the Orient. Austria-Hungary naturally 
sustains England’s protest, but does not dream of 
ever coming herself into possession of the Golden 
Horn. The Viennese diplomatists would be content- 
ed with Salonica, probably destined to be at once 
the eastern outpost and most important seaport of the 
Empire. But, alas! The monarchy does not hastet. 
to bring about this state of affairs. On the contrary, 
the collapse of Turkey would, according to the pres- 
ent political constellation, and as far as can be 
anticipated, make a war with Russia almost inevi- 
able; as the latter's principal foe and competitor 
in the Dardanelles and the Mediterranean 
at large, Great Britain, would try everything 
to bring about such a climax. If the Vienna diplo- 
matists should, however, leave Great Britain to fight 
her own cause and prefer an agreement with Russia, 
Austria-Hungary may gain possession down to Salo- 
nica, the continuation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
while in this event she will have to ‘acknowledge the 
supremacy of the mighty Russian Empire at the .Dar- 
danelles. While, under the prevailing circumstances, 
this conjecture is thought of by many as the best so- 
lution of the grave question for Austria, it is held by 
others better for the latter’s future not too soon to 
approach such a dangerous and unpleasant neighbor 
as is Russia with her autocratic system and uncivil- 
ized conditions. It should, therefore, be remembered 
that in the eyes of some Austro-Hungarian statesmen 
Turkey still serves as a bulwark against Russia's 
thirst of conquest and aggrandizement, and that the 
postponement of the war catastrophe is the result of 
the concession that in Russia herself such political 
evolutions, perhaps revolutions, can be expected as 
to render that Power much less threatening to the 
peace of Europe. The Czars, who are the Popes of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, regard themselves as 
the successors of the Greek Emperors in former By- 
zantium. Their historical aim and desire is, there- 
fore, to come into possession of Constantinople, 
whence they could extend the sphere of their reign 
to the former extensive countries of the Greek Em- 
pire—viz, to European and Asiatic Turkey and the 

Balkan Peninsula. 

As regards the three smaller Danubian States, 
Rfimania, Bulgaria and Servia, upon which both 
Powers endeavor to bring all diplomatic pressure pos- 
sible to their especial interest, it can be stated that 
Austria has gained in them considerable influence. 
There can be no doubt that Riimania having a Ger- 
man ruler and entertaining German influence, has 
actually agreed to Austria's policy by having joined 
the Triple Alliance. Bulgaria’s ruler and Servia 
throughout are at present controlled by Russia. In 
1876, when Servia was subdued by Turkey, Russia 
wanted to wage war against Austria-Hungary, but be- 
fore commencing hostilities addressed Prince Bis- 
marck through the German Ambassador regarding 
the probability of an interference of the German 
Government. Prince Bismarck upon that occasion 
left Prince Gortschakoff in no doubt that Germany 
would and could not entertain any Russian war ideas. 
It will be remembered that Gortschakoff was the first 
who tried to bring about a coalition of Russia and 
France against Germany and Austria, as it was his 
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plan to crush the latter and thus place the former in 
a precarious position. 

There have been, however, ever since 1849, when 
Russia helped to suppress the Hungarian revolution, 
influential parties in Vienna which have sustained the 
idea of an alliance with Russia. It is stated that the 
late Archduke Albrecht, the victor at Custarza, as 
well as the late Archduke Charles Louis, the Em- 
peror’s brother, would have preferred such a compact. 
When the development of politics had compelled 
their country to become one of the signers of the 
Triple Alliance, they still adhered to their opinion. 
Emperor Francis Joseph was, however, determined to 
remain on friendly terms with Germany, and he was 
strongly supported in this by his Cabinet and by 
public opinion. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Gustave Kalnoky, who, when called to his re- 
sponsible post in 1881, had long won the fame of being 
an excellently experienced and liberal-minded diplo- 
matist, guarded the preservation of the Triple Alli- 
ance with watchful eyes. To join not only with Ger- 
many, but also with Russia and all other interested 
Powers, in the maintenance of the peace of Europe, 
was the keynote of his wise policy; and even in face 
of the Triple Alliance he succeeded in upholding the 
friendly relations of the three Empires, Germany, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, to each other by dis- 
pelling the mistrust in St. Petersburg, as if Austria- 
Hungary would not adhere to the Berlin treaty stipu- 
lations guaranteeing the status guo of the Balkan 
Peninsula by protecting the independence of the 
Balkan States, but strive instead for selfish aspira- 
tions. Thus Count Kalnoky could issue the repeated 
assurance of friendly and constantly improved rela- 
tions with Russia. To all appearances these relations 
have not been changed since Count Kalnoky was, 
nearly two years ago, succeeded by Count Agenar 
Goluchowski. 

While Count Kaunitz, the Premier of Empress 
Maria Theresa, tried systematically to conquer ad- 
ditional territory for the loss of Silesia, the Monar- 
chy became during the time of NapoleonI very much 
diminished in size. Prince Metternich, whom history 
has styled a genial but unscrupulous supporter of 
autocratic and ecclesiastical tendencies, succeeded in 
restoring Austria to the old glory in her relations to 
foreign countries; but, nevertheless, he who had since 
1809 served uninterruptedly as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had to resign in 1848 at the outbreak of the 
revolution. Prussia was then aninferior Power, and 
thus Austria remained the leader in the German Union 
until 1866 when, after the concerted war against Den- 
mark, she was not only forced to vacate Schleswig- 
Holstein but succumbed at Kéniggraetz and lost her 
supremacy in Central Europe. The German Union 
was dissolved and there was no regard for Austria in 
he new North German Union, out of which the Ger- 
man Empire sprang in 1871 into existence. Until then 
the Foreign Minister, Count Beust, had constantly 
thought of revenge for 1865. He was dismissed, 
while his successor, the noble-spirited Count An- 
drassy, refrained from the unsound idea of a new war, 
and was even successful in inducing the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany and the King of Italy to visit 
the World’s Exhibition, held in Vienna in 1873. 
This renewed friendly relations with Germany; 
and, finally, on October 7th, 1879, Prince Bismarck 
and Count Andrassy concluded an alliance whereby 
Austria and Germany bound themselves to mutual 
support with full war forces in case either of them 
should be attacked by Russia, or in case Russia should 
assist another Power in such an aggression. An- 
drassy’s successors, Baron Haymerle and Count Kal- 
noky, strengthened the alliance, of which in 1881 Italy 
became the third contracting party, because she felt 
herself injured in her interests in the Mediterranean 
by the occupation of Tunis by France and the latter’s 
entire attitude. France's enthusiasm for Russia must 
have considerably vanished when, just after the Czar’s 
recent splendid reception by the French nation, Prince 
Bismarck made the sensational disclosures concerning 
a separate treaty that had existed between Russiaand 
Germany, and by which either Power in case of ag- 
gression would have remained neutral. What else the 
‘«man of blood and iron” meant to effect by these dis- 
closures, relates seemingly to the inability of his suc- 
cessors of renewing such. extraordinary terms with 
‘‘cool-minded” St. Petersburg. It can be surmised 
that the Foreign Office in Vienna had intelligence of 
that treaty, because the disclosures have not created 
there any excitement in official circles and have but 
given cauSe to the open declaration that Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s loyalty to the Triple Alliance would 
not be altered by them. 
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A foreign influence of great importance for Austria 
is His Holiness, the Pope. There is no heartier and 
personally truer adherent to him than the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, to whose conscience as well as to the 
traditions of whose house it was a great conflict to 
sanction, two years ago, the Hungarian Civil Marriage 
Law. Circumstances forced him to it. Slowly but 
surely Rome is losing ground in Austria, where the 
Emperor Joseph II first dared to break the predomi- 
nating influence of the Catholic Church. In our 
times the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope 
created such discontent in the Empire that, in 1870, 
the present Emperor fulfilled the wishes of the Liberal 
Party by revoking the Papal covenant, according to 
which the pubiic schools were under the sole admin- 
istration and control of the clergy. 

It remains to reflect upon the relations of the Em- 
pire to the United States.with a few remarks. These 
relations were never either friendly or unfriendly. 
They are to-day of a merely curteous nature. This is 
caused by the conditions and general interests of 
State and people, which are here and there quite dif- 
ferent. Hungary, as must be stated, has to be ex- 
cepted in this regard, because she has a free constitu- 
tion which fully suits the people. 

In former years the Administration in Washington 
had some unpleasant experiences with the Govern- 
ment in Vienna. I will but mention one instance, 
the case of Hungary’s most famous revolutionist, 
Louis Kossuth. Official circles in Vienna and Buda- 
pest longyago expressed great admiration for the insti- 
tutions and the development of the grand American 
Republic. 

The relations of both countries have never been 
of any political significance; and, except the usual 
shipping, consular, naturalization, extradition and 
other treaties ‘‘with most favored nations of the 
earth,” hardly anything of note ever passes through 
the official channels of the two Governments. That 
the Austro-Hungarian Legation’in Washington will 
soon be raised to an embassage cannot be called a 
necessity. It will be accomplished for the reason 
that the Foreign Office in Vienna wishes to be repre- 
sented in Washington in the same rank .and style as 
the other great Powers of Europe. The principal 
cause of Austria’s insignificant standing in the United 
States is that there is its lack of the shipping and 
commerce in comparison to those of other great 
nations, and that the Austrian and Hungarian immi- 
grants consist mostly of drifting day laborers, of 
whom a large part are illiterates. The number of 
agents of Austrian merchants and manufacturers is, 
according to these circumstances, very limited in the 
United States. 


New York City. 


Italy and ie’ Triple Alliance. 


BY LUIGI ROVERSI, 





Pouiticat Eprror or ‘I: ProGreso ITALo-AMERICANO,” New York. 


To speak of the foreign policy of Italy is, in a 
word, to speak of the Triple Alliance; the one term 
is entirely synonymous with the other, the same in- 
terests, scopes and questions are concentrated in 
both. 

No one, not even the opponents of the Govern- 
ment, can deny that Germany has an unquestionable 
title to the gratitude of the Italians, she having con- 
tributed, directly and indirectly, to their national 
unification. She has never sought to impress them 
with a sense of obligation toward her, but has in 
every way shown her sympathy and support for their 
cause. They in their turn, as demonstrated in their 
political reformation, have shown their appreciation 
and disinterested esteem. 

No one can dispute that altho Germany and Italy 
have many interests in common, they are antagonistic 
in nothing; and that while the Triple Alliance can 
and does prove of immense benefit to the Italians, it 
can in no wise result to their injury. This being the 
case nothing remains to the adversaries of the Alli- 
ance but the argument against the great military ex- 
pense it incurs—a natural and legitimate conse- 
quence. ; 

It is more than obvious that the military expenses 
weigh very heavily upon the finances of the State and 
upon the national economy; still it is only just to say 
that they are necessary to this alliance with Germany, 
an alliance which, if it exercises any influence upon 
the military expenses of Italy, exercises it rather in a 
sense of making them less than they would be had 
Italy alone to think for her own security, for the de- 
fense of her own dignity, and for her own interests. 
As a matter of fact this alliance did not exist when 
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Italy first recognized the absolute necessity for re- 
forming her military system, and of increasing the 
proportions of the army and navy budgets. 

That this change did not occur in sufficient time, 
and in an efficacious manner, was greatly deplored by 
Victor Emmanuel when the Oriental question was 
raised, a question in which Italy should have been 
among the first toenter, but in which instead she was 
compelled to remain inert on account of her military 
weakness. Thus she was excluded from all actions 
and interests included in the question or which re- 
lated to other matters. 

The tendency of European policy was and is such as 
to render armies more and more necessary, and Italy 
freely pursued her course of military reformation, and 
no one accused hér of mistaken or impossible meas- 
ures in thus fortifying the country, while some even 
lamented that she did not sufficiently do so. 

Events were not long in justifying these dissatisfac- 
tions, for following the Oriental question the Egyptian 
matter came into discussion, and Italy, insufficiently 
fortified, was compelled to take a position which can- 
not be recalled by Italians without the most acute dis- 
pleasure, for it resulted unfavorably to the country 
both materially and morally. 

Nothing, then, can in reason be said against the 
Italians for fighting for their friendship and union 
with Germany, altho it natu.ally imposes immense 
sacrifices for military expenses. As this union im- 
posed no obligations, and tended to bring their 
nation on a par with other Powers—France, for 
example—it profited and profits them in a manner 
known to all. 

We cannot recall all the incidents which led Italian 
policy in that direction—a direction which should 
never have been changed, especially after the war of 
1866—which, if rightly followed, would have exercised 
a great influence upon Europeanevents. Certainly from 
that time until the present, no veracious statement 


can be brought forward to prove that the military ex- 


penses of Italy are a consequence of the Alliance. It 
is sufficient to look around and observe upon what 
they depend, and what is done by other nations. 

Is England, like Italy, bound by special treaties to 
Germany ? | Everybody knows she is not. And yet, 
as everybody also knows, she has expended enormous 
sums in the defense of her interests, constructing 
entire fleets of new war ships, reforming and improv- 
ing the materials of war, raising fortresses upon her 
coasts, extending the area of both army and navy. 

The interests of Italy are perhaps, as a whole, less 
than those of England; but they are not, on that 
account, less important or precious in the eyes of the 
Italian Government and people. They are also more 
exposed than those of England, because Italy as a 
military and political organization is younger and less 
powerful, and more open to attacks on every side. 

It desired unity, liberty, independence. These 
are benefits—costly benefits—that the army must de- 
fend before all and above all. Liberty, unity, inde- 
pendence, besides being objects in themselves, are 
likewise means to national well-being. Therefore, 
the armaments of Italy have the aim to facilitate 
these benefits in such a manner that the country is 
in no danger of being overwhelmed by her pacific ex- 
pansion. This fate was threatened once when her 
military expenses, enormously heavy, were yet in- 
sufficient and unsupported by the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Disarm and isolate her, and then observe with 
what respect Italy would be treated and in what re- 
gions she would be able to assert her voice, push her 
commerce, carry on her activity and fulfil her duties 
by exercising her rights as a great civil power, a duty 
which should be the aim and purpose of a country of 
30,000,000, with a past like which no other in the 
world can boast, and a future of bright and glorious 
prospects. , 

Karl Blind (an Englishman considered one of the 
most famous liberals in Europe), a friend of Mazzini, 
in reply to inquiries as to his opinion upon the Triple 
Alliance thus expresses himself: 

‘* Now, to put it briefly before the public, I desire the 
firm union of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy as a 
guaranty absolutely necessary to a peace most desir- 
able in Europe and against the too possible perils that 
threaten it from East to West. I consider this alliance 
the true security of Italian unity against the intrigues 
for the re-establishment of the temporal power of the 
Papacy, which is the rabid enemy of intellectual prog- 
ress. I amconvinced that in the maintenance of the 


French Republic—the pacific developments of which 
could benefit the entire Continent—the Triple Alliance 
would be a means of restricting that tendency to jimgo- 
ism, a perilous tendency which, without some salutary 
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parrier would quickly gain the upper hand, conducting 
France to new misfortunes and to the restoration either 
of a military dictatorship or of an imperial régime. 
How much the Republicans of Italy should reflect upon 
that point. 

‘‘ Firmly maintaining the principles that have guided 
me during my entire life, I am of the opinion that those 
who would dissolve the alliance of the three Powers, 
those who in this matter are opposed to the well-rea- 
soned and truly liveral policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment, work and strive only for reaction.” 

This judgment, issuing spontaneously and consci- 
entiously from the pen of an illustrious thinker (one 
of the few left who pertain to the period of the great 
international struggles for liberty), requires no com- 
ment; comment, in fact, would but lessen the im- 
pressions it must create in all honest and impartial 
minds. We observe only that such a judgment should 
have great weight with its opponents; for the learned 
Liberal does not overlook questions less important 
and of no immediate actuality which serve as reasons 
or pretexts for their rage. He simply puts them in 
place, and does not admit that they exercise a dis- 
turbing influence upon a treaty which recommends 
itself in so many ways, and whose good effects are 
evident even to those who do not possess a very acute 
political insight, nor sufficient historical culture to 
banish the inconveniences which it has already pre- 
vented and continues to prevent. 

In our opinion, therefore, the Triple Alliance is 
more than meritorious since by it peace has been 
maintained in the face of many perils; and tho cer- 
tain individuals have condemned the treaty as being 
of a reactionary nature, results have proved that it 
has served to promote the cause of liberty. ° 

Altho in the z#terzor Italy has, on the whole, fol- 
lowed a most liberal policy which, under various as- 
pects is approved even by out-and-out Radicals, as 
for instance in the Vatican question, in the exterzor 
the Triple Alliance has accomplishéd only that which 
would serve and benefit the principles of international 
justice to the advantage of all, but especially to the 
small provinces and States. 

The accusation that the Alliance is, through its 
enormous military expenses, exhausting the resources 
of Italy has no stronger foundation than that which 
denounces it asan instrument of offense rather than a 
means of legitimate and natural defense which a 
grievous experience has proved to be so necessary. 

New York City. 


Turkey and the Balance of Power in 
Europe. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF RoBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Two years ago it would have been easy to explain 
in a few words the relation of Turkey to the balance of 
power in Europe. It was understood that, with some 
pecuniary aid, she could put 400,000 men in the field, 
armed with modern weapons; and her position, com- 
manding the entrance to the Black Sea and the 
frontiers of Russia and Austria, added to her impor- 
tance. If she joined the Russo-French alliance, 
Russia would be free to throw all her forces upon 
Central Europe, while Austria would be forced to 
defend her Southern frontier. If she joined the 
Triple Alliance, Austria would be free to the South, 
the Black Sea would be open to the English fleet or 
to an attack on the part of the allies and the Asiatic 
frontier indanger. For some years every effort was 
made to win the Sultan over to one side or the 
other, and the five Powers rivaled one another in do- 
ing him honor; but he was shrewd enough to see that 
it was not for his interest to commit himself to either 
party. Sometimes he favored one, sometimes the 
other. As all the Powers were agreed that, so long 
as peace was maintained in Europe, no attack should 
be made by any one upon the Ottoman Empire, there 
was nothing to prevent his holding this neutral posi- 
tion. In case of war he would probably have held to 
the same policy to the advantage of Russia, believing 
that he had more to fear from her than from any one 
else, 

But the events of the past two years have in- 
troduced a new factor into the Eastern question. 
England has taken up a new position. She is ready 
to make an end of the Ottoman Empire, as hopelessly 
corrupt; and a year ago she not only made this known 
to the Powers but sent her fleet to the Dardanelles 
and threatened to send it to Constantinople. No one 
who is not familiar with the inner working of Euro- 
pean diplomacy can imagine the consternation which 
this action caused on the Continent. The partition 
of the Ottoman Empire is the one question which the 
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five Powers do not dare even to mention in a whisper. 
To seriously discuss it would break up both the alli- 
ances and bring on a general war. The interests of 
France and Russia are diametrically opposed on this 
question. Russia wants Constantinople and France 
wants Syria and Palestine; but France cannot consent 
to give over Constantinople to Russia and thus make 
her the dominant Power in the Mediterranean. They 
chance to be allies now, but they may be enemies a 
few years hence. And the Czar can never give up 
the Holy City toa Roman Catholic Power. It might 
cost him his throne. Heis actually doing all that he 
can now to destroy French influence in Syria and 
Palestine. So Austria would fight to her last man 
rather than see Russia in possession of Constantino- 
ple and the Balkan Peninsula, while Germany 
would probably give up Constantinople and Austria 
too to replace France in a Russian alliance. Many 
other minor but still important questions are in- 
volved, upon which no agreement could be reached; 
such, for example, as the question of Macedonia. 

The Powers seem to have believed that Lord Salis- 
bury stirred up this question not from any interest 
in the Armenians but simply to set all Europe by the 
ears—and the European press has abused England as 
never before. In reality Lord Salisbury probably be- 
lieved that the fear of being forced into a discussion 
of this question would lead the Powers to take such 
action at Constantinople as would restore peace and 
order in the Empire and save it from going to pieces 
by itself. He was mistaken. The ‘‘Concert of Eu- 
rope ’’ decided that it was impossible to do anything; 
and Russia improved the opportunity to enter into an 
alliance with Turkey—the Sultan abandoning his neu- 
trality for a Russian protectorate. The Sultan is now 
practically a party to the Russo-French alliance; and 
Bulgaria has followed his lead and made her peace 
with Russia, so that the Triple Alliance has suffered a 
great defeat, altho not a gun has been fired. 

But the events of the present year—the Cretan re- 
bellion, the troubles in Syria and Macedonia, the 
massacre in Constantinople—have again forced the 
Eastern question upon the attention of the Powers, 
partly through an increased sympathy in Europe for 
the Armenians, partly from the financial ruin which 
has put a stop to foreign trade, and partly through a 
fear that Lord Salisbury may have been right in pre- 
dicting that the Empire would go to pieces of itself if 
nothing was done. But again, the Powers have 
assured each other that nothing can induce them to 
talk about the partition ofthe Empire. Russia could 
take Constantinople any day without difficulty. The 
English press has been entieating her to do it, but 
she dares not; and the Czar has been traveling about 
Europe to assure the Powers that he will not. No 
one has understood this attitude of the Powers better 
than the Sultan. He has seen, through all these 
troubles, that he was master.of the situation and 
could do exactly what he pleased. He has laughed 
at the threats of the Ambassadors, and watched the 
gathering of the fleets in the Archipelago with per- 
fect equanimity. He has not even troubled himself 
to strengthen the defenses of the Bosporus. 

There are rumors of an impending intervention 
here by the Great Powers; I do not know what 
foundation there may be for these, but I am sure that 
if there be an intervention here it will not disturb the 
boundaries of the Turkish Empire. It will proclaim 
anew tothe world that the maiftenance of the status 
guo in Turkey is essential to the peace of Europe. 


Two Scenes. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 





Two scenes have stamped themselves indelibly on 
the brain of the world: First, the Czar, blazing with 
diamonds, guarded by soldiers standing so closely to- 
gether that they were practically visible forthe whole 
length of the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
four hundred miles away; not the smallest detail forgot- 
ten that could guard him from danger, not the least 
token of self-prostration that humanity could exhibit 
lacking from the amazing and to thoughtful minds 
the shocking spectacle of his ‘‘apotheosis.” Second, 
the great plain outside Moscow, where half a million 
peasant people gathered, brimming with ignorance 
and loyalty, to receive a pewter mug and a piece of 
cake in memory of the pageant they had watched 
from afar. 

But human life is cheap where Emperors reign; for 
it is a natural law that the artificial aggrandizement 
of one is in exact proportion to the minimizing of the 
mass. What the one gets the mass misses; and so for 
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the mass on the plains there were no guardians, no 
police, no disciplined host to hold them in order. Ii 
they had been cattle their value would have led toa 
careful distribution of drovers who would have taken 
care that they did each other no harm; but they were 
only peasants—and to the number of these Russia 
adds a million a year; so they were left to themselves; 
and lacking the power of self-protection, at first the 
inertia, and afterward the momentum of their vast 
bulk forced them literally to walk on one another, 
As one peasant said: ‘‘ When 1 reached my hand to 
take the cup I knew I was standing on the soft body 
of a woman.” Six thousand were thus trampled to 
death, and six thousand more were wounded. What 
an offering this to the Czar! 

Journalists who describe the catastrophe say that 
there was no screaming or demonstration of any kind, 
but all through that mass of humanity could be 
noted an undertone of unspeakable agony too terri- 
ble to hear, like the wail of the waves onthe shores. 
It was the voiceless heartbreak of the oppressed. It 
has surged out through the nations; it is borne on 
breezes to the West; it was the cry of ignorance that 
might have been knowledge; weakness that might 
have been power; misery that might have been happi- 
ness; and—most heartbreaking of all—it was the 
wail of faith that had failed, and loyalty that had been 
crushed under the heel of the most massive despotism 
that still remains to curse the world. 

We are told that Russia is the strongest of all Gov- 
ernments; and she has proved it by her power to 
trample on the great host of her subjects, not on the 
wide plain near Moscow, but across the great Empire 
from Siberia to the Baltic. We are not inveighing 
against the young Czar, he is but the puppet of his 
predecessors, he cannot do other than carry out the 
traditions of his nation; indeed, we are kindly dis- 
posed toward him and his young consort, and have 
tender hopes that this calamity may touch their 
hearts, already kind, to greater devotion toward their 
people so loyal and distressed; and we pray that the 
martyred Armenians may yet find outstretched for 
their deliverance, the iron arm of the ‘‘ White Czar”’ 

in his character of ‘‘ Little Father,” as the faithful 
péasants love to cal! him. 


Evanston, ILL. 








The Children of London. 
A SERIOUS HOLIDAY STUDY. 
Il. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 


Where, and how, let us ask, did a special feeling 
of responsibility for the training of these children 
first show itself, practically? Without doubt, in the 
first place, by the establishment of free schools such 
as Harrow, Tunbridge, Highgate, and others for the 
education of the children; these, however, went buta 
very little way. Dr. Furnivall, in ‘‘The Babees’ 
Book,” has enumerated all the old grammar schools, 
and a very small list it is. The most remarkable foun- 
dation for the heip of children was that of Christ’s 
Hospital by Edward VI for the children of London, 
that noble house which it is now proposed, wickedly 
and wantonly, to take away from the place for which 
it was founded and where it ought to remain for use. 
This and other charitable schools, however, hardly 
touched the great mass of the children of the poor, 
They remained, as has been stated, in ignorance and 
neglect, learning nothing but the vice that went on 
all round them. Nor do I think that the Sunday- 
school, as founded in the las: century, was able to 
touch more thana very small proportion of the gutter 
children. Then came, however, the ragged school, 
and, in due course, that society which has surely for 
fifty years and more become a continual wellspring 
of beneficence and good work, the Ragged School 
Union. 

Who invented the thing? Who invented the name 
of Ragged School? I know not. Ragged schools 
were in existence before the Ragged School Union 
was founded. Not many, it would appear. How- 
ever, there was at least one. This is proved by a let- 
ter from Charles Dickens, written in the year 1843 to 
one of the pioneers of the movement. He speaks, 
with the splendid enthusiasm which was part of his 
nature, of the Ragged School on Saffron Hill as a 
‘¢ most noble undertaking,” and a ‘‘ great and Chris- 
tian labor’’; he offers to find funds for a washing 
place for the lads, and for one or two sheds or lofts 
which might be hired for school purposes; and he 
asks that visitors or teachers should limit themselves 
to the broad truths of religion taught in the school 
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by those who founded it. This precaution, always 
necessary where there are divergences and differences 
of creed, was even more necessary then than now, 
because at the present moment the odéum theolog- 
icum seems to have gone off into a quiet nap, which 
we must take great care not to disturb. But in the 
year 1843 there was a rampant, aggressive, oppress- 
ive, tyrannical, narrow Calvinism abroad. Dickens 
hated it; he wrote against it; he ridiculed it; he feared 
it; he would protect the children if he could from it, 
thereby showing how deeply had sunk into his heart 
the new-born pity for the children of the gutter. ‘It 
seems to me,”’ he says, ‘‘ of vital importance that no 
person, however well intentioned, should perplex the 
minds of these unfortunate creatures with religious 
mysteries that young people with the best advantages 
can but imperfectly understand,” or, as one might 
say, people of all ages ‘‘ with the best advantages.” 

One would like to know whether that washing place 
was ever set up; whether those lofts or rooms were 
ever rented at the expense of the novelist.- To those 
who love their Dickens I would suggest, as a really 
valuable contribution to the literature which has 
grown up around his name, an examination into his 
feeling for children of all kinds—whether little Paul, 
or Joe, or Nell, or Smike, or Oliver Twist, or the Fat 
Boy. 

One must not forget, in speaking of the beginnings, 
the work of John Pounds, cobbler, of Portsmouth. 
I remember, as a child, being shown his shop. I 
daresay I was shown the man himself, if he was living 
in the Forties. He received the waifs and strays of 
a great town, which was at that time an exceedingly 
profligate place, and taught them. His shop was in 
St. Mary’s Street, and, if I remember right, the back 
looked out upon the churchyar@ where they buried 
the private soldiers. We must not forget Mr. Starey 
of Field Lane renown, nor Mr. Cranfield, with his 
‘‘Fragment” Schools of Southwark. Nor, again, in 
the discovery of the street child, must we forget the 
name of Lord Shaftesbury. My own former connec- 
tion with the work which, tho not charitable, at- 
tracted the sympathies and interest of that strange 
mixture of the widest and noblest philanthropy with 
the narrowest theology, enabled me to have some 
slight acquaintance with him. To me he appeared a 
person of remarkably austere habit and manner. I 
cannot understand any familiarity possible with a man 
who presented such severity to outward view. But 
his works speak for him. And in no endeavor did he 
work harder than in the cause of the children. An- 
other worker in this cause—I think he worked most 
for Field Lane—was a man whom I knew well; I 
mean the late John Macgregor. He, too, professed 
the narrow school, but he presented a very different 
face from that of Lord Shaftesbury. It was a very 
cheerful face. The man simply professed the creed 
in which he was educated, and added to it another 
creed of his own which might be summed upas follows: 
‘I believe in a strong and healthy body; I believe in 
athletics as a way of keeping out the Devil; I believe 
in wrestling and boxing, and running and racing, and 
rowing and jumping.’” And he practiced what he 
preached, being a man of indomitable pluck and great 
personal strength, with a heart as big as his body 
could conveniently hold. 

Pity for the children has grown and put forth 
branches of all kinds since the Ragged School Union 
first began. The first schools were held in the even- 
ing. But what were the children doing all the day? 
They were doing what they ought not to do; they 
were not doing what they ought todo. Therefore it 
became necessary to have day schools as well, or in 
the place of the evening schools. In the day schools 
the founders taught the world a lesson which it has 
not yet fully grasped, namely, that the religious diffi- 
culty must be met by teaching broad Christianity 
without any sectarian opinions, and that the body 
must be developed and strengthened by industrial 
training and exercise. They proceeded to establish 
classes where crafts of all kinds were taught; they 
found that many of the street children were home- 
less—they established Refuges; they found that there 
would be a better opening for the boys in the Colo- 
nies than at home, and they obtained a grant from 
Parliament for emigration purposes—this grant was 
foolishly discontinued, but private benevolence car- 
ries on the work, Then they founded ‘training 
ships.” John Macgregor started the Shoe Black 
Brigade, and worked it well for many years, They 
found that in every street there were cripples, boys 
and girls unable to attend school or to get any ad- 
vantage out of those institutions, They, therefore, 
established a Cripples’ Home, and started a weekly 
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visitation of cripples in their own homes. Not to’ 
mention the religious side of the Society, they are 
responsible for Flower Shows, Rag Collecting, 
Mothers’ Meetings, Newsboys’ Homes, Penny Banks, 
Penny Dinners, the Day in the Country, Holiday 
Homes, Working Men’s Clubs, and institutions of 
many other kinds. It is, indeed, a noble record of 
unpaid, devoted work in a cause which should be more 
precious to us than any other, except the preservation 
of our land and our liberties, that of redeeming the 
children, and winning them over to the side of order, 
and civilization, and religion. 

We started with considering the subject of pity for 
the children; we end with a panegyric on the Ragged 
School Union. What else was to be expected? 
What institution over the whole wide world has at- 
tempted so much for the children and done so much? 
The monument of those early workers is the multi- 
tude of prosperous and God-fearing colonials who are 
building up Canada and Australasia—descendants of 
the gutter children picked up by Lord Shaftesbury 
and his fellow-workers. Their monument is in every 
street where the respectable craftsman lives, and even 
in the street where the very poor crowd together; 
the casual laborer, the habitual criminal, the ‘‘ un- 
fortunate,” the child-mother, the sweated needle- 
woman, the drunken, and the squalid, and the starv- 
ing. Their children play in the street, but the Rag- 
ged School Union finds them out and drags them 
into its all-devouring net. Greater than all the dis- 
coveries of this age of marvels is the discovery and 
the rescue of the street child. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Fine Arts. 
The New York Water Color Club. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





Tuis Club, which differs principally from the Society 
in its youth and in the large proportion of women mem- 
bers, gains in strength from year to year. The exhibi- 
tion, as usual, includes miniatures and pastels; and it 
would lose much of its interest if the latter were 
omitted. Often the crayons are passed over broad 
washes, giving an over-film of dragged color, which is 
most effective; asin Mrs. Sears’s portrait of the blonde 
lady square to the front, where the yellow shoulder 
drapery creeps into the background by the aid of this 
medium. This is one of Mrs. Sears’s best works, and 
that means much; her poppies are papery, tho they are 
drawn with great vigor and decorative sense. In pure 
pastel there is excellent portrait work; that attracting 
most attention is Mrs. Parrish’s lady in lavender vel- 
vet, and elbow black gloves against an almost black 
background. Ifthe lavender could have been made to 
sing in one or two passages! Miss Gotthold uses her 
pastel with a mysterious reticence, barely covering the 
canvas, which accords well with the thoughtful charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Mary”’ and the ‘“‘ Child’s Head.” 

A fair little boy in blue sailor suit and deret, by Mrs. 
Dewey, which brings to mind in an odd way Holbein’s 
‘* Henry the Eighth”’; a child’s head by Mr.M. F. Boston; 
‘*Ethna,” by Mr. Freer; adrawing of a head, by Mr. 
Beckwith, against a goldfish bowl slightly touched with 
color; ‘‘ Ray E,’’ by Mr. Earle, full of decision in sub- 
ject and handling—these are all strong work. 

Miss Ashley’s ‘‘ Lady of France,’ with her red hair 
against tapestry background, is delightful in color and 
line in a stained-glass way. There are several exam- 
ples of this decorative use of color by Mr. Heinigke; 
‘*Za Cigale,’ by Mr. Cauldwell, is an able and dis- 
agreeable head; and one prefers to enjoy him in a little 
nude, ‘‘A Lazy Girl,” loitering by her washbowl. Mr. 
Snell’s ‘‘ Will of the Wisp,” with a star in her wing, and 
green twilight settling over the hill, is sensitive in color 
and feeling. 

His ‘‘ English Village”’ leads us to landscape through 
a byway trod by the last century. Here we find ‘‘ Old 
Fields,’’ by Mr. Manley; ‘‘ November,” by Mr. Gruppe; 
an ‘‘ Autumnal Haze,’’ by Mr. C. W. Eaton, where a 
white house casts its reflection down a stream bordered 
by bushes in autumnal tints; ‘‘An October Day,” by Mr. 
Thompson; ‘‘ A Briery Path,’’ by Mr. Needham; an 
‘Old Windmill,’’ by Mr. Van Gorder, and ‘‘On the 
Outskirts,’”’ of the village, by Miss Lambert. A strong 
note is struck by Miss Lillian M. Brown in ‘‘ French 
Town in St. Louis,”’ with its strong, clear acceptance of 
fact in telegraph poles, ‘‘ prairie schooners’’ and fore- 
ground of banana carts; and another by Mr. Hill in 
‘“Moonlight,’’ with its white, lamplighted buildings 
angling into a flood of swirling waters. 

‘*Night,’’ by Mr. Rehn, is an all-blue picture of the 
sea, but far from a monochrome, full of the movement 
and the quality of water with a silvered, softened 
moonwake striking over the waves. ‘‘ Evening,’’ by 
Mr. Butler, is tenderin color and gives the pound of the 
breaking surf. But the decorative treatment of sea and 
shore is by Mr, Bancel La Farge, the young son and 
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associate of Mr. John La Farge, whose single contribu- 
tion of ‘‘ Porcupine Island” is not one of his important 
works. Mr. Willis’s ‘‘ Coast at Grand Manan”’ is a good 
study of rocks and grass. 

Mrs. Scott contributes several sketches of her recent 
trip. Among them ‘‘ The Old Well,’’ which, like her 
flower paintings, is fine in color. Another report of 
foreign travel is the ‘‘ Amida,’’ by Miss Longstrete, with 
its retreating line of huge sculptured rock-faces. 

‘*Summer Roses,’’ by Miss Lippincott, tho somewhat 
hard, gives the fresh-cut appearance of the sturdy 
flower which ‘‘ bids the rash gazer veil his eye’’; and 
‘Pond Lilies,’’ by Miss Seeley, is among the attractive 
studies. 

Mr. Curran has combined flowers and children in 
‘*Morning Glories’ and ‘‘ Marigolds,’’ where the little 
heads would have more genuine stamp if they savored 
less of the photograph, as they do in ‘‘ The Story Book” 
where the nearer of the two child heads is charming. 

Mr. Keller attempts to tell an interesting story in 
‘*Coming Events,’’ where a young lady on a bench is 
supposed to know that her lover is coming by seeing his 
reflection inthe water, which she could not do since the 
‘‘angle of incidence”’ points to the position of the paint- 
er ratherthanto hers. ‘‘ The Treasure,’ a lady in red 
holding a miniature, and an Abbey-like lady by ‘‘ The 
Fireside,’’ are excellent and advancing work by Mrs. 
Sherwood. Miss Lydia Emmet’s ‘ Portrait,’’ with its 
wood-shaving curls, is an escaped chromo by some one 
who can do good work. Miss Shepley’s Holland studies 
are bright and well conceived, but the drawing is rathcr 
neglected. Mr. Pepper’s ‘* Jufvrouw"’ is well drawn 
and charmingly mellow in tone, and Miss Eva P. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Lady”’ in yellow at the piano is an excellent 
study. 

In still life, ‘‘ Apples,’’ by Miss Barri and a ‘‘ Book 
Study "’ (159), by Miss Stone, may be mentioned. Miss 
Maury’s goose and pool called ‘‘ Vanity’’ is good and 
witty. Mr. Foster contributes sheep as usual, this time 
going to their barn with good movement on ‘‘ A Rainy 
Day.”’ 

In Mr. McIlhenney’s ‘‘ December’’ the sheep are less 
successful than the shepherd and the sunset back- 
ground. . 

‘‘A Little Brittany Girl,’’ by Mr. Reeves, appears to 
be one of those unforeseen successes in a preliminary 
sketch on canvas which the artist is wise enough to let 
alone. ‘‘ First Steps,” also, by Miss Maury, leads one 
to put her name away in the memory for future refer- 
ence; the sister-mother and baby are dears—rather 
Raffaelli-like. Another reminiscence of the French- 
man is the interesting landscape work of Mr. White. 

Mr. Daingerfield and Miss Mary R. Williams share 
the little room at the left. The former is always imag- 
inative and was estecmed by the late Mr. George Inness, 
of whose work ‘‘ Passing Shadows’”’ reminds us, as the 
coming man. The very attractive catalog, with gold 
and green on white parchment cover, is miserably 
proof-read, full of pitfalls. 





Mr. Walter L. Palmer again exhibits at the Avery 
galleries a group of water-color studies, the subjects 
drawn from snow scenes and from Venice.. A more ed- 
ucative scheme of work could hardly be planned than 
to follow the study of the delicate lights and reflected 
shadows of snow-covered fields, with the brilliant, pos- 
itive color of Venetian summer, and Mr. Palmer is re- 
paid by visible progress. In these sketches, as in his 
fine picture at Pittsburg, where the sky is the point of 
interest, the foreground does not always escape that 
thinness of quality which often accompanies the use of 
opaque watercolor. Then, too, the dark tints of the hem- 
locks are sometimes clogged; but in ‘‘ Christmas Night”’ 
there is mystery of creeping shadow without blackness. 
‘‘ An Upland Stream,” ‘‘ A Mountain Road, Arkville” 
and ‘‘A Venetian Panorama’”’ are sure to be favorites. 


Mr. George G. Barnard has recently given a special 
exhibit of the sculptures whi¢h won him exceptional 
honor at the Champ de Mars, Paris, in 1894; and they 
confirm the impression of power and elevated thought 
which an article, published in THE INDEPENDENT last 
summer, upon the sculptor and his studio, strove to 
express. 


New York City. 


Sanitary. 
The Removal of the Prejudice Against 


Vaccination. 


In this centennial year of the announcement by Jen- 
ner of his conviction that he had discovered a safe de- 
liverance for mankind from the scourge of smallpox, 
it is a most interesting study to recall various interest- 
ing points connected with that discovery, showing what 
an alert and close observer he was of the conditions 
on which a successful issue of the operation depended. 
The advance of science has demonstrated the value of 
his precautions; but another useful as well as interest- 
ing study is the improvements that have been made 
during the century, in the production of the bovine 
virus, with aseptic and antiseptic precautions that 
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almost infallibly exclude any possible danger of infect- 
ing a vaccinated person with the germs of any other 
disease. In a few cases this unfortunate thing did 
happen in the early days of the practice, and resulted 
in creating a vague prejudice that it requires all the 
science and skill of the present day successfully to com- 
bat. Now, the progress of bacteriology has unveiled 
the secret causes of the early disasters, and devised 
effectual remedies, and it will not be without interest to 
describe the method of procedure ina first-class vaccine 
farm, as the establishments are named where the pure 
vaccine virus is produced, and prepared for the market. 

In these, the latest is the best, because every year 
sees some improvement in the methods adopted to keep 
out of the prepared material every bacterium save and 
only the one that, being introduced by scarification into 
the human body, will produce the modified form of 
smallpox, that will effectually protect from any future 
attack of the disease, no matter how direct the expc- 
sure. 

In Marietta, Penn., in Lancaster County, where the 
richest farming land in that great State is found, is sit- 
uated a model establishment known as the Lancaster 
County Vaccine Farms. Here is a series of buildings 
in which five hundred head of suitable cattle could be 
under treatment at the same time if necessary—as might 
be the case if a great epidemic like that of 1872 should 
gain headway in the country. The animals selected 
are young heifers ranging from one to two and a half 
years, raised by the surrounding farmers for their fu- 
ture milch cows. These animals are rented to the vac- 
cine propagators, being brought to the stables and pre- 
pared, and passed through the vaccinating process, and 
recovered to sound health, and returned to their owners 
in about thirty days. The animals are brought either 
in wagons built expressly for the purpose or are driven. 
They are thoroughly groomed and allowed to recover 
from the agitation of the journey. Their temperature 
is taken morning and evening, and they are tested with 
tuberculin for tuberculosis. If any are found with this 
disease a price is fixed and they are at once killed, so 
as to remove all danger of infecting the locality. So 
careful has been the watch, and so resolute the destruc- 
tion, that the whole region is wonderfully free from 
diseased animals of any kind. The accepted candidates 
are then removed to a stable that is as light as a lady’s 
parlor, the floors being of a concrete that is washed into 
trapped drain pipes, and they are flushed so often as to 
be perfectly clean. The diet is that which experience 
has shown will produce the most perfect health, and 
just as great care is given during the inevitable ‘‘ sick- 
ness’’ that follows vaccination; for it is found that if 
musty food or unpalatable water is offered, an animal 
will often refuse to eat or drink for twenty-four hours, 
and at certain critical seasons this will result in the 
failure to form a proper vesicle, and so far is unprofit- 
able, pecuniarily viewed. 

The operating room is flooded with sunshine, but 
protected from the ingress of flies by window screens. 
When the animal is secured by the proper appliances 
the operator, dressed in a clean suit of white duck, 
washes his hands in a bichlorid solution and scarifies a 
spot that has previously been washed with bichlorid 
solution, and shaved twice, and dried with a clean 
towel. The knife used has been carefully sterilized and 
every precaution taken that no particle of dust shall 
getinto the wounds. Thelymph is carefully rubbed 
into the wounds, and the operator waits for the disease 
to run its course. 

The vesicle is in a proper condition for the removal 
of the lymph in from five to seven days. A ‘‘crust”’ is 
formed that our fathers thought was the right material 
to use in the old-fashioned, human, arm-to-arm process. 
There are possibilities of this crust being contaminated 
by particles of dust, and if this dust is from dirty hay, 
the potent bacterium of lockjaw may be there. This 
is removed, and beneath it is a layer that is at once 
removed, for it often contains the bacteria of pus which 
while worthless as vaccine can set up a distressing in- 
flammation in a new subject. All the area about the 
vesicle is washed with bichlorid before beginning the 
removal of the lymph. The ivory ‘ points ”’ on which 
it is taken are soaked in alcolol, placed on a screen and 
a lighted match applied, and afterward placed in a hot- 
air sterilizer, and arranged in wooden clamps holding 
fifty. Then asthe lymph oozes up from the bared and 
cleansed vesicle it is painted with sterilized brushes on 
to the points; and just as minute care is given to pack- 
ing it for sale. 

The operating room and the packing room are finished 
in wood matched to avoid cracks, carefully painted and 
varnished, and very frequently washed down with bi- 
chlorid solution. 

Many more points in the cleansing of all things con- 
nected with the process might be set down, but enough 
has been written to show that in being vaccinated 
to-day there is no serious risk. While the above was 
being written, there appeared in England the Report of 
the Royal Commission, appointed in 1889 to investigate 
the whole history of vaccination, including all the acci- 
dents that have come from the entrance to the systems 
of vaccinated persons of other diseases in consequence 
of it; and they gave ‘full scope” to the evidence of 
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those who are opposed, as well as those who approve 
it, they investigated all the improvements that have 
been made in the practice, and pronounced their verdict 
on its value, and gave their views as to how far it ought 
to be made compulsory. The men who composed the 
commission were, as Zhe Spectator justly avers, able 
and representative men—men of the highest rank as 
physiologists, surgeons, physicians, lawyers, judges 
and legislators. The list is: Lord Herschel, Sir James 
Paget, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir Guyer Hunter, 
Sir Edwin Galsworthy, Mr. Dugdale, Q.C.; Prof. 
Michael Foster, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, Mr. Samuel 
Whitbread, Judge Meadows White, Mr. I. A. Bright, 
Mr. I. A. Picton and Dr. Collins, certainly wisely 
chosen for their fitness. Zhe Spectator of August 22d 
gives a brief summary of the Report, and bemoans the 
fact that it was not put forth earlier, under the idea 
that it might have prevented the catastrophe at Glouces- 
ter last spring, where over 1,500 persons were sick at 
one time with smallpox, and over 500 died in little more 
than a month; a probably mistaken theory, for the 
seemingly wilfui blindness that besets the anti-vaccina- 
tionists appears to be one of the inscrutable reactionary 
swings of the pendulum of progress, in which the men- 
tal state of the clique affected is like that which the old 
divines called ‘‘ judicial blindness.’’ 
‘‘awfulexample”’ 


Nothing but an 
will-rouse minds made apathetic by 
it. The statue of Jenner stands in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral near the scene of the tragedy; and when the local 
editor, who had been most active in promoting the 
delusion, begged the pardon of his townsmen and 
metaphorically went down on his knees by being vac- 
cinated, we can imagine the marble lips opening and 
saying ‘‘ [told youso’’; but that could not bring back 
his 500 fellow-citizens lying in their untimely graves. 
Probably the Commission felt that it would give a dra- 
matic force to their Report and insure ita wider reading 
to put it forth in the centennial year. 

What were their conclusions ? First, a decided vindica- 
tion of the virtue of vaccination if—as The Spectator 
pithily says—only there is enough of it, as they are all 
confirmed in the opinion of the great value of revacci- 
nation, and would have persons specially exposed vac- 
cinated and revaccinated to the third and fourth time; 
vaccinations that do not ‘‘take”’ afford no protection 
whatever. There is some danger ina vaccination inthe 
most careful manner, with pure calf-lymph, but in pro- 
portion to the good done, it is insignificant, hence some 
of the commissioners were in favor of very stringent com- 
pulsory laws; but inasmuch as there is occasionally a 
‘‘conscience”’ case, exceptions can be made by the mag- 
istrate whose duty it is to impose the penalty for non- 
conformity. They think that the danger in the case ot 
unwilling and negligent parents would be obviated if 
the public vaccinator should go to the house and vacci- 
nate the child who hasno certificate to show, and then 
look after the case till recovered, and attend upon any 
subsequent consequential illness. Anti-vaccinators say 
the great reduction of deaths from smallpox in this 
century, and especially since the registration began in 
1835, is the fruit of better sanitary regulations and 
practices; but the reply is, ‘‘ Why have not measles. 
scarlet fever and whooping cough experienced a simi- 
lar diminution ?”’ as they certainly have not. 


Education. 





LEAVING Statistics to the Indian Commissioner's re- 
port the Superintendent of Indian Schools, Mr. Hail- 
man, makes his annual report, just issued, a sort of 
‘* pastoral letter,” in which he comments upon the im- 
provements and defects of Indian school work during 
the past year. It is plain that the idea that ‘‘ anything 
is good enough for an Indian”’ finds no place in his 
scheme of Indian education. On the contrary, modern 
methods, high ideals, the best appliances and the most 
thorough training are to be secured for the schools in- 
trusted to his care. 

Many of the papers read at the three Institutes for 
Indian school employés, which were held during the 
past summer, are published with the programs, as an 
appendix to the Superintendent’s report. They indi- 
cate unmistakably that his corps of fellow-school-work- 
ers does not lack persons of high professional talent 
and philanthropic enthusiasm—men and women with 
high attainments, noble purpose and unselfish devotion 
tothe work of Indian education. The report empha- 
sizes the value of kindergartens for Indians, and their 
far-reaching influence upon all the grades of the schools 
in which they have been established. The principles 
of kindergarten teaching are everywhere applicable, 
and particularly when achild race is to learn from a 
mature race speaking a different language. 


The Superintendent notes with satisfaction that 
corporal punishment is yielding to ‘‘ thoughtful and 
humane methods of discipline,” which displace 


the guardhouse as well as 
Similarly he hopes that the ‘‘unreasoning offensive 
warfare’’ hitherto made in Indian schools against 
the use by the children of their native vernaculars will 
give place to an attempt to use the vernaculars as a 
help in acquiring English. This is substantially the 
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ground taken by the missionaries Riggs and others, ten 
years ago, whenthey withstood the peremptory order of 
the Indian Office forbidding any use of Indian vernacu- 
lars even in mission schools. The subject raised a tem- 
pest ina teapot at the time, till it gained the attention 
even of the President and Congress. Considerable 
progress is reported in providing Indian schools with 
skilled instructors in manual training—those who can 
teach mechanical and industrial drawing and the use of 
tools in wood and metal working so as to give pupils 
systematic, all-round practice, and sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to enable themtoapply their skill to vary- 
ing conditions and needs. The mastering of a specific 
craft can come afterward, as circumstances and indi- 
vidual bent shall indicate. The co-ordination of indus- 
trial and schoolroom work is, then, a natural sequence 
in the organization of the school and ‘‘dull text-book 
routine is supplanted by really vital work.”’ 

Two other marks of substantial progress are the 
placing of the entire Indian School service under civil 
service rules, and the increase in the number of Indian 
employés on September 15th, 1896, 493 out of 1,744 
school employés were Indians, of whom the Superintend- 
ent says: 





‘‘With few exceptions they compare not unfavorably 
with their white colleagues in persistent attention to duty, 
in stedfast continuance in their work, in a desire for self- 
improvement, in unselfish devotion to the interests of their 
charges, and in a prudent use of their income.” 

The first class of eight graduates from the two years’ 
normal course for teachers made a most favorable im- 
pression by their graduating exercises at Haskell In- 
stitute (Lawrence, Kan.) last summer. But the best 
outlook for Indian education, in the opinion of Super- 
intendent Hailman is not in the development of any 
system of Government schools, but in the transfer of all 
Indian school work to the control of the respective 
States. Since this can come about only by degrees and 
very slowly, there should be no abatement of effort to 
bring Government schools to the highest practicable 
standard of usefulness, at the same time neglecting no 
opportunity to direct the attention of State superintend- 
ents of public instruction and others tothe subject until, 
finally, the States shall come to recognize the fact that 
their duty and their interest alike require that they 
shall eaucate a// within their borders, including the 
children of the aboriginal proprietors of their domains. 


6 6 
Biblical Research. 

A PARALELL is frequently drawn between the ups 
and downs of the Pentateuchal discussions and those on 
the Homeric question. Conservative scholars can find 
encouragement in the fact that since the discoveries of 
Schliemann and D6rpfeld, not only the actual exist- 
ence of historic Troy is being accepted by Greek arche- 
ologists but that the historians of the literature of 
Greece are discarding the documentary theory of the 
origin of the Homeric poems, which has been in vogue 
since the days of Wolf for nearly a century; and also 


that the contents of these poems are being more and 
more recognized as historic. 





A most pronounced advo- 
cate of this restored traditional view was the recently 
deceased German specialist, Dr. A. F. R. Knétel, in his 
posthumous work ‘‘ Homeros der Blinde von Chios und 
Seine Werke’’ (Leipzig, 1896. Grunow). He says: 

‘* For us again Homer is the great, unequaled poet, as he 
was regarded by the Greeks, the Romans and all antiquity, 
and also by the modern world before the days of Wolf, who 
among later poets has none like him, and who is really the 
founder and father of the whole art of poetry. Honest re- 
search must declare that the theory which cuts the Ho- 
meric poems into a larger or smaller number of rhapsodies, 
is unfounded; that there has been but one great poet 
Homer, and that such great men and scholars as Woif, 
Lachmann, Dissen, Bernhardy and all their followers who 
undertook this work of literary dissection, were entirely in 
error.” 


While the sharpness of this judgment is condemned by 
some, the correctness of the substance is generally ac- 
knowledged and accepted. The sharpest critic of 
Knd6tel is possibly Ernst Maas, yet he too says: 


‘“‘ The literary sins committed in dissecting Homer have 
been great, owing to a one-sided and all too acute system of 
analysis, and this has been the case even inthe best works 
on the subject.” 


In view of the fact that the methods and manner of 
Pentateuchal analysis are now being questioned, 
especially in Germany, as has not been the case for 
decades, it will be interesting to watch if the history of 
Pentateuchal theorizing willrun parallel to the history 
of the Homeric literary investigations. 


....The very important new Babylonian inscription 
discovered by Dr. Scheil in the ruins of Babylon, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Coronation Decree of Nabonidus”’ (B.c. 555- 
538), is translated and discussed by Mr. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen in Zhe Babylonian and Oriental Record. It is this 
text which tells of the invasion of Babylon by Sennach- 
erib and the murder of that king by his son: ‘‘ His son, 
the offspring of his body, with a sword had thrust him 
through.” This invasion was B.c. 694. Succeeding 
important matters of Babylonian history are mentioned, 
and the restoration of the idols that had been carried 
off by Sennacherib and other invaders; and then follows 
the account of the coronation of Nabonidus and his pro- 
pitious dreams. The inscription concludes with the 
account of works of restoration and adornment executed 
by the king. It is interesting to the biblical student 


and to the student of comparative religion. 
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THE position of the Sound Money Democrats toward 
the incoming McKinley Administration is probably 
fairly represented by ex-Governor Flower, of New 
York, and ex-Congressman Bynum, the Chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee. Ex-Governor 
Flower in an address at the Democratic Club in this 
city, where a dinner was given him in recognition of 
his services in the cause of sound money, said that ‘‘the 
test and opportunity of patriotism did not die with the 
count of the votes of November 3d,” but simply passed 
into fewer hands. The necessity for unselfish and 
earnest patriotism is now as great as ever. Those who 
severed their party ties in order to take part in the vic- 
tory for sound ideas will have no official connection 
with the policies of the new Administration and the new 
Congress. They must look to the new President and 
his political associates in Congress to give meaning 
and effect to the glorious victory already won. Speak- 
ing for himself he was glad to acknowledge that the 
men most directly interested (Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hanna) in their behavior and utterances both before 
and since election have been ‘ in thorough harmony 
with the spirit’’ of the contest into which Sound Money 
Democrats entered. There has been ‘‘none of the 
usual partisan boasting since election and none of the 
usual party suggestions for the perpetuating of power.’’ 
It will be a great thing if the note of victory can be 
maintained at this high pitch. He recognized the fact 
that the tariff would be revised; that it needed to be re- 
vised that more revenue may be secured. He only 
hoped that it would be revised in an unpartisan spirit. 
He advised Sound Money Democrats to continue to 
occupy the patriotic attitude which they had assumed in 
the campaign. Ex-Congressman Bynum says that if 
the Republicans will act wisely on the currency question 
they will be able to hold many of the Sound Money 
Democratic voters. He expressed himself asa believer 
in tariff not only for revenue, but with incidental protec- 
tion. He believes that the Republicans will act conserv- 
atively in the matter of revising the tariff. 





IT does not appear that the President-elect has as yer 
selected any of the members of his Cabinet, and there 
are no certain indications as to any particular person 
who is reasonably certain to enter it. The papers 


have canvassed many names in connection with the - 


State Department and the Treasury Department in par- 
ticular, and there seems to be a general agreement that 
neither Speaker Reed nor General Harrison will accept 
the former, if offered to either, and that Senator Sher- 
man, by reason of age, will hardly leave the Senate for 
the Treasury Department. It is thought that Senator 
Allison, of lowa, has as good a chance as anybody to 
succeed Secretary Carlisle, and it is considered quite 
probable that Illinois, New York, and some one of the 
Eastern States, will each be honored by having a repre- 
sentative in the Cabinet. The Hon. Andrew D. White, 
ex-President of Cornell University, is mentioned for the 
State Department. The talk about Mr. Hanna being 
Secretary of the Treasury, which had pretty well died 
out, has been revived. Mr. Hanna has declared posi- 
tively that he wants no official position at present. 
Whether Mr. McKinley will follow the example of Mr. 
Cleveland, who announced his last Cabinet some time 
before he entered upon his duties at the White House, 
in 1893, is not known. 





THE operation of the Raines liquor tax lawin this State 
has been observed with a good deal of interest. Some 
features of it are seriously criticised as defective. 
Through what is claimed to be the careless wording of 
certain sections there has been a great increase of 
clubs and of what are known as Raines-law hotels, 
which, under the interpretation of the law made by 
several of the courts, are enabled to evade its penal- 
ties. Senator Raines, the author of the law, stated last 
week that there are over 4,000 places within a radius of 
ten miles from City Hall, New York, which are doing 
business illegally; and he blamed the Police Depart- 
ment for it, insisting that these places are ‘‘ presuma- 
bly under police or some other protection.’”” He was 
quite positive that there were that number of places, 
and he did not include the Raines-law clubs and the 
Raires-law hotels either. The charge that the police 
were implicated was strongly resented by the Police 
Commissioners and others, who declared that the state- 
ment of Senator Raines could not be true. Commissioner 
Roosevelt demanded that he furnish proof of it, declaring 
at the same time that he had directed a full investigation 
to be made. Insubsequent statements the Senator seemed 
to modify his charges somewhat so as not to reflect upon 
the Police Department. It is conceded by everybody 
that the police.are making an honest effort to enforce 
the law and that it is not possible that the old system of 
blackmail could be re-established. The Senator’s charge 
seems to have been based largely upon the fact that 
there are more Federal licenses granted thanthere are 
tax certificates procured under the new law. But the 
discrepancy is not so great according to the statistics 
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given, asthe Senator’s charge would indicate. There 
isan excess only of 1,704 Federal licenses over State tax 
certificates, and it is pointed out that the persons who 
hold United States license receipts are not necessarily 
violatots of the law. There is to be a thorough senato- 
rial investigation, and then we shall know what are 
the weak points of the new law. Its strong points seem 
to be the high fees demanded, the removal of screens 
etc., when the saloons are doing business, and the re- 
strictive features. It is stated that since May last, 
3.360 Raines-Law clubs have been incorporated in the 
State. So far as the income from the tax is concerned 
the Raifies Law has proved a success. Up to October 
Ist nearly $11,000,000 had been collected, involving 
nearly 35,000 places of business. 








It is understood that the Venezuelan Commission has 
completed its work, and in fact its deliberations. The 
evidence which it has collected is being arranged for 
publication. It is not believed that the report of the 
Commission to the President will give the views of the 
Commission upon the merits of the controversy. Ithas 
been understood that the Commission was quite prepared 
to do this if its opinion as to thé true divisional line was 
required; but since the treaty for the submission of the 
question to international arbitration was negotiated it 
has been decided that it would be better for the Com- 
mission to furnish the evidence it has collected without 
discussing the merits of the question at issue. It is un- 
derstood that the Commission will not be discharged un- 
til the new treaty has been ratified. Venezuela is ex- 
pected to give its assent to it and then it will be laid be- 
fore the Senate of the United. States by the President 
for its consideration. It is stated that the principal re- 
ports to be edited and published by the Commission are 
those of Professors Jameson and Burr on the Dutch set- 
tlements, and the records of Justin Winsor on cartogra- 
phy, and the great atlas of historical maps of Mallet- 
Prevost, the secretary. The report of Professor Burr 
will include important documents discovered by him in 
Holland, and said to be unknown to the parties to the 
controversy. 





t 

GENERAL WEYLER’s sudden return to Havana last 
week fora few days gave rise to many rumors as to his 
reasons for so doing, and also as to the results of his 
taking the field. It was assumed by many that he had 
abandoned the campaign, but he has returned to the 
front and declares his intention of pursuing Maceo un- 
til he has annihilated him. He has given a long inter- 
view to the press in which he expresses his entire satis- 
faction with the results of his military plans, insisting 
that he has dislodged the rebels from their strongly 
intrenched positions in the Rubi Hills and also in the 
Northern hills. He says he found no traces of Maceo’s 
forces after the engagements in the hills, and that he 
has only the hills in the eastern part of the province yet 
to reconnoiter. He does not believe that Maceo will 
offer further resistance. Another report says that 
General Weyler’s tactics will be to @estroy all Maceo’s 
sources of sustenance so that he may be gradually 
starved out. To this end it is stated that all crops 
and food animals are being destroyed and everything 
laid waste by the Spanish Army. On the other hand 
the public is informed that Maceo has obtained abun- 
dant supplies from the friends of Cuba in the United 
States and that his position is impregnable. Last week 
Captain-General Weyler issued a decree notifying all 
growers of corn in the provinces of Pinar del Rio, 
Havana and Matanzas to gather it and transport it to 
the nearest towns and settlements by the twentieth of 
December. All corn found in the possession of farmers 
after that date will be regarded as contraband of war, 
and the possessors will be liable to proceedings on a 
charge of disloyalty. He has refused to allow planters 
to grind any of their sugar cane. 





DISPATCHES from South America report that a revolt, 
apparently very serious, is already under way in Uru- 
guay, in conjunction with the adjacent territory of Rio 
Grande do Sul, the most southern State of Brazil. The 
full particulars are as yet unknown, as all thetelegraph 
companies have been seized by the Government. It is 
reported, however, that several hot skirmishes have 
taken place on the frontier between the rebels and the 
Government troops, commanded by General Muniz, 
and, finally, Muniz suffered defeat and was captured. 
Saraiva is the leader of the insurgents, and he has been 
accused in the Brazilian Senate of being also the insti- 
gator of the rebellion. He was the rebel leader in Rio 
Grande do Sul during the revolution of 1894, and the 
many atrocities committed at that time have all been 
attributed to him. The present trouble dates back to 
1891, when martial law was instituted in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Marshal da Fonseca assumed the réle of Dic- 
tator. This caused a revolt; but a reconciliation fol- 
lowed, and the rebels disbanded, tho ill-feeling and at- 
trocities continued on both sides. The people of Uru- 
guay gave sympathy and support to the insurrection 
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ists, which it seemed at one time would be the occasion 
of a rupture between Brazil and Uruguay. This, how- 
ever, was diverted, and as Saraiva has been living in 
Uruguay for the last few years, he has had a good 
chance to plot among the malcontents and insurrection- 
ists. 





THe Central American Union is now assured, as 
Nicaraugua, Hondurasand Salvador have ratified the 
convention. The name Republica Major de Centro 
America will continue until the republics of Gautemala 
and Costa Rica accept the arrangement when it shall be 
called the Republic of Central America. The Govern- 
ments do not renounce their autonomy in the direction 
of their internal affairs, and the constitution and laws in 
each State will continue in force so far as they are not in 
Opposition to the presentagreement. The joirt business 
will be transacted by a Diet composed of members elect- 
ed by each of the three States, and its chief business 
will be the preservation of the internal peace of the 
States concerned, and the making of treaties with other 
nations and appointing diplomatic representatives. 
Peace still continues in Equador between Presi- 
dent Alfaro and the ecclesiastics; conspiracies and dis- 
content are reported smoldering in Chile and Nicaragua; 
and it is said that the Republic of Colombia is about to 
send an armed force to the Mosquito Coast for the pur- 
pose of seizing Corn Island, tearing down the Nicara- 
guan flag there and hoisting her own, as she claims the 
island is rightfully hers. : 








Tue Czar is fairly taking up the detailed duties of his 
Empire, and, if we may trust the reports, in a way that 
is bringing considerable dismay to the bureaucrats un- 
der him. It is said that he receives information from 
all but counsel from none, unless it be the Grand Duke 
Michael, his great-uncle, the only surviving son of the 
first Nicholas. As yet no decision has been made with 
regard to a successor to Prince Lobanoff. Various re- 
ports have come with regard to the promotion of 
Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, M. Shishkine and M. de 
Nelidoff, but so far no definite appointment has been 
made. Various detailed changes are intimated, but there 
seems to be..no proof as yet that they are to be carried 
out. Withregard tothe Czar’s relation to Turkey the 
only thing that is evident is that the proposition made 
by France for a financial control of the Empire under a 
general European association, has not met with his in- 
dorsement. He claims that this would be an_ utterly 
unwarranted interference in the prerogatives of an in- 
dependent sovereign, and that Russia will not be a 
party toit. This seems to have aroused considerable 
dismay in France, which is increased by the reports 
that an agreement has been definitely reached between 
Russia and England in regard to Asian matters, while 
in regard to Egypt there is a report of an intimation on 
the part of the Czar to the French that he is not pre- 
pared to antagonize the Triple Alliance, which will 
indorse England’s occupation of that country. 





In Germany attention has been divided between the 
Emperor and the great strike at Hamburg, with the 
local interest centering chiefly aboutthe Emperor. The 
strike, while unquestionably serious—so much so that 
the steamship companies have indicated to their cus- 
tomers that there may be delay in the transmission of 
goods—it is not considered will be long continued. 
Non-union men are being brought in from other places, 
and the strongly predominant military power will make 
it impossible for the strikers to prevent, or even greatly 
to hinder their employment. Tom Mann and Ben 
Tillett, the English leaders who have been laboring to 
strengthen the strike, have been summarily dismissed 
from thecountry, and the companies and strikers are 
left to settle things themselves. The attitude of the 
Emperor, however, is far more serious. He has sworn 
into the service a large number of marines and sailors 
at Keil, using the same expression about honoring the 
Emperor’s coat which attracted so much attention a 
little while ago. At present he is chiefly anxious about 
getting through the Reichstag his estimates for 4 
largely increased navy, and there are reports that if he 
fails he will call for a newelection. In the present 
temper of the people, however, this could hardly be 
done to advantage, and there is a feeling that unless he 
can be induced to change his policy and his bearing 
somewhat there will be a crisis in German politics. The 
Russian policy is watched with anxiety, and it is worthy 
of note that the reports of unfriendliness for, or rather 
lack of cordial support of, France on the part of the 
Czar all come through Berlin. 





From Turkey comes reports of a massacre of Ar- 
menians in the vicinity of Diarbekir, in which it is ru- 
mored that more than 500 persons were killed. Else- 
where, so far as is apparent, the Empire is quiet. The 
financial difficulty appears to be no nearer settlement. 
The United States cruiser ‘‘ Minneapolis” has left 
Smyrna for Mersine, the port of Adana, and it is un- 
derstood that so long as there seems to be no danger 
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of disturbance the other ships will cruise in the eastern 
Mediterranean. According to dispatches published by 
the State Department at Washington Minister Terrell 
has secured instructions to the Vali of Aleppo to permit 
boys in that province to attend the St. Paul Institute at 
Tarsus. Minister Terrell also states that twenty-six 
women, wives of naturalized American citizens, with 
their children, will leave Harpfit at once, under proper 
escort, for America. Twenty-three more women, also 
wives of naturalized American citizens, it is said, will 
leave ina few days. Itis also reported from Marash that 
the Governor of that province is facilitating, by all 
means in his power, the departure of persons on whose 
account application for permission to leave the country 
is made. Further details do not as yet appear. A 
statement by the State Department will be found in the 
editorial columns. 





THE Situation in India does not seem to improve, but, 
on the contrary, to be growing worse. There have been 
showers of rain in some places, but not those sections 
which are distinctively wheat-bearing, and the Govern- 
ment realizes that it is facing one of the most serious 
famines there has been at any time. As usual under 
such circumstances there are various suspicions in re- 
gard to political matters. For some time there have 
beenindications of uneasiness among the Sepoys, and 
of late they have been reported more frequently; and it 
is said that the general bearing of the troops is more 
truculent than usual. It is easy, of course, to over- 
estimate the importance or significance of such matters, 
especially at atime of general disturbance. Still there 
are so many elements of uncertainty in the situation in 
the Empire, that it is natural for slight indications to 
be seized upon and made the most of. Similarly alarm- 
ists are pointing to the great offersof assistance from 
Russia, where organized subscriptions are being started 
in many towns, under high ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities. It would seem asif this were cause for 
gratitude instead of suspicion, yet in view of the efforts 
made to alienate the border tribes in the vicinity of the 
Pamirs, and the repeated statements of individual Rus- 
sians that, sooner or later, they were going to get to 
India, it is, perhaps, not surprising that the regular 
Russophobists should again raise the cry of Russian 
treachery. 





By way of Tokio come reports of a most important 
treaty between China and Russia, arranged immediately 
before the departure of the Russian representative 
from Peking, September 3oth. ' In this Chtna expresses 
her gratitude for the aid accbrded by Russid‘at the close 
of her war with Japan, and confers, in acknowledgment, 
very extraordinary privileges on the Czar’s subjects. 
Russia will have the right to carry her Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Kirin from two points: westward from some 
station in Siberia and eastward from Vladivostock. 
China also agrees that in case she finds it inconvenient 
to construct her contemplated line from Kirin to Shan 
Hai Kuan and Port Arthur, she may delegate this task 
to Russia, who is also empowered to provide for the se- 
curity of any lime built by her in Chinese territory by 
stationing troops along the route. Such lines, however, 
as form part of the Russian system within Chinese 
territory it is arranged may be purchased by China 
after a period of thirty years; while lines form- 
ing part of the Chinese system but built by Russia, may 
be purchased after a period of tenyears. In addition to 
these the privilege of working mines in Manchuria is 
conceded, and Russian officers are to be employed to 
drill the Chinese levies in Manchuria. Russian trade 
and travel are to be facilitated in every way, and in 
emergency the use of Port Arthur and Talien is to be 
given. The substance of this treaty was announced 
fully six months.ago by Sir Robert Hart, but it is still a 
question as to whether it has been formally ratified. 
Its great significance will be recognized from the fact 
that it virtually makes Manchuria a Russian Province. 





Reports from the Philippines continue to be full of 
stories of atrocities of the most terrible type. Persons 
charged with assisting the rebellion are brought out in 
squads into the public parks and shot down in the pres- 
ence of large crowds including women as well as men, 
and with the attendance of bands of music. Pains, ap- 
parently, is not always taken to make death speedy in 
the executions. Fromthe interior come reports of the 
constant use of torture; and everywhere the natives are 
becoming terribly embittered against the Spaniards, 
especially against the priests, who, they declare, are 
responsible for the greater part. Another element is 
appearing in the matter which may give the revolt a far 
more important character. There are reports of hasty 
Preparation of the Japanese fleet, and intimations that 


it will be sent to the Philippines nominally to look after 
the interests of Japan in those islands; but it is sus- 
pected by many that the Japanese will make of this but 
a pretext for an effort to seize the islands. In view of 
the increasing attention paid to marine matters in Japan 
this report > becomes important. During the past six 
years twenty shipyards have been established in the 
Empire, and forty were established during the previous 
decade, Every effort is being made in Japan to strength- 
en the marine service, and this is looked upon with con- 
siderable anxiety by countries that may be affected, 
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THE aspect of our church-music and of music in 
churches—the two terms are by no means the same— 
is improved in many details within the past ten years. 
In those Roman Catholic services, of which music is an 
integral factor, there seems to be advancing a tendency 
toward dismissing compositions and composers whose 
settings of the liturgy, however attractive or even valu- 
able as music, are not in their spirit or letter in touch 
with the solemnity and dignity of a sacred office. Rome 
itself has been concerned in this matter; and aside from 
such high admonitions the course of improved taste 
is expected to influence, in time, even the village organ 
loft. The movement toward congregational singing in 
American Catholic services is slowly gaining and should 
be encouraged everywhere. In the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the suitability of the music belonging to 
every detail of the service is now especially to be praised. 
The serious and scholarly English Church composers, 
ancient or modern, are constantly drawn on. There is 
a large and noble relation between their work and a true 
ecclesiastical style. Their congregational hymn-tunes 
have a beauty that is not sentiment, a simplicity that is 
strength, not weakness. They rarely suggest in their 
melody and rhythm secular, not to say, frivolous mu- 
sical thought. Comparisons are not perhaps welcome; 
but it is only just to say that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the direct relation of its music to what is of 
authority and beauty for Christian worship is in the 
most healthful condition of any religious “society. 
In those denominations whose public worship is 
not essentially liturgical nor so uniformly conducted on 
lines that make for musical appropriateness or inappro- 
priateness, the progress is less organic and slower. 
But it has sensibly advanced in a dozen years. The 
new American writers of church musicdo much. Singing 
that should be congregational is not left in Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist and other churches, 
to a quartet-choir, as used to be too often the case, at 
least in our city houses of worship. The quartet-choir, 
that open door for vitiation of music in worship and as 
worship, nolonger is supreme. Its flagrant ‘‘ arrange- 
ments,’’ or worse, of secular music are considerably out 
of vogue. Its general concertism of goings-on is less. 
The soloist is subdued. Chorus-choirs and even precen- 
tors grow more in favor. The hymn book is no longer 
such an omnium-gatherum not only as to its text, but 
as to its tunes, that, whatever their aim or their associ- 
ation, were borrowed from the opera; or else molded on 
the drawing-room ballad, vulgar in rhythm or cheap as 
melody. Much is yet to be done inthis important detail 
of all non-liturgical worship. But much has been done, 
and is quietly continuing. Not a little of the improye- 
ment is due to the fact that those denominations con- 
cerned are naturally in closer touch with American’s Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, or with the Established one 
abroad, rather than able to derive any particular benefit 
from standards of music for the Roman Catholic services. 

There is, however, plenty of room for sounder taste 
to be busy. Bad music, unsuitable music needs still to 
be hunted plentifully out of the organist’s books of pre- 
ludes and postludes; out of the choir’s repertory, out of 
the people’s hymnals. It dies hard. It isa sly polyp. 
There is pleasure in noticing any definite opposition to 
it. The formation of the American Guild of Organists, 
inaugurated formally in this. city last week, takes up 
duty in a spirit heartily to be commended. Its object is 
defined as advancing the character, attainments and 
standing of church organists, keeping the clergy and 
their musical helpers in closer accord, and doing what 
can be done for improving the quality and appropriate- 
ness of music in church services. Its local acting mem- 
bership takes in the best-known choir leaders and or- 
ganists of this city. The honorary members present 
twenty-three of New York’s foremost clergymen 
—and a few more distant ministers—tho we regret 
not to find the Catholic clergy entering into the 
list. Bishop Potter is at the head. Public meet- 
ings and services, exclusively in churches, with 
music, vocal and instrumental, chosen strittly from the 
most representative and sound writers for ¢hurch serv- 
ices, will be held, and addresses on the office and dig- 

nity of religious music delivered. The active member- 
ship will be made up of church-organists, who will be 


expected to give satisfactory evidence of their charac- 


ter and attainments, as measured at one of three ex- 
aminations to occur in each year. A subscribing hon- 
orary membership will also be received at a nominai 
annual fee. One hundred and twenty-five organists 
constitute the founding contingent. The Chairman of 
the Membership: Committee, Mr. William C. Carl, may 
be addressed at 9 West Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. Itis inferred as tothe Guild’s local manifesta- 


tions, that they will take the place of these from the 
disbanded Church Choral Society, tho such relationship 
is not officially stated. 

The inaugural public meeting of the Guild has occur- 
red, It was held in St, Bartholomew's Church, on Tues- 
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day night of-last week. There was a crowded and most 


attentive audience. A succession of organists took part, 
and a superb mixed choir, surpliced, combined from 
singers at three churches, sang. A special service 
has been arranged for the Guild and was used on this 
occasion; including a solemn declaration of the inten- 
tion, recited by the Guild before the altar; and a Guild 
Prayer—curiously derived from the Mozarabic Rite and 
the Mexican Church’s Provisional offices. The scene 
and service were alike edifying. The music of the Serv- 
ice was—outside of the Gregorian portion—made up 
from Stainer, Martin, Gounod and Handel. The hymns 
were the Processional, ‘‘O what the joy and the glory 
must be’’ (‘‘O Quanta Qualia’’), ‘‘O God, our Help in 
Ages Past,” sung to ‘‘St. Anne,’’ and the recessional 
‘* Veni, veni, Emmanuel.”’ The voluntaries were from 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Organ Sonata and Guilmant’s 
Fifth one. Bishop Potter made the address. It was a 
good setting out, altogether, and impressive. 

The actual work of such a Guild of Organists may 
not seem direct in its widest and most desirable scope. 
But it cam bear strongly on the musical taste and re- 
ligious feeling’on the part of workers in church music 
far outside of this city or of any one city. It can set up 
standards and maintain them. It can make and keep 
clear.the difference between concert-rooms and chan- 
cels, between a musicale and the worship of God. It can 
influence the clergy to be more sharply intelligent and 
less sentimental as to church music than nine-tenths of 
theclergy are. This Guild happens tobe under the pat- 
ronage of a religious body that needs reform inits music 
less than any other Church does. But its good offices 
easily can be widened not checked thereby. So much 
is yet to be done—especially in the Presbyterian, the 
Congregational, the Reformed Dutch, the Methodist, 
the Baptist societies, by its like. Such a Guild can bring 
about concerted inquiry and action as to music, from 
the hymn book upward, in synod and conference and 
classis. Itcan concertedly rebuke false taste or mis- 
conduct of a solemn part of religious offices. 
fight musical rubbish and rot. 

This new Guild may not accomplish all this worthy 
work, or even an obviously large part of it. That 
will depend on its methods, support and vitality. 
But it sets out aright and may be wished a permanent 
existence and usefulness. 


Personals. 


Tue United States Navy is to lose from active 
service one of its best known officers. At his own re- 
quest, and just as he is about to receive promotion, Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan has been retired under the forty years’ 
service law. It is generally understood that his press- 
ing literary work is the chief reason for the course 
he hastaken. Captain Mahan devised the curriculum of 
the United States Naval War College at Newport,of which 
for many years he was President. Through the Civil 
War he served with distinction. In command of the 
‘* Chicago’’ he made his last cruise with the European 
squadron. But it is as a man of letters that Captain 
Mahan is best known. In his ‘‘Influence of the Sea 
Power on History,’’ he has taught the English many 
new things about their navy and its influence in the 
world’s history, and the book is regarded as a standard 
work by the Naval Powers of Europe. There is no 
question that the United States Naval service is more 
clearly understood and more highly respected as a re- 
sult of this masterly work. Captain Mahan’s literary 
ability, it is interesting to note, is inherited from his 
father, who wrote much forthe Army and Navy Jour- 
nal when a professor at West Point. 


It can 





...-William L. Scruggs has been_chosen by Venezuela 
to represent the interests of that country before the 
Venezuela Commission. When this Commission was 
set up he was selected as attorney by the Republic of 
Venezuela by reason of his long familiarity with the 
boundary dispute and with Venezuelan affairs in gener- 
al. As attorney before the Commission he has made 
several important additions to the literature of this fa- 
mous question. Tennessee claims Mr. Scruggs as one 
of her sons, altho for many years now he has lived in 
Atlanta, Ga. In 1873 his appointment as Minister to 
Colombia marked the beginning of his career in the for- 
eign service. Five years later he was sent to China as 
United States Consul at Chin-Kiang, and afterward at 
Canton. The position of Consul-General at Panama he 
declined in 1882, but soon afterward was once more sent 
as our Minister to Colombia, while in 1889 President 
Harrison appointed him to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Venezuela. This post he 
held until the change of Administration at Cleveland’s 
election. Mr. Scruggs may be classed as a professional 
diplomat; and his especial fitness for diplomatic serv- 
ice would have kept him in office, had it not been for 
political changes at Washington. 


....It is a remarkable fact that out of the seventy- 
two British Army survivers of the Battle of Balaklava, 
fifty-six were recently entertained at the Old Roygl 
Hotel, Birmingham. Miss Florence Nightingale sent a 
telegram ot heartfelt sympathy. with the survivors, and 
warm letters were received from many others, among 
them Lord Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford. But 

thaps the most prominent feature of the gather- 
ing was the head in a glass case of Ronald, the famous 
charger upon which Lord Cardigan was mounted in the 
daring charge, 
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Mr. Moody’s Appeal. 


Bur one answer can be given to Mr. Moody's 
appeal. He quotes from an article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, of November 12th, in which James L. Hill, 
D.D., gives the statistics of 1,400 Congregational 
churches in this country, and 1,750 Presbyterian 
churches which report for 1895 not a single accession 
on confession of faith. He asks if it can be that one- 
quarter of our churches report no additions. and he 
appeals for more evangelistic preaching, and for the 
Sunday evening service to be devoted to this work. 
He wants nothing else to take the place of real services 
for conversions on Sunday night, no lectures, no 
shows, no concerts, no ‘‘rallies,” only the direct 
work of casting in the net to catch men and women 
and children for the kingdom. 

We can do nothing else but .indorse Mr. Moody's 
appeal. The article of Dr. Hill was written for the 
very purpose of pressing the appeal for more evan- 
gelism. While we do not wholly accept the basis of 
facts on which Mr. Moody makes the appeal, yet we 
do most earnestly desire that our pastors should, 
during the season now upon us, devote abundant and 
persistent labor to the work of securing converts. 
‘‘Ye must be born again” is the teaching of our 
Lord; and there is no Christian life except with those 
who accept the purpose of serving God in love and 
unselfishly serving their fellow-men. The acceptance 
of Jesus as Savior and Teacher should be pressed 
vigorously home upon the conscience until every 
hearer understands fully what his obligation is, and 
is at least entreated with all faithfulness to meet it. 

To accomplish this end nothing is better than to 
make the Sunday evening service an evangelistic one. 
We are not saying that that should be the nature of 
the service every Sunday evening in the year; but we 
believe it ought to be, as a general rule, for a good 
part of the year. The first duty of the preacher is to 
bring souls into the kingdom, and afterward to in- 
struct them, help them, bind them to the Church in 
every possible way—but first to findthem. And if a 
church 1s eager and earnest in this work of making 
converts it is pretty sure to be successful in the other 
departments of church life. 

Mr. Moody asks us: 

‘* Do Christian editors and ministers in these days 
believe in conversions as they used todo? Won't your 
great paper answer this question?” 

We do not believe there ever was a time in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church when Christian editors 
and niinisters believed more heartily in conversions 


than they do now, nor when they labored more ear- 


nestly for them, The difference is that they labor now 
for converts not so much in the mass in great revivals 
the fruit swept off by a hurricane—as they do in the 
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hand-plucked fruit; in the conversion of children and 
in the in-gatherings which may be expected all the 
time. In the old days there would often be a large 
number of conversions in a revival, and then perhaps 
for five or ten years a church would have scarce a 
single accession. There is a current opinion in the 
churches now that that is not the best way, and they 
desire through the ordinary ministry of the Word 
and through the Sunday-school instruction to bring 
their hearers into the Church. Notonly do they be- 
lieve in conversions, but their success is greater than 
it ever has been before in the history of the Church. 
Every one knows how low was the condition of reli- 
gion at the beginning of the century in this country. 
Only about 1 to 14.5 of the inhabitants was a com- 
municant; a New England town of 1,000 inhabitants 
might not have achurch membership of more than 
20 or 30. According to the statistics in Dr. Dor- 
chester’s ‘‘ Problem of Religious Progress ’’ the ratio 
of Protestant Evangelical communicants to the pop- 
ulation of this country was, in 1850, 1 to 6.57 inhabit- 
ants; in 1870, 1 to 5.78; in. 1880, 1 to 5, and in 1890, 
1 to 4.53. The increase would be much more impress- 
sive if his figures included the Catholic communicants. 
We have as good reason to believe that the church 
membership of the present day represents converted 
people as we had that such was the fact: thirty or 
fifty or one hundred ears ago. 

But what about these thousands of churches that re- 
ceive noaccessions? It isasad fact that there are mul- 
titudesofsuchchurches. Theycertainly need evangel- 
ists or evangelistic preaching by their pastors; preach- 
ing that has earnestness and faith in it. But it must 
be remembered that from these we are to deduct the 
hundreds of churches that were organized in 1895 and 
for which no accessions are reported for that year. 
We are to deduct also the large number from which 
no report is received through the failure of church 
clerks to respond to the application for statistics. 
Then there is a considerable number of churches 
that are practically dead; hundreds that do not keep 
up any worship'and which ought to be absorbed for the 
good of the cause and to the betterment of Christian 
unity. The others that report no accessions, as will 
be seen by reference to the year-books, are mostly 
very small churches of -a dozen or twenty or thirty 
members. They ought to have received accessions. 
Perhaps they had no pastor; perhaps it is a very scat- 
tered mountain or prairie neighborhood. Sut apart 
from these cases there remain a considerable number 
of churches of which we can only say they have 
shamefully failed of showing the first and most impor- 
tant evidence of life—that of putting forth new flow- 
ers and fruit. They need to be evangelized. 

Mr. Moody's whole article is a series of interroga- 
tion points. He wants to know if the fruitlessness of 
these churches is ‘‘the result of what they call the 
‘modern criticism’ of the Bible?’’ whether it 
comes from the desire to ‘‘ get rid of the old stories 
about Moses and the Pentateuch and the sun and the 
moon standing still and the fish swallowing Jonah ?” 
whether it is ‘‘owing to the politics our ministers 
have been preaching lately, and the talks on the 
labor question and the stereopticon shows on Sunday 
evenings,’’ and ‘‘the preludes on current topics.”’ 
We certainly do not believe that these are the causes. 
The critical study of the Bible is a very different 
thing from its religious study. But no honest and 
fair study of the Bible has any tendency to make 
people think any the less of the duty of repenting of 
sin and giving their hearts to the service of God. 
Ministers that preach on doing their duty to the State 
also preach on doing their duty to God. They use 
the stereopticon to bring the life of Christ before 
their hearers; and the statistics show that in these 
better times, with all the sharp thinking and all the 
questioning, those who have the Christian faith are 
more and not less in number. We are surprised to 
have Mr. Moody say that he knows of ‘‘a city’’ of 


“ about 50,000 inhabitants, where it seems to be the 


common talk that if a man wants to find.:Christ he 
must go into the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to find him. We would like to know the name of 
that city. It is very hard to believe that such a city 
exists inthe country. We can imagine some zealous 
and, perhaps, censorious young men making such a 
report to Mr. Moody about the pastors who do not 
sympathize with all the'r methods. but anything 
further is hard to_helieve. 

‘ But with all this true, tne great sad fact remains of 
an enormous number of people in our larger towns 
‘and cities, and in our smaller towns also; that have 
not the Christian faith and life and for whom the 
churches work languidly, whom they too often leave 
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to the evangelistic methods of their Young Men’ - 
Christian Associations and Salvation Army. But 
these also are a part of the great Church. They are 
its agencies; they are made up of its members; they 
are companies of bélievers working for Christ and are 
to be counted in and not out in the reckoning of re- 
sults. Mr. Moody does well to be astonished and 
pained at the thousands of churches—three thousand 
in the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies alone— 
which reported not a single member added by pro- 
fession of faith last year. It isenough tosend a thrill 
of pain through the soul of every true Christian. 
These churches and all ovr churches need more and 
not less evangelistic services, and we call upon our 
pastors to listen to Mr. Moody’s appeal. 





The Balance of Power. 


It is almost impossible for the reader to gain from 
his ordinary daily paper any clear idea of the Euro- 
pean condition. Comparatively few papers pay serious 
attention to the news of the world, altho there are 
those which maintain intelligent correspondents, who 
send weekly letters from London, Paris and Berlin, 
published usually in their Sunday issue. Neverthe- 
less the great news of the world is usually not Ameri- 
can, but European. International politics are Euro- 
pean, tor it is seldom that the United States, as in 
the Venezuela incident, has occasion to concern itself 
with foreign affairs. This abstention and relief is the 
legacy left us by Washington. But this does not 
absolve us from great interest in the movements of the 
European Powers. The center of the world is not 
yet America but Europe. It is the European Powers 
that are dividing the Eastern Continent between 
them. It is out of their jealousies that wars are 
threatened. Africa and Asia are the fields of their 
diplomatic conflicts, the results of which will give the 
world its weightiest history. We are glad to give 
this week a broad outlook on this great field, sup- 
plied by men who have given their lives to the study. 

The Hon. Oscar S. Straus shows how the Euro- 
pean concert has grown up since the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648. Then there was no such Power as 
Russia; now Russia dominates the whole situation. 
At the Peace of Westphalia France and Sweden were 
the dominant Powers; at the Peace of Utrecht, in 
1713, England occupied that position. During this 
century Russia entered the circle of European 
Powers. All concert of Powers was broken up by 
the Napoleonic wars, and the present balance is what 
has grown up since the great Congress’ of Vienna in 
1815, the chief events being marked by the Treaty of 
Paris, 1856, which closed the Crimean War and ad- 
mitted Turkey to the concert of Powers, and the 
Congress of Berlin, 1878, which divided Turkish 
provinces between Russia and Austria and declared 
Riimania, Servia, Montenegro and, practically, Bul- 
garia, independent States. Under that agreement 
Europe is now trying to preserve the balance of 
power; that is, the s¢a/us guo in Europe, if only the 
Turk will allow it. 

The reader of the several articles which outline the 
relation of Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Russia and Turkey to the balance of power will 
discover how everything depends on Russia. Great 
Britain would intervene in Turkey, but Russia forbids. 
England new seeks Russia's good will; she has no 
quarrel with Russia. France simply follows Russia; 
she has no initiative of her own. Germany is revert- 
ing to the policy of Bismarck, which requires her to 
keep on good terms with Russia at any expense. 
Austria’s only fear is of Russia. Italy has lost her 
prestige, and has, it would seem, depended on Russia 
for the influence which secured from Menelek, of 
Abyssinia, even the meager advantages of the late 
treaty. Turkey is in Russia’s hand, waiting for the 
fingers to clutch. Russia bides her time, just now 
most interested in the advance which is making her 
the protector of Korea and Manchuria, and Turkey 
can wait. Russia has every advantage in the rivalry 
of Powers, enormous territory, an overwhelming 
army, and, chief of all, no popular sentiment, no 
elections, no freedom to interfere with the will of the 
autocrat Czar. Whenthe Czar wills, Armenian mas- 
sacres will cease. When he wills Macedonia and 
Rimelia will gain their independence; when he wills 
the horrible European burden of war armaments in 
time of peace will be relieved. 

Our readers will see how the Drezbund and the 
Duplice, the three Powers against the two, with Eng- 
land and Turkey outside, give us the picture of Eu- 
rope. We believe that England is right in maintain- 
ing her isolation from entanglements, even as she is 
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isolated by her environing seas. We have just had 
startling evidence how little sincerity underlies the 
most sacred treaties. England’s policy has not been 
to her hurt. What she needs now is a premier who 
will not continue to be ‘‘a lath painted to resem- 
ble iron.” England has lost much prestige under 
Salisbury; so has Germany since the accession of 
William II. The real hope of Europe and its pros- 
perity lies in the growth of a Christian sentiment and 
a civilization which will give Russia representative 
government, Germany relief from a half-crazy Em- 
peror who would be a Czar, Turkey total reconstruc- 
tion under European control, and to Italy, Austria 
and all the Powers of Europe a treaty of disarma- 
ment. 


Our Crime Record. 


ARE we becoming a nation of criminals? Some of 
the statements current would seem to imply it. A 
table of statistics of homicides is published for the ten 
years ending in 1895 as the basis of the most alarm- 
ing deductions and predictions, and there have been 
many serious lessons drawn from it. This is the 
table: 


Year. Homicides. Year Homicides. 
IRRG. .ccccccccccece 1,449 SBQE sc cc cvercccescs 5,906 
1887. cccccccccvcee 2,335 1BQ2. oc cocccccccces 6,791 
IRBS.cccccccccccces 2,184 SPO 6,615 
1BBQ. <cscesccocesios 3,507 1BQS. od cccvcccccccece 9,800 
SOODs si xncwen enene 4,290 TEE 0 nines occnceee 10,500 


Startling, indeed, are these figures. They mean, ac- 
cording to a sober religious contemporary, that ‘‘ our 
murder record for 1895 was 700 per cent. greater than 
it was in 1886!" And it is quite correct, arithmetic- 
ally, when it adds: *‘ A similar increase for the next 
ten years will give us more than 75,000 murders per 
annum.’’ It would be much worse—84,000 would be 
the number. As tho even this were not sufficiently 
horrifying, it shows that we are far worse than Italy, 
‘‘red-handed Italy, the home of the Mafia and simi- 
lar oath-bound assassination societies.’ 

Awful, indeed, if it were true. But it is not true. 
The statistics are wrong, wickedly wrong. They 
show their absurdity on their face. Any intelligent 
observer of our daily history knows that an increase of 
700 per cent. in homicides in the United States can- 
not be true. Where did the table come from? How 
was it made? Upon what authority does it rest ? 
Why do not editors who are impelled to mcralize on 
it, take some trouble to ascertain the facts ? 

The table appears in The World Almanac of 1896, 
except the years 1894 and 1895. A footnote states 
that it was compiled from an annual record made by 
the Chicago 7rébune. Whatthe T7rzbune's facilities 
are for obtaining a complete and correct record, we 
do not know. But it is hardly possible that they can 
be equal to those of the Census office. At any rate 
the Census reports are far more elaborate and are the 
most authoritative we have. Let us test the table by 
the Census returns. 

The number of homicides in 1890, according to the 
Chicago 7rzbune’s statistics was 4,290. This was for 
the calendar year. The Census statistics were made 
for the year ending June 1st, 1890. The years do not, 
therefore, correspond. The figures of the table 
would probably be slightly less for the latter half of 
1889 and the first half of 1890. The Census gives the 
number at 7,351, or more than 3,000 greater than 
that of the table. Whether the table is correct or 
incorrect as respects the last two years, we do not 
know. But it is clearly wide of the mark for 1890. 
It failed to take account of nearly forty per cent. of 
the homicides committed in that year. 

The Census gives returns only for the Census years. 
We cannot, therefore, compare the figures for 1886 
with authoritative reports; but we can go back to 
1880. The inference from the table is that the fig- 
ures for the preceding years would fall successively 
below 1,449. But the Census shows that there were 
3.724 homicides in 1880, or more than the table gives 
for 1889, nine years later. Surely. we do not need 
to give further proof of the absurdity of the statistics 
which so many appear to take seriously. We hardly 
know which is the more appalling, the awful ‘‘ 700 
per cent. increase’’ or the fearful statistical lie. 

There is sufficient cause for alarm in the increase 
shown by the Census—from 3,724 in 1880 to 7,351 in 
1890. This is more than 100 per cent., and it ought 
to shock us out of our national complacency. We 
like to think of ourselves as the greatest and best 
people on the face of the earth. We are probably 
not worse than Italy or Spain; but we have a far 
more serious criminal record than England. Only 
Part I of Dr, Wines's Census Report on ‘Crime, 
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Pauperism and Benevolence” has been given to the 
public. When the second half is out we shall have 
all the necessary materials for an exhaustive study of 
the crimes and criminals of 1890, and it will be the 
duty of our humanitarians and legislators to give dil- 
igent attention to the subject that our ugly record 
may be improved. 


Secretary Olney’s Manifesto. 
SECRETARY OLNEY has issued the following state- 
ment to the United Associated presses: 


‘*The State Department authorizes the statement that 
the assertion made by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin that American 
women in Hasskeuy fled from massacre, not finding pro- 
tection under the American flag, is an entire mistake; 
that the flag was neither furled nor insulted at that 
point, and that not an American man, woman or child 
was at Hasskeuy during the massacre. 

‘* Equally unfounded is the statement, recently made 
in Chickering Hall by Dr. Grace Kimball, that only the 
English flag is respected in Turkey. During the mas- 
sacre at Constantinople she hurried by other flags and 
found protection under her own flag and the escort of 
the American Consul-General. She passed through the 
streets where men were being killed by mobs, and went 
safely under our flag up the Bosporus. 

‘*Through scenes of mob violence all over Turkey 


our flag and missionaries have been protected by Turk- . 


ish troops. We have lost by incendiary fires but two 
places, both far in the interior, the value being much 
less than the claims of England, France and Italy, for 
monks and priests killed, churches burned or houses 
pillaged, and for which no indemnity has been paid. 
Every peaceful American arrested or detained has been 
released on demand of the American Minister. 

‘« The demonstrations of revolutionists in Turkey are 
now the chief danger,so far as our missionaries are 
concerned, whose safety is not promoted by intemperate 
expressions of public opinion excited by appeals to 
sentiment, regardless of facts.” 

In reply to this we would say that in view of the 
well-known insecurity of their position the American 
ladies referred to had already retired to a suburb of 
the city, leaving their house in charge of a trusty serv- 
ant. With regard to the statement about the flag, we 
give the following quotations from trustworthy letters 
from Constantinople. The first letter was dated Sep- 
tember 3d: 

‘‘At Hasskeuy the house which Miss Gleason and 
Mrs. Seelye occupy was thoroughly looted, and the 
servant, who was left in charge of the house, doubtless 
lost his dife. Men wearing uniforms headed the mob 
which attacked the house and pulled down and tore to 
shreds the United States flag that had been hung out.’’ 

The second was under date of September 3oth, a 
month after the massacre occurred: 

‘‘The rascally police officer, Hassan Chaoush, who 
tore down and tore up our American flag was, on the 
Sunday following the massacre, found with 600 Turk- 
ish pounds upon him—money which he had obtained 
from the Armenians on the promise to save their lives, 
and then treacherously gave them up to death. 

‘* Everybody is asking whether Mr. Terrell will do 
nothing to vindicate the honor of our flag; but as yet we 
hear of nothing done.”’ 

With regard to the statement about Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, her words had special reference to the situation 
in Van, where the American flag was no protection, 
but the English flag was respected, and that to this 
was due their safety. Those who heard her, affirm 
that she did not say that ‘‘ only the English flag is 
respected.” But even ifshe did use those exact words 
it furnishes, in our judgment, a very slight basis for 
so formal a statement. It is true that in some cases 
the American flag has been respected just as the Eng- 
lish, the French, the Russian and other flags have 
been; but there are many cases where the American 
flag has not been respected, and where no effort has as 
yet apparently been made to secure respect for it. 
At Harpfit the officers of the Turkish Army stood by 
and saw American property destroyed and plundered, 
and American citizens fired upon without lifting a fin- 
ger to prevent. It was not incendiarism at Harpfit, but 
official destruction. In every case where American 
property has been destroyed Turkish officials and 
Turkish troops have been at hand, and could have pre- 
vented it had they chosen to do so. Perhaps the 
most aggravated case, however, is that of Mr. Knapp. 
There was an American citizen holding an American 
passport arrested by Turkish authorities in absolute 
defiance of thetreaty, in utter disregard of their own 
promises to the American Minister, and carried as a 
common criminal from Bitlis to the coast; made to 
endure the most outrageous treatment through a large 
part of the journey, and then, when on his arrivalat 
the coast the American officials demanded that he be 
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handed over to them, the Turkish officials took his 
passport, defaced it by the word exfelled written 
across it, and then handed it over. 

How in the face of such facts Secretary Olney and 
the State Department can issue such a statement as 
this passes our comprehension. It is notorious that 
throughout the Turkish Empire the common people 
are hooting at Americans because their Government 
does not offer them common protection. That is 
simple fact. We have hitherto been quiet and ab- 
stained from saying much that we felt ought to be 
said, because we did not wish to hamper in any way 
the action of our Government in securing protec- 
tion for Americans in Turkey. But when the Gov- 
ernment itself comes out with a statement of this kind 
itis no longer possible for us to refrain from saying 
that we have good reason for belief that a large part 
of the loss that Americans have suffered in Turkey 
has been due to the absolute incapacity with which 
American interests inthat Empire have been directed 
for the past few years. Secretary Olney intimates 
that the missionaries are ‘‘ regardless of facts” in 
their statements. We can assure him that unless he 
can bring better proof than this we shall continue to 
believe them. 


Moses Thatcher and the Mormon Church. 


A VERY peculiar condition has developed in Utah 
as a result of the religious-political policy of the pres- 
ent group of Mormon leaders. Moses Thatcher, one 
of the twelve Apostles, who was considered one of 
the ablest exponents of Mormon doctrine, as well as 
one of the ablest financiers of the Church, has been 
degraded from his apostolic office and practically has 
been suspended from the Church until he becomes 
willing to obey all directions of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. It is perhaps well for the Mormon leaders 
that their doctrine of continual revelation from God 
makes them able to disregard the necessity of being 
consistent before men; for it certainly appears that 
Mr. Thatcher's only offense lies in his insistence on 
the observance of the assurances given by the leaders. 

From the time, five years ago, when politics in 
Utah ceased to rest on religious lines, the dominant 
faction of Mormon priests have insisted that no at- 
tempt would be made again to unite Church and 
State. When the First Presidency and Apostles 
gave this assurance six years ago, and statehood was 
granted because the people of the United States did 
not question their sincerity, Mr. Thatcher became the 
political leader of a large number of young Mormons 
who had been long regstive under priestly dictation. 

Mr. Thatcher's differences with the Church began 
when he was told that the people were not to be in- 
dependent, but that they were to be so evenly divided 
that the Church might have the balance of power in 
Utah merely by holding a few thousand fanatical vo- 
ters in readiness to do its bidding. The spiritual 
brethren of Mr. Thatcher have revealed this plot and 
have complained during the last six months that Mr. 
Thatcher was untrue to his Church when he refused 
to give it his support. It has been shown clearly 
that the efforts of the Church leaders to bring about 
the condition outlined above have been continuous 
for several, years, and it is only necessary to state that 
Mr. Thatcher put himself against every attempt, and 
that the first campaign in which Church interference 
was the chief issue was fought in Mr. Thatcher's 
home county and by his Mormon friends. 

Mr. Thatcher now has been pronounced ‘‘contu- 
macious” because he would not sign the manifesto 
issued by the Church leaders, fn which they took the 
ground that no Church officer should take any part in 
politics without first consulting his ecclesiastical su- 
periors. He regarded this doctrine as dangerous, as 
it would allow favoritism and manipulation of parties 
through various influential Church officials. The 
offense seems hardly to justify the degradation of 
Mr. Thatcher, except so far as it is a pretext. 

But the encouraging sign of progress in Utah lies 
in the attitude of Mr. Thatcher and his friends. The 
ban of the Church has not blighted him. He has 
taken the action of his brother Apostles as a gage of 
battle and has given evidence of a determination to 
carry the issue before the Mormon people. He has 
announced himself as a candidate for United States 
Senator,and even with a Legislature composed three- 
fourths of Mormons he is receiving strong support 
and seems now to be the strongest candidate in the 
Democratic Party, which holds sixty of the sixty- 
three members, The Mormon leaders are making 





bitter warfare against him, and it would be a vindica- 
tion of American principles and of the honesty of the 
Mormon people if he should be.successful, 
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GovERNOR MorTON wants to improve the Civil Serv- 
ice system of the State of New York before he closes 
his term of office. It is due to his suggestion that the 
Civil Service Commissioners have caused a new classi-~ 
fication to be made, which is said to be sweeping in its 
inclusiveness, even bringing employés of the Legislature 
under the competitive rules. But it is doubtful whether 
the other two commissioners will approve Commissioner 
Burt’s classification, and we hear of proposed legisla- 
tion this winter to make the Civil Service system more 
** practical.’’ The practical politicians put great em- 
phasis on having a ‘‘practical’’ system. What they 
mean is quite evident. They want to break down the 
barriers to the appointment of ignorant and inefficient 
men, so that their own schemes will be practicable. We 
trust there will be no backward step, no nullifying leg- 
islation; and if the State Commissioners fail to approve 
Mr. Burt’s classification we hope the Governor will 
adopt it, as he has the power to do, with such: modifi- 
cations as he may deem advisable. It would be a great 
credit to his administration, which has been almost a 
model one, to promulgate a thorough classification. 





Funk & WAGNALLS Company have been doing the 
good work of attempting to secure the names of those 
who are willing to adopt the reformed spelling so far as 
a few simple rules are concerned. Their list includes 
some hundreds of names that are certainly representa- 
tive. Thus we find, among authors: Edgar Fawcett, 
W. D. Howells and Kirk Monroe; Presidents Andrews, 
of Brown University, and Kellogg, of the University of 
California; Principal Bancroft, of Andover; Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, of Chicago; Pres. J. B. Weston, of the 
Christian Biblical Institute, and dozens of professors, 
headed by Prof. F. A. March, besides publishers, busi- 
ness men and clergymen. Yet the great body of the 
leading people of the country decline to accept the prop- 
osition; and the reason is that they are not ready to 
write ¢ for ed in the past tenses of verbs. They might 
stand fast for passed, or fixt for fixed, or blest, for blessed; 
but when it comes to mimickt, plumpt, clutcht, heapt and 
winkt, the words really look too funny. We have got 
to come to them by and by, and the beginning can be 
made in private correspondence; but people are so con- 
servative that there must be a gradual approach, and 
newspapers and publishers will be compelled to let the 
more adventurous lead the way. 





RECENT information from Spain makes it evident that 
the people of that country are not allowed to know the 
true condition of affairs in Cuba. The Spanish press 
present but one side. They have claimed continuous 
victories, and keep asserting that all the world wonders 
at the courage and prowess of the army and its generals 
in Cuba. The people firmly believe that Weyler will 
wipe out the rebellion within a month; but, of course, 
they will be disappointed. The army in Cuba is com- 
posed exclusively of the the very poorest class in Spain. 
Every one that can raise $400 buys his release from 
military service. The officers are drawn by lot to go to 
Cuba, and they go most reluctantly. Moreover, between 
17,000 and 18,000 men are in the hospitals. These facts 
explain why the large Spazish force now in Cuba have 
failed to attack the comparatively few insurrectionists 
successfully. They simply try to defend themselves and 
to make occasional sorties. The character of the Spanish 
people has not changed. It took nearly eight hundred 
years for them to drive the Moors out of Spain, and in 
all their great wars they have been slow; and reluctant 
to fightin the open. They advance and retreat, and do 
not attempt to hold the ground they gain. Their 
smallest successes they exaggerate into immortal vic- 
tories. So far they have been shrewd in getting loans 
from foreigners, but now they will have to begin to 
pay the expenses of the war out of their own pockets. 
Contrary to general belief, Spain has a great deal of 
money and wealth; but the people have aot much con- 
fidence in the Government, and so are reluctant to 
part with their fortunes. They could, if they wanted 
to, easily furnish the Government with $200,000,000, 
and even more. 





.... The proposition to aid the English Church schools 
out of the local rates, or taxes, is apparently dead. 
Even the Conservatives, or at least their allies, the Lib- 
eral Unionists, will not have it. Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s chief organ, Zhe Birmingham Daily Post, has 
come out with a most vigorous denunciation of any sub- 
sidy whatever from the rates to sectarian schools. Two 
of the sons of the Prime Minister, Lord Cranborne and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, have been the advocates of rate aid; 
but Salisbury cannot propose it as a measure without 
the aid of those among his supporters whom Mr. Cham- 
berlain represents. The bill to be offered at the coming 
session will be a very short one, to escape long fighting | 
and will do no more, probably, than very slightly to 
raise the extra grant from the general fund for these 
schools. The bishops will have to be satisfied with 
very much less than they have expected. 


“..The dwindling vote of the Prohibition Party 
shows that the effort to make the nation a sober nation 
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by a party movement is hopeless. It is estimated that 
the total vote for Levering will be less than 150,000. To 
this Bentley’s vote isto be added. Four years ago Bid- 
well got over 270,000. The falling off in some States is 
very large. Ohio gave Bidwell 26,012; it gives Lever- 
ing 5,060; Illinois gave Bidwell 25,870, it gives Levering 
9,808. The decrease in New York will also be 4 heavy 
one. What is the inference? That the temperance 
cause is hopeless? Not at all. It simply is that you 
cannot make a national party unless you havea national 
issue. Prohibition is a State, not a national issue. 


....In the discussion in the Reichstag on the subject 
of dueling in the army, the Minister of Justice made 
what we believe is a remark of general applicability, 
that religion is the only force that can overcome the 
sentiment that supports dueling. In reply to him 
Count Mirbach, the leader of the Agrarians, who are 
not, as their name might imply, extreme Radicals, but 
extreme Conservatives, replied that there are cases in 
which it is impossible to follow religion. ‘So he could 
not give up dueling even at the command of God. We 
are not surprised to see that before he sat down he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the officer who followed and 
stabbed a civilian in the back because he brushed against 
his coat in a beer saloon did just right. 


....While the regular missionary boards are nearly 
allin debt, the China Inland Mission, the Missionary 
Alliance and similar enterprises, ‘‘ which distinctly 
espouse the faith principle, depending on no appeals 
and looking direct to God for help, seem to be going 
straight on.”” Thisiswhat 7he Missionary Review says 
editorially. ‘‘ Make no appeals!’’ We are astounded. 
How shallthe strenuous efforts to get big collections at 
Old Orchard and in this city be described, then? If the 
subscriptions of the Missionary Alliance are not made 
in response to the most urgent and continued appeals, 
all the reports of these occasions, even those of the Al- 
liance itself, are wonderfully perverted. 


....Superintendent Skinner’s decision that school- 
rooms which have distinctive religious emblems and 
teachers who wear a distinctive religious dress are not 
in harmony with the State’s idea of non-sectarian pub- 
lic schools, seems to us entirely proper. St. Bridget’s 
parochial school building at Watervlict, N. Y.,leased by 
the Board of Education, had such emblems, and the 
teachers paid from the public fund wore such a dress. 
Catholics are not by this decision debarred from teach- 
ing in the public schools; only those who insist on con- 
stantly wearing a distinctive dress. 


....Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has come to be, he says, 
‘a little afraid of what is called missionary enthusi- 
asm’’: ; 

“It feeds on excitement; it seeks incitements; it likes 
imaginative pictures drawn in highly colored tints; but it 
fades and faints before discouragement and difficulty. We 
want something nobler even than such enthusiasm—name- 
ly, simply calm, steady obedience. implicit compliance with 
an explicit command; not a caculating, hesitating policy, 
but simple, uniform, stedfast, immediate obedience.” 


This is a notable conversion. 


....Social clubs, formed with the design of evading 
the liquor laws, are prevalent in Pennsylvania as well 
as New York, and in both States they are beyond the 
reach of the present laws, according to decisions of the 
courts of last resort. They can sell liquor to their 
members without license, and can thus make the sale a 
source of profit. Regular dealers have to pay a high 
license which clubs avoid. Both the Brooks Law and 
the Raines Law must be amended to meet these cases, 
or fail of the best results of high license laws. 


....In this issue of THE INDEPENDENT appears a fuller 
and more correct report of what was said by Prof. E. P. 
Gould at the Episcopal Church Congress than that 
quoted by us from the daily press. He did not condemn 
trusts indiscriminately, but singled out two great or- 
ganizations, one a trust and the other a company, 
against which he brought the severest charges of dis- 
honesty and cruelty, their officers yet standing high in 
the Church and in society. 


....We have had in Boston another exposure of a 
spiritualist who has been giving a show of the material- 
ization of spirits at so much a head. Five men seized the 
‘* spirit,’’ this time a man, just as he came out of the 
cabinet, and carried off his gauzy disguises and long 
white false whiskers. They are all frauds, and deserve 
to be put in prison. 


....Some of the papers have figured out that a 
change of 40,000 votes in ten closely contested States 
would have elected Mr. Bryan instead of Mr. McKinley. 
A change of 40,000 votes in five Bryan States would 
have added 58 electoral votes to McKinley’s 272. The 
latter is as true as the former, and as unimportant. 


--..Some one has said that women are opposed to 
Free Silver because, if for no other reason, they have 
no pockets in which to carry the big dollars. They 
could not have voted their sentiment, then, in the late 
election. Wyoming, Colorado and Utah all went for 
Free Silver. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Episcopal Church Congress. 


BY JOHN P. PETERS, D.D., 


Rector or St. Micwae.’s Cuurcu, New York City. 


THE Seventeenth Church Congress was, according to 
the opinion of those who are more familiar with the 
congresses of past years than the writer, a brilliant suc- 
cess, touching high-water mark both in the ability of 
papers and speeches, and also in the size, character and 
enthusiasm of the audiences. 

By invitation of the Bishop of Southern Virginia, the 


.Congress was held this year in the city of Norfolk. 


The preliminary Communion Service, in which those 
who were to participate in the sessions, together with 
many of the church people of Norfolk, took part, 
was held in Christ Church on the morning of Tues- 
day, November 17th. Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, 
preached the sermon, which was a plea for a belief of the 
mind as equal and one with the belief of the heart and the 
soul. He criticised that peculiar form of neo-Kantism, 
which is known as Ritschlianism in Germany, and which 
he claims is affecting modern Christian life and thought 
even where the names of Kant and Ritschl are entirely 
unknown. Kidd, Balfour, Romanes, Kaftan and Ian 
Maclaren were all mentioned as teachers consciously or 
unconsciously of the Ritschlian school. 

The first session of the Congress was held in the 
Academy of Music the same evening. The hall was 
crowded to overflowing long before the hour of com- 
mencement, and every white religious organization in 
Norfolk seemed to be represented in the audience. I 
observed a handful of Jews, and those who were better 
acquainted with the people informed me that there were 
not a few Roman Catholics in attendance. The whole 
of the better class of the population of Norfolk seemed 
to have turned out to hear the discussions, but not a 
Negro was to be seen in the audience. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the sessions of the Congress the at- 
tendance was large, and more sympathetic and appreci- 
ative audiences I believe no speaker ever addressed. 

Bishop Randolph opened the Congress with an ad- 
dress of welcome, full of Southern hospitality, in which 
he made a plea for an honest and fearless search for 
truth in matters of religion. The subject of discussion 
that evening was: ‘‘Howcan social duty be best at- 
tained?’ Of all sessions of the Congress this was pre- 
sumably the one of greatest interest to the outside 
world, or at least it was the session to which the daily 
papers devoted the greatest space. Professor Gould, 
of Philadelphia, and Dr. Rainsford, of New York, took 
positions of a radical character. They pointed out the 
evils and the dangers of the present social system, and 
the greed and selfishness that render social unity im- 
possible. Dr. Gould spoke of poverty as the great dis- 
rupting force. Not that poverty was in itself a disrupt- 
ing force; it was the existence of poverty and wealth 
over against one another, and the antagonism between 
them, by which rich and poor, instead of being part- 
ners in the same business, working for the common 
good, were arrayed the one against the other, which 
made poverty a menace to the peace of society. He 
spoke in scathing terms of the notorious corruption of 
certain corporations, in spite of which the heads of 
those corporations, or directors prominent in their 
councils, occupy places of trust in the Church. He 
specified acertain oil company in such unmistakable 
terms that no one in the audience failed to understand 
his allusions; and after criticising its corrupt practices, 
he referred to the fact that the men who were respon- 
sible for such corrupt and corrupting methods of amass- 
ing wealth were held in honor by the Church on account 
of the immense gifts which they made to charitable and 
benevolent objects. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company he designated by name. His attack was not 
direct against corporations and trusts as such, but 
against the dishonest practices of the many who com- 
pose those trusts and corporations, and against the 
Church for condoning their dishonesty by accepting 
their ill-gotten gain and giving them places of promi- 
nence in hercouncils. In so doing the Church was put- 
ting herself on the side of social disunion. Social 
unity could only be obtained by living out the principle 
of love professed by the Church, instead of the principle 
of selfishness, practiced by some of its most prominent 
members. : 

The Rev. Mr. Reese, of Macon, Ga., and Mr. Godkin, 
of the New York Evening Post, represented a relatively 
conservative position, Mr. Reese deprecating among 
other things the attempt of the Church to act as arbi- 
trator in labor quarrels. Mr. Godkin took the clergy to 
task for their impertinent attempts to tell men how to 
conduct their business. He was most amusingly an- 
swered by Dr. Rainsford, who pointed out the fact that 
editors were far greater sinners in the matter of at- 
tending to other people’s business than clergy, and that 
The Evening Post in particular had distinguished itself, 
and nobly distinguished itself, in this regard. Dr. 
Rainsford laid great stress on the injustice done poor 
men in the administration of the law, pointing out that 
the delays of the law involve a practical failure of jus- 
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tice, so that a poor man has no chance against a rich 
man or acorporation. He spoke for labor unions, and 
compared the admirable organization of capital with the 
feeble organization of labor. He thought that it was 
the part of the Church to encourage the organization of 
labor, to use its influence to protect the poor against 
the unjust power of wealth, and to help poor men to 
secure property. In conclusion he urged upon each and 
every man to fight against materialism and selfishness 
and to believe that in all society the loving God moves 
and governs all things. 

Mr. George W. Pepper, of Philadelphia, who closed 
the debate, advocated, apparently, the socialization of 
railroads andtketelegraph. This, he declared, was not 
socialism and should not be confounded with socialism. 
A man might agree with the Socialists in certain indi- 
vidual matters, and yet be in no sense a Socialist. So- 
ciety and the Church need not be frightened by the 
word ‘‘ Socialism’’; they should deal with each case as 
it came up. 

One evening the Congress discussed ‘‘ Permanence 
and Progress in the Interpretation of Christian Sym- 
bols.’’ It is well understood that this was a discussion 
of the irregular pastoral letter issued by the bishops in 
the autumn of 1894, and particularly of the statement 
contained in that pastoral, ‘‘ Fixedness of interpreta- 
tion is of the essence of the creeds.”’ I believe that I 
am betraying no secrets when I say that every effort 
was made by the committee in charge to secure as 
speakers or writers on this topic some of the bishops 
who were considered responsible for this statement and 
for that pastoral in general; but none of them was will- 
ing to discuss this theme before the Church Congress. 
Among the writers and speakers who did discuss it there 
was not one who did not assert that there both may and 
must be progressin the interpretation of creeds; and 
yet none of the papers was in the slightest degree hereti- 
cal. In fact. this Church Congress was throughout dis- 
tinguished by an absence of startling and extreme views. 
From a theological standpoint the papers and speeches 
of that evening were very remarkable productions, and 
especially was this true of the paper of Dr. Dubose, of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, which was one 
of the finest theological disquisitions it has ever been my 
pleasure to hear. Presumably it was far above the 
comprehension’ of the mixed audience; but it was cer- 
tainly highly appreciated by the clergy and lawyers 
present, and it was evident that Dr. Dubose’ carried with 
him the sympathy and approval of all who were on the 
platform or within reach of his voice, Southerners and 
Northerners alike. Among other things he discussed 
the relations of immanence and transcendence, showing 
himself fully in sympathy with the present tendency to 
recognize God as immanent in the universe, and at the 
same time asserting the truth that lies in the old doc- 
trine of transcendence, combining immanence and tran- 
scendence in a most acute and convincing manner. 
Speaking incidentally of miracles, he intimated his be- 
lief that we should ultimately come to regard miracles 
not as a breach of law, but as in accordance with law, 
consequently he felt no fear at the present tendency 
toward disbelief or semi-disbelief in the miraculous. He 
was fully abreast of the thought of the time, and fully 
convinced that the Holy Spirit works as effectually in 
the nineteenth century as in the fourth. To many mem- 
bers of the Congress it was somewhat of a surprise to 
see that so progressive a man could hold a chair of the- 
ology in the South. Presumably before they visited 
Norfolk it was the view of Northern churchmen in gen- 
eral that the Southerners were narrow and unprogress- 
ive in their theology, while the Southerners were sus- 
picious of some of us Northerners at least as dangerous 
innovators if not actual heretics. We learned that the 
Southerners are progressive, and they learned that we 
are conservative. 

Dr. Leighton Parks’s paper on the same subject of 
the Creeds, was magnificent, and both he and Professor 
Drowns, of Cambridge, while presenting their views in 
the most careful manner theologically, contrived to make 
them intelligible and interesting to the audience, who 
frequently interrupted with applause. Both pointed 
out the remarkable changes which have actually taken 
place in the interpretation of the Creeds, and especially 
Dr. Parks showed the change in the understanding and 
interpretation of the first article of the Apostles’ Creed 
brought about in the last half century by the practically 
universal acceptance of the doctrine of evolution. Dr. 
Hall Harrison, of Ellicott City, Md., went much further 
than Dr. Parks in referring to Darwin as a great reveal- 
€r, commissioned by God, as truly as were the saints of 
the Church. He affirmed that every man at the present 
day is an evolutionist as the consequence of the work of 
Darwin, and seemed to find none tocontradict his asser- 
tion. He noted that the Church had assumed a sectarian 
Position in endeavoring to add the Thirty-nine Articles 
to the Creeds as part of the faith of the Church. 

Dr. Fulton, editor of The Church Standard, a volun- 
teer speaker, explained why no one could be found to 
defénd the utterance of the pastoral of 1894, when he 


said that evidently the statement under discussion was’ 


a blunder of the Bishops; then turning himself about 
to the two bishops who sat upon the platform, Dr. 
Randolph, Bishop of Southern Virginia, and Dr. New- 
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ton, Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, he asked whether it 
was not true that the statement in the pastoral letter 
was a blunder. Bishop Randolph nodded his head in 
seeming assent, whereupon Dr. Fulton proceeded to say 
that what the Bishops presumably meant was “ Fixed- 
ness of significance is of the essence of the Creeds.”’ 

Another discussion which grew out of the action of 
the last General Convention was on the subject, ‘‘ Do 
we need a Hierarchy in this Church?’’ It may be re- 
membered that it was proposed at the last General Con- 
vention to substitute for the Presiding Bishop a Pri- 
mus. Other propositions were made at the same time, 
looking toward a fuller organization, after the manner 
of the English or Roman Episcopate. Out of two writ- 
ers and three speakers announced onthe programs, one 
writer and two speakers were expected to take the 
affirmative side of the question. Of these, two, Mr. 
Faude, of Minneapolis, and Dr. Dumbell, of Staten 
Island, failed to appear, leaving Mr. Taylor, of Mount 
Vernon, alone to support that side. This discussion, 
on the whole, lacked interest, altho Dr. Locke, of Bris- 
tol, R. I., read an extremely able paper, discussing the 
matter from a historical standpoint. Following the ap- 
pointed writers and speakers, Dr. Huntington, some- 
what to the surprise of all, came forward as a volunteer 
speaker, to argue for the necessity of a provincial sys- 
tem which should recognize the separate States. He 
pointed out that in the original constitution of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country provision was made for a 
Bishop in each State, but that for the word State there 
had since been substituted the word diocese, so that 
the present organization of the Church runs in this re- 
gard athwart the organization of the nation. He 
prophesied that the time would come when each State 
would have its House of Bishops, while the Presiding 
Bishop in each State would be a member of a national 
House of Bishops, as the representative of his State. 
He pointed out that the House of Bishops had already 
become unwieldy, and that it was no longer of the nature 
of a cabinet, but a parliament or congress differing little 
from the Lower House. 

Another debate, growing out of the action of the last 
General Convention, was onthe question ‘‘ What is the 
Organic Law of this Church?”” The last General Con- 
vention took steps looking to a change of the Constitu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the next 
Convention will be called upon to act further in the 
same matter. It was rather curious to observe the 
striking difference of position on the part of the writers 
and speakers on this subject. Dr. Mallory, of Zhe 
Churchman, ana Mr. Joseph Bryan, editor of 7he Times, 
of Richmond, argued that the Organic Law of this 
Church is in no respect different from the organic law 
of the Holy Catholic Church, which Mr. Bryan stated 
to be the commandment of Christ. What was not of his 
commandment was indifferent and temporal, and could 
not be regarded as a part of the organic law of the 
Church, which was the body of Christ. Dr. Mallory, 
ina remarkably clever paper, pulled to pieces the Con- 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, maintain- 
ing that it was relatively trivial, of the nature of canon 
law, and nota real constitution. The Rev. Dr. Elliott, 
of Washington, and Mr. Joseph Packard, of Baltimore, 
on the other hand, made a distinction between ‘this 
Church,” and ‘‘ the Church,’’ and consequently regard- 
ed the constitution of ‘‘this Church,’’ as its organic 
law. Dr. Elliott even seemed to maintain, for his paper 
was very far from clear, that in addition to the Constitu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, all things in- 
cluded within the covers of the Prayer Book, Articles, 
rubrics, and all, were part of the organic law. 
Roughly speaking, the views presented were those of 
High and LowChurch. The High Churchman cam see, 
and will see, nothing but ‘‘ The Church,’ having but 
one organic law, divided for convenience merely accord- 
ing to locality. The Low Churchman emphasizes the 
separate Churches, and their power to change their 
forms and organizations, finding the Church to consist 
of its parts. Archdeacon Tiffany, of New York, coming 
forward as a volunteer speaker, attempted to bring the 
two converging lines together. Hestated that the ob- 
ject of the discussion was not to consider the organic 
law of the Church Catholic, but the organic law of this 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,that which was fundamental toits existence as a 
Church. But the difficulty lies further down, I fancy, than 
Dr. Tiffany realized, and the question could not have been 
so framed that the two parties would not have treated 
it in substantially the manner in which they did treat 
it. 

It is impossible in the limits of such an article to do 
full justice to all of the eight sessions of the Congress. 
The session most enjoyed by the audience as a whole 
was that devoted to the discussion of ‘* The Ideal and 
the Real in Literature,’’ and Mr. Hamiiton W. Mabie’s 
speech on that occasion was declared by the Norfolk 
papets to be, probably, the most eloquent and finished 
oration ever delivered in the Academy of Music. The 
subject lent itself to literary finish, andallthe papers and 
speeches of the evening were remarkable for their 


‘stylistic excellence. 


In Church Congress programs one session is always 
given to some subject bearing on the Bible, and another 
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to a subject of practical or personal religion. Follow- 


ing the usual plan this Congress devoted one of its ses-*- 


” 


sions to the discussion of ‘‘ Archeology and the Bible 
and at the last session of all, on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 2oth, the subject was ‘‘ The Pastoral Office as 
Affected by the Conditions of Modern Life.”’ Here Dr. 
Stoddard, of Jersey City, carried off the laurels witha 
paper drawn from his own experience as rector of a 
free and institutional (to use the phrase now in vogue) 
Church of the most progréssive type. It was, prob- 
ably, somewhat of asurprise to the laity of Norfolk to 
hear him insist upon the necessity of releasing the mod- 
ern pastor from the duty of ‘‘ calling” if he is to do his 
work and live. 

One episode of the Congress I had reserved for the 
last, namely, the visit on Thursday afternoon to Hamp- 


ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, to attend the cer- 


emonies connected with the opening of the Armstrong 
and Slater Memorial Trade School; and now that I have 
reached the last I find that I have already so far over- 
stepped my space limits that I may only add that it was 
a day and an occasion never to be forgotten. 


The National Council of Jewish Women. 


BY MRS. REBEKAH KOHUT. 





THE First Triennial Convention of the National 
Council of Jewish Women was held in Tuxedo Hall, 
beginning Sunday evening, November 15th, and ending 
Thursday, November 2oth. 

The program for Sunday evening included a prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Kohler, an address by Mrs. Sophia 
Beer, and another by Rebekah Kohut, President of the 
New York Section, and a report by Mrs. Solomon, of 
Chicago, setting forth the aims of the Council and de- 
tails of the work accomplished. Fifty cities are repre- 
sented in the Council, with a membership of nearly five 
thousand. The President of the New York Section in 
her address made a plea for a better observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath, at least in the home, admitting that 
men and women who are wage-earners cannot observe 
the historical day, but that those who could should feel 
that upon them devolved the duty of keeping alive the 
dying fire of Judaism. The hall was taxed to its utmost 
hundreds being turned away. 

Considerable discussion was evoked on Tuesday 
morning, when the chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligion, recommended, among other books, a recently 
published ‘‘ Child’s Bible,’’ by Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
of London. It was claimed that the book was very in- 
accurate and too radical, and therefore not a desirable 
book for children. The question was finally referred 
to a committee who will ask rabbis of various shades of 
belief fortheir opinion, before it is adopted. Much in- 
terest was also manifested in the report of the Coni- 
mittee on Motto and Badge. The Council finally 
adopted as its motto ‘‘ Faith and Humanity,” typical of 
its aims, religion and philanthropy; and its badge will 
very likely represent the Shield of David, or the seven- 
armed candlestick. . 

The motion of the Committee on Constitution to 
change the name of the N.C. J. W., by omitting the 
word national, elicited much applause when it was 
found that Canada had joined, and England is already 
manifesting a desire to do so. The name adopted at 
the next convention will probably be ‘‘ International’’ 
Council of Jewish Women. 

The Council has established mission schools in vari- 
ous cities, with an average attendance of 3,000 children 
who had either received no religious training or had at- 
tended Christian mission schools. In the field of phi- 
lanthropy it has been particularly active. Personal 
service, charity organization and preventive philan- 
thropy receiving especial attention, while sewing 
schools, employment bureaus, cooking schools and 
other new undertakings have been firmly established. 

Wednesday of the Convention was devoted to the 
amendment of the constitution which shall govern the 
various sections tor the next three years. There was even 
in this trying work the same earnestness and interest 
manifested, and the members congratulate themselves 
on having a constitution which they think will meet 
their requirements. 

Among the resolutions offered was one praying that 
the Armenian persecutions would soon cease, and re- 
gretting that Turkey had not yet reached the stage of 
the nineteenth century civilization. One member of the 
Council stated that a Baptist minister had in a lecture 
mooted the question whether Turkey was entirely wrong 
in her actions, claiming that the Armenians had much 
to do with the condition of things; and she feared that 
the good will of the Jewish women would be misinter- 
preted and that the Jews might suffer more persecution 
without helping the Armenians. However, as Jews 
know too well what persecution means, and can, there- 
fore, appreciate the sufferings of the Armenians, the 
resolution was amended to read: 

“* Resolved, That the N. C. J. W. deplores all religious 
persecution and prays that the time may soon come when 
it will cease.’ 7 

A few pessimists may complain that the women‘in 
session convened knew not what they wanted. They 
may cynically say that there was division as to the pur- 
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pose of the Council. They may insist that there were 
religious differences that can never be harmonized. 
To many Christians it was a revelation; for they did 
not know that the Jewesses of this country were so 
alive to their mission, so fervent in their belief. To 
most of those who attended it came as an inspiration. 
The answer quite satisfying to the common-sense ob- 
server is to be found in the reports of officers and com- 
mittees and presented by delegates from the various 
sections. These disclose that a spirit of union has 
arisen among Jewesses in behalf of their religion 
and their history and of philanthropic work. 

Some claim that religion has again become a fad with 
these intelligent Jewesses, but everything points to its 
remaining a permanent fashion. It has come to Stay. 
This was made most evident by the stress laid by some 
of the prominent women on the promotion not only of 
the study of Judaism but its practice as well. While 
the Western contingency of the delegation were quite 
radical in their views as to the Sabbath the Eastern 
‘were very conservative, and both seemed earnest in 
their desire to promote the best interests of their faith; 
and there seems to be no doubt that the Jewish Sabbath 
has been resuscitated, at least for the home. Sabbath 
Observance ran like a melody through the whole con- 
vention. 

Greater interest has, as above intimated, been awak- 
ened in Jewish studies. Most encouraging reports were 
read, New York City alone having over two hundred 
Jewesses seriously engaged in Bible study. The desire 
for learning was apparent in every one of the members 
present; and it is certain that in a short time imperfect 
methods will give place to well regulated and scientific- 
ally mapped out courses in Bible history. 

The Council is a sign of the times in Judaism. Juda- 
ism is not dead; it still lives, and its daughters will 
nourish and sustain it. 


New Yor« City. 


It is an interesting fact in connection with the 
nomination of Dr. Mandel Creighton, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who succeeded the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the diocese of London, that at the recent meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union at Leicester he sent a 
cordial letter of welcome tothe Dissenters. This, it is 
said, is the first message which the Union had ever 
received from a bishop of the Church of England, and 
Dr. Guinness Rogers expresses the hope that it will 
work a new era in the relations of the Established 
Church to the Nonconformist Churches, Fear is ex- 
pressed by some that in his new field of labor, involv- 
ing so much of constant work, his scholarly history of 
the Popes will not be completed. 


...The Moody and Sankey meetings continued 
through last week with undiminished interest, and are 
to be held during the present week. The subjects 
of Mr. Moody’s sermons have been, as formerly, 
chiefly directed to the awakening and arousing of 
Christians to a deeper spiritual life. One sermon, how- 
ever, was distinctively for the unconverted, and one 
was a Thanksgiving appeal. Unfortunately the collec- 
tion was taken up before the sermon instead of after it, 
or the returns, a little over $300, would doubtless have 
been larger. At one of the meetings Mr. Moody had 
the assistance of Sam Jones, who kept the audience in 
almost continuous laughter with his peculiar Sayings. 


In dwelling upon the need of the time, Mr. Moody said 
that while the great cry is for ‘‘drawing preachers,” 
what is really wanted is ‘‘drawing Christians.” No 
‘* flame of fire in the pulpit’? can warm “‘ blocks of ice in 
the pews.”’ 


....Conflicting reports continue to come as to the 
situation in Rome in regard to the liberal party in the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. According to 
some Cardinal Satolli expresses himself as very indig- 
nant over the unfounded and malicious statements of 
the American press to the effect that he proposed dis- 
ciplinary changes in the American hierarchy, and thus 
fomented discord among those for whom he had only 
the warmest regard and best wishes. On the other 
hand, a letter from Paris to 7he Sun states in the most 
emphatic terms that his report to the Pope caused the 
latter great pain, and was the immediate occasion of the 
removal of Bishop Keane. The latest is that the Car- 
dinal is to prepare a detailed report, which will be sub- 
mitted tothe Pope and will probably form the basis of 
an encyclical. Bishop Keane has started for Rome, and 
there are reports that Cardinal Gibbons will go, also. 
It is evident that American affairs are attracting much 
attention at the Vatican. 


....Forsome time the South Bergen Reformed Church 
in Jersey City has found its financial burden very heavy, 
and not succeeding in getting relief for the two mort- 
gages, overtures were made to Dr. J. L. Scudder’s Tab- 
ernacle Church, Congregational. The result has been 
that the Reformed Church property has been bought in, 
one mortgage being assumed by the Congregational 
Church Building Society, and the other by the Taberna- 
cle Church. The Reformed Church organization has 
dissolved, and its members have been received into the 
Tabernacle Church, which now owns and operates both 
buildings. Dr. Scudder is to be the pastor, and in the 
conduct of the preaching services in both buildings will 
alternate with his associate, the Rev. J. Lester Wells. 
It is expected that the united church will be far stronger 
for work than the two separate churches could be, and 
the general joy at the result is a good omen for future 
success for evangelistic work in thatcity. The arrange- 
ment was effected with the most cordial indorsement 
and approval on the part of both denominations. 
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Dr. Storrs’s Jubilee. 


THE BROOKLYN CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


Tue Brooklyn Congregational Club took its turn in 
honoring the leader of Congregationalism in that city on 
Monday evening at the regular meeting of the Club. A 
large number of guests were present at this reception, 
and 250 sat down to the dinner that followed. Jos. 
B. Clark, D.D., the President of the Club, introduced 
Dr. Storrs as the guest of the evening ina short ad- 
dress welcoming him as the honored pastor of the 
‘*Mother Church of us all.’ 

In response Dr. Storrs said: 


‘** Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of this Club: I thank 
you most heartily for the royal greeting you have given 
me. During the last ten days my lips have given utterance 
so often to the words, ‘ Thank you,’ that they do it natural- 
ly. I have sometimes looked curiously into the obituary 
columns of the newspapers to discover the prevailing cause 
of death. If my own should occur now I think I should 
read ‘Smothered in roses’—my house has been so filled 
with sweet odors. These marks of honor will make these 
days memorable. 

‘‘When I assure you that I thank you I hope to assure 
you that there is nothing perfunctory in the expression, 
however. You are my friends. I love the Congregational 
Church; I love it for its ancestral associations; I honor it 
as one of the primitive forms of Church government. I do 
not say the only primitive form, for where Hebrew influ- 
ences prevailed elders were common. Where the influence 
of Rome was felt, there the metropolitan held sway. But 
I do say that in Greece, where Democracy’s influence was 
greatest, there the congregational form was most common. 
It isa return to the democratic spirit of the Master him- 
self. I like it because it has no superabundance of rules. 
I like it because it inspires to activities on the part of the 
Church congregation. That has been the secret of its 
growth here in Brooklyn. And let me remind you that it 
is the only basis upon which the Church visible is to be 
established. Under it each church has the right to decide 
how it shall worship. Only on that basis is to come the 
unity of the Church onearth. Believing in one God as the 
head with perfect freedom in forms of worship, Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians and Presbyterians, for all I 
see, can unite as one Church. When that comes, the Church 
will be a great army with many divisions, banners waving 
and bands of music, marching to one common victory.”’ 


After a trio from the choir, H. L. Wayland, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, spoke on ‘‘ Democracy and the Church,” 
in part as follows: oe 


“Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: I sympa- 
thize with the surprised perplexity which seems to make 
every countenance bristle with exclamation points and 
question marks. With you. I am at a loss to understand 
why I, inexperienced in the arts of speech, am called from 
the city whose highest achievement is the Friendly silence 
of the yearly meeting, to this city, whence you go each 
morning to the metropolis, painfully to earn the means ot 
living, whither you return in the evening to live, to culti- 
vate letters and science and poetry and art and oratory; 
the city which has presented to us this evening illustrations 
of the high-water level of the eloquence ot the pulpit and 
of the bar, and, I am proud to add (as I remember that 
General Woodford and I were fellow soldiers in the De- 
partment of the South) of the camp. I ask, in words that 
have become immortal, ‘What am I here for?’ I throw 
myselt on your indulgence while I lay the blame on others. 
I was bribed. I was told that, if I came, I might see and 
hear the man to honoring whom Brooklyn has devoted the 
past week, making articulate the affectionate reverence 
and grateful pride which the city has always felt for its 
first citizen. The only condition made was the infliction of 
afew moments of tedium upon you. I find it more and 
more possible each year to endure with considerable equa- 
nimity the burdens which are to be borne by others; judg- 
ment and conscience were conquered—I am here. 

“*If I do not err (and nowhere is it more safe to err than 
in such an assembly of sages), the object of all human insti- 
tutions is the development of man. In this process of de- 
velopment God uses three agencies—liberty, responsibility, 
individuality. He who is not free makes no attainment; 
he who is bound hand and foot does not grow in character 
by not rumning in the ways ot sin. The only virtue that is 
worth having is the self-conquest of a free being. True, if 
one is free he may chance to go astray; he may believe 
wrongly; but better error which expresses mental and 
moral activity than the absence of error which expresses 
stagnation and death. Mistakes are not necessarily the 
worst things in the world. Recently I saw some people 
who have made no mistake for thousands of years; they 
were in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
the Peruvian and Mexican departments, in glass cases. If 
the free-flowing stream has wandered it may be turned 
aright; but what hope for the pool charged with miasma 
that has settled silently in the sluggish marsh? Welcome 
the wanderings of New England—its skepticism, if you 
choose—rather than the orthodoxy of Spain. 

“Without responsibility, men learn little; experience is 
the great educator as to the connection between acts and 
consequences. One of the great lessons of life is that, in 
this world and in the next, whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap; that, while no created power can shut 
the door of Heaven upon us, on the other hand, there will 
be no one to pray us out, no one to pay us out, if we should 
unfortunately take the wrong road and find ourselves at 
the wrong goal. A lesson of individuality is that every 
man is to be his own self, not some one else’s self. It is 
this individuality which furnishes the strongest stimulus 
and which calls out all the resources; but it is not for man 
to say, ‘I am myself, thisis my way ’; rather, every man is 
to be his own highest and best self. . Using these resources 
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for the development and education of man, democracy in 
the Church has brought to light the greatest ideas known 
to the world. Almost three centuries ago, in the narrow 
cabin of a crazy little craft, tossed and strained by the 
waves of the Atlantic, a handful of religious democrats 
(for I assure you that there were religious democrats in 
that day, as at a somewhat earlier day there were plesi- 
osauruses and pterodactyls and other curious monsters, 
now extinct) framed the immortal compact which set forth 
the ideal ot a free commonwealth, a commonwealth up to 
that time unknown to man. Half a generation later 
another Heaven-guided member of a democratic Church, 
upon the shores of the Narragansett, proclaimed a Church 
free from the control and’patronage of the State, and per- 
fect liberty inlall religious concerns.” 


Dr. Wayland then referred to the fact that it was to 
these democratic Churches that was due the inception of 
modern missions, and pictured very vividly the contrast 
between the few scattered communities and the great 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, which yet 
had been unable to draw from their number because 
‘the members of the Free Churches know what 
they believe and why they believe it; because they do 
not accept anything on tradition or human authority, 
but only on‘the authority of God certified by their rea- 
son and conscience.’’ Referring also to the fact that 
they had yielded for a time to the persecuting spirit of 
the age, he said: 

‘ It is a testimony to the general spirit of the Puritan 
and Pilgrim Churches that the few instances of perse- 
cution which stained the virgin whiteness of the snow 
of New England attracted more criticism and cen- 
sure than the torrents of blood which flowed through 
the shambles of the Inquisition and of St. Bartholo- 
mew and of Smithfield. And in the free Churches, 
the hateful career was brief. On July 19th, 1692, carried 
away by the prevalent delusion, the minister and the 
magistrates in Danvers, murdered, under forms of law, 
Mrs. Rebecca Nourse as a witch. Two centuries later, on 
the same spot, the sons of these men erected a monument 
to her memory, on which they inscribed the story of her 
virtues and her sufferings. In that act Massachusetts 
made articulate in granite those words, which can be ut- 
tered only by the wise and good: ‘We were mistaken.’ 
And ever since those sad days, the sons of the Pilgrims 
have showed, by their changed demeanor toward bewitch- 
ing females, the depth and sincerity of their repentance. 
And to-day there is, I believe, no body of Christians the 
world over who hold with more tenacity and consistency 
the great principles of religious liberty than the democratic 
churches. 

“The free spirit of the democratic churches infused it- 
self into the study of the Bible. They have never read 
the Gospels with the sword of Damocles hanging over their 
neck, spelling Damocles with whatever letters you please. 
They have not been accustomed to be told beforehand 
what conclusions they were to,reach in their studies. They 
have sought and they have received the tuition of the Free 
Spirit. 

‘““Never had we more occasion to recognize the safety 
and wisdom of the democratic spirit in State and Church. 
After acampaign of education, in which error has been 
met, not with the idea of force, but with the force of ideas, 
the people of the Republic, by a majority of a million, have 
decided for good government, for order, for national up- 
rightness. A great missionary organization, representing 
the free churches, of whose history your eminent guest 
forms a large and honored part, has, at great sacrifice at 
home, and still more intense sacrifice abroad, in a year of 
anxiety and depression, stood almost alone among such or- 
ganizations in closing its year without a debt. All honor 
to democracy in the Church! 

Dr. Wayland was followed by Gen. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford as the last speaker. 

“It is pleasant for me to know that all Congregational- 
ists and even Baptists come here to-night to honor the Con- 
gregational Bishop of Brooklyn. The New England 
Society, representing in all six States with daughters and 
sons cordially unite to honor their lineal descendant of 
New England Puritans. During the 150 years following the 
landing of the ‘ Mayflower,’ there ripened that product of 
New England intellectual life. He is not only a lineal de- 
scendant of New England, but the orthodox representative 
of New England orthodoxy. If any man can stand ten days 
of such feasting the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saintsis certainly proved. 

General Woodford closed with an eloquent tribute to 
the patriotism of the people who, thrice within his own 
lifetime, had subordinated their party to what they felt 
to be the interests ot the whole country. 


BROOKLYN’s Day. 


Tuesday, November 24th, was Brooklyn’s Day. The 
Academy of Music was beautifully decorated. Plants 
and flowers, flags, banners, mottoes, were everywhere, 
illuminated by incandescent lights. The Brooklyn city 
flag was suspended high over the stage, and the ‘‘ Church 
of the Pilgrims” snd the ‘‘ Historical Society’ each had 
its own symbol. In the audience and on the stage were 
a large number of prominent citizens of every party, 
every creed and every position in life. 

Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, as chairman, introduced 
Dr. Storrs, who was greeted by the whole audience 
rising, and made the following address: 

“‘Men and Women of Brooklyn: Big as Brooklyn is, with 
more than a million dwellers within our borders, it is still a 
city of homes and of neighbors. The old-time habits of 
New England exist in Brooklyn, and in more original man- 
ners than in any great city of the nation. . This is due to the 
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fact that there are more native-born New England men 
and women in Brooklyn than even in any city of New Eng- 
land itself. Like New Englanders, we never indulge in 
gossip [laughter]; but we do take a neighborly interest in 
each other’s welfare, and when any of our number achieve 
distinction or accomplish special work, we feel that in hon- 
oring such like good New Englanders we are honoring 
ourselves. [Applause.] 

“Fifty years of ministerial labor, with all that is involved 
in fifty years of Christian service mastered! Fifty years of 
civic growth! When he we honor to-night came to Brook- 
lyn our population was about fifty thouand; now we 
number nearly one and a quarter million. The south- 
ern boundary was then about where First Place is now; the 
eastern limit of the settlement was about where the Mon- 
tauk Theater now stands. To-day the center of population 
is about the Montauk Theater, and the center of the area 
of Brooklyn is where the Brooklyn Institute is raising that 
great temple of art and fame. [Applause.] 

“When Dr. Storrs came to Brooklyn this Republic was 
starting on a mission that it might save Texas forever from 
human slavery; to-day every star on the flag. flashes with 
liberty. and the nation’s flag means liberty to all men. 
When Dr. Storrs came to Brooklyn Missouri was our west- 
ernmost State; to-day California. Oregon and Washington 
reflect from several stars in the Pacific waters, and the 
center of this great nation is west of Missouri and on the 
plains of Kansas. Brooklyn welcomes and honors Dr. 
Storrs to-night. [Loud applause.] We love him as a pas- 
tor; we honor him as a citizen; we appreciate him as a 
scholar; we admire him as an orator; he is close to our 
hearts as man and as neighbor. 

“The first address of this evening will be by one who 
used to be our neighbor also. Some of us followed him to 
the first successful struggle that raised our city government 
toa higher standard. He left us to become President of 
Columbia University. I shall not introduce to you Dr. 
Low, nor Mayor Low, nor President Low, but our old friend 
and neighbor, whom we are glad to greet, Seth Low. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 


President Low said: 


““Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The name of 
Dr. Storrs is a household word, not only in the city of 
Brooklyn, but throughout the United States. Into many 
homes and many lives he has entered as the minister of the 
Gospel—a gospel of glad tidings, of inspiration, and of 
hope; a gospel wider than his own Church or than any of 
the Churches, because it comprehendsthemall. Therefore, 
in every Christian home wherever he has come, either by 
the written word or by personal presence, Dr. Storrs has 
been both a welcome and an inspiring guest. Into other 
homes and other lives he has entered as the brilliant lec- 
turer or writer, whose genius has enabled him to illuminate 
an epoch of history or an historical character till they 
stand out before the mind’s eye like objects that are lit up 
at night by the play of a searchlight. Others, again, know 
him—and these are more fortunate than the last, for they 
know the man himself—as the eloquent preacher or orator, 
whose picturesque phrases delight the ear, while the march 
of his thought engages and interests the mind. Noman 
under whose influence it has been my own privilege to come 
has said so many things that I can recall word for word. 
When I was a boy at the Polytechnic I learned to speak a 
piece written by Dr. Storrs, which dealt with the power of 
greatexamples. To this day, after a period of more than 
thirty years, I can recall this sentence, with which it closed: 
‘ Better than new Californias every year are such examples 
as these to a nation that would be noble.’ No one can 
measure the influence of such a thought, so compactly ex- 
pressed, in its strong reminder that the glory of a nation is 
to be found in the noble men that it produces rather than 
in the additions that it makes to the world’s stock of gold. 

“ Again, I recollect that in 1876 Dr. Storrs delivered two 
lectures in the Academy of Music in New York on the 
‘Genesis of the American Spirit.’ Two sentences have oc- 
curred to me again and again, during the twenty years 
since I heard them uttered, and always they have brought 
to me a sense of intellectual pleasure and delight. One of 
them is the best description of a conqueror's advance that I 
ever heard. Speaking of the victorious progress of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus as he came down out of the North, Dr. 
Storrs said of him, ‘that he swept fortresses within his 
grasp as the reaper binds his sheaves.’gThe other sentence 
was the culmination of a most brilliant description of the 
sixteenth century, of which Dr. Storrs said at last, ‘ that 
the century wore upon its brow the dazzling diadem of the 
name of Shakespeare.’ I might as well confess it now, in 
the presence of Dr. Storrs, that I have used this last sen- 
tence almost as frequently as a man quotes from his favor- 
ite poet. When I could, I have given tohim the credit of 
it; but, whether it was quoted with or without this recog- 
nition, it has almost uniformly been welcomed by a round 
of applause. ‘And the century wore upon its brow the 
dazzling diadem of the name of Shakespeare.’ Once more, 
I recall the happy phrase by which Dr. Storrs described the 
construction of the Brooklyn Bridge. Referring to the 
fact that every step inits progress had been marked by the 
most minute and exact calculations on the part of the en- 
gineers, Dr. Storrs summed the matter upin these few de- 
scriptive words: The Bridge, he said, in all its magnificent 
proportions, ‘ was carried across the river on the point of a 
pencil.’ 

This is pre-eminently the era of the growth of cities in 
the world’s civilization. Among the other thiggs that 
cities do, they offer an ever-widéning arena for the influ- 
ence of strong personalities. When the people ofa great 
city begin to be proud of a man, and to talk about him, 
they carry his name hither and thither as the wind scatters 
the seeds of the plants. Thus, in our day a man like Dr. 
Storrs, is talked about and known wherever the people of 
Brooklyn go; and, in a day like ours, where people travel 
So easily and so freely, the area within which a man’s name 
becomes known by processes like this is wider than at any 
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previous time. Accordingly, when the words of such a 
one are carried over the land by the newspaper press, they 
fall under the eyes not simply of strangers, but more and 
more often of those to whom the man is already known at 
least by the hearing of the ear. So such a one obtains a 
still wider and wider influence. If he is equal to it, his 
name and his fame spread in ever broadening circles; but 
the test becomes more severe the further the distance from 
the center. When it can be truly said, as I think it can be 
of Dr. Storrs, that wherever he is known he is honored and 
respected, and that he is known perhaps as widely as any 
clergyman in the land, we get a new conception of the pos- 
sibilities of personal influence in our day and generation. 
By taking part in the natural associations of his denomi- 
nation, he has become in that way also, a national figure; 
and wherever he has appeared he has worthily brought to 
bear upon the problems of the hour the same powers that 
have won the admiration and regard of his fellow-citizens 
of Brooklyn. It is a source of natural and reasonable 
pleasure to the people of this city to know that wherevey 
he has gone he has taken his place among the leaders as 
evidently and as easilyas he has done here. I like to 
think, also, that some of the qualities which he has dis- 
played with such conspicuous success on the wider field 
have been developed and strengthened by the normal life 
of the community in which he has passed so many years. 
[Applause.] 

“Dr. Storrs, as a scholar, has been always interested in 
the study of history. He is to-day the President ot the 
American Historical Association. I do not know that he 
has ever written any long and extended history: but no one 
who remembers his lectures upon ‘ Bernard of Clairvaux,’ 
or upon the ‘ Muscovite,’ and the ‘ Turk,’ can ever forget 
the charm of his style and the vividness of his description. 
The American Historical Association has honored itself in 
making him its president. His interest in history has 
shown itself locally in the founding of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, so that he has been in the best sense pro- 
vocative of the study of history as well as a student of it 
himself. In all of his utterances concerning our own coun- 
try there has been a note of patriotism that does the heart 
good. He knows the American people; and because he 
knows them he trusts them. His faith in them is the faith 
of a lover; but it is not blind. [Laughter and applause.] 

“It is hard for me, at any rate, to realize that Dr. Storrs 
has been doing a man’s work in Brooklyn for a period 
longer than the entire span of my own life. That he should 
have spent so long a period of his ministry here is equally 
significant in what it says for Brooklyn and for him. We 
all know how often Dr. Storrs has been tempted to leave 
Brooklyn to take up his work elsewhere. Boston tried to 
get him. Sodid New York. But to both cities he turned a 
deaf ear. No doubt he has been held where he is, in part 
by his own conviction that the accumulated power and in- 
fluence of a long pastorate were not to be lightly set aside 
for any reason whatever. The heartfelt testimonials of the 
past ten days must have strengthened the assurance, I am 
confident, that in this respect his judgment has not misled 
him. On the other hand, it is no less true that Dr. Storrs 
would not have been content to spend fifty years in Brook- 
lyn, if Brooklyn had not been such a city as to make it pos- 
sible for a man like him to work in it happily and usefully. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that in Brooklyn, during 
all this period, Dr. Storrs has found the personal friend- 
ships, the co-operation and the intellectual stimulus that 
are essential to the best work of such a man. It would not 
be easy to pay to Brooklyn a more significant or a worthier 
tribute. In the meanwhile, Dr. Storrs himself has con- 
tributed to Brooklyn many of the influences that have made 
the city what it is—a delightful city of homes. He has 
given worthy utterance to the best ideals of Brooklyn on 
many a public occasion. His oration at the unveiling of 
the statue of Lincoln in the Plaza of the Prospect Park re- 
mains, to this day, a delightful memory to all who heard it. 
Always and everywhere he has been ready, with voice and 
pen, to rally the people of Brooklyn in the support of every 
good cause. He has broadened the outlook of the city and 
he has brought into it, as elements of its life, the influences 
and impulses that are astir in the world about it. Ina sin- 
gle word, no one person, during all these fifty years, has 
influenced the higher life of Brooklyn more profoundly than 


he. . . . 
“It is not often thata community is permitted to express 


its gratitude to one ofits citizens under such conditions as 
these. I cannot sufficiently thank the Committee of Ar- 
rangements that they have permitted me, a Brooklyn boy 
by birth and a loyal son of Brooklyn in affection and ad- 
miration for the city, tho no longer a resident within its 
borders, to be one of their spokesmen on this occasion. I 
have long wanted the opportunity to say to Dr. Storrs how 
powerfully his words and his example have influenced my 
own career. If I may be permitted to do so, I should say 
that ‘ better than new Californias every year are such ex- 
amples as his to a nation that would be noble.’ I rejoice 
with Brooklyn and for Brooklyn that he has been spared 
to see this day in the full possession of all his powers. 
With you, I fervently pray that he may be spared to you 
and to his country for many years.” 

{t had been hoped that Mr. St. Clair McKelway would 
be present, but, being prevented by absence from the 
country, he sent the following letter, which was read by 
Dr. Truman J. Backus: 

‘*«Gen. STEWART L. WoopForD, CHAIRMAN OF MEETING 
oF CITIZENS TO HONOR Dr. STORRs: 

“« My Dear General: Absence from home will prevent me 
from addressing the people at the celebration in the Acad- 
emy of Dr. Storrs’s fifty years of service in Brgoklyn for 
religion and for humanity. His own parishioners and his 
fellow-workers in the ministry will already have tendered 
their grateful and affectionate tributes to him, and will 
have heard his acknowledgments before our citizenship at 
large will have had the privilege of letting him know the 
place which he holds in their admiring hearts. Nothing 
would have given to me greater pleasure than to be one of 
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their spokesmen at that time. No privilege would be more 
appreciated by me. My regret at missing the words others 
will speak, above allat not hearing the words ot Dr. Storrs 
himself, will not be smail. The man who is the recipient of 
the tributes of that night will, I am sure, make the meeting 
as memorable by his eloquence as he has made his life be- 
nignly eminent for character, power and faith on the 
earth. 

‘*T was a law student when I first heard Dr. Storrs. He 
had been selected to deliver, for the city of Brooklyn, the 
oration on Abraham Lincoln in the Academy of Music. 
That was nearly thirty-one years ago. His estimate of the 
life, the labor and the loss of the martyr-President was 
spoken when hearts were wrung, when hope was eclipsed, 
when the heavens were hung with black and the earth was 
shod with fire. The nation stood victorious with victory 
forgotten in a sacrifice that seemed to make success a 
satire and triumph amockery. It was easy then to im- 
merse the mind in the misery, despair and vengeance that 
were felt—and to make them more. Many did so.- Some 
were charlatans of the. pulpit. Some were demagogs of 
politics. Some were melodramatic mouthers of the plat- 
form. Some were rascals or rhapsodists of the press. The 
large, long and lofty view was not readily taken ina time 
of horror and of mystery. The temptation to claim to read 
the mind of Providence in the passions of the multitude 
was hard to resist. Dr. Storrs spoke the truest and sanest 
and grandest words uttered then—or since—on that trans- 
scendent crisis. They passed out of oratory into history, 
and history set them in literature forever. 

‘“‘T recall this one of many illustrious addresses for two 
reasons: It shows that, a generation ago, Dr. Storrs was 
Brooklyn’s interpreter and exponent—as he is now. It 
shows that signal strength of powers was recognized in 
him long before signal length of work was to be recorded 
of him. Mere longevity an individual or his kindred might 
thankfully celebrate; but it would not justify public observ- 
ance, lest from the general view it might prove a doubtful* 
or a qualified blessing. The public worth ofa personal life 
is in its deeds, not in its duration. Dr. Storrs was as effect- 
ive for right causes and as incomparable on grand occa- 
sions in the old age of his youth as he is in the youth of his 
old age. 

‘Further, the event which I have cited, as does every 
public utterance of our friend, attests the vigor of his grasp 
upon the permanent, uniform and universal principles 
which underlie the subjects that he treats. He treads the 
foundations, and sees that they are well and truly laid, be- 
fore he designs or upbuilds the superstructure. As few 
men equal him in the mingled grace and firmness of his 
synthetic work, so none surpasses him in the candor and 
in the clearness, in the thoroughness and in the complete- 
ness, of his analytic work. A reasoner in his thought, a 
poet in his imagination, a logician in his processes, an ar- 
tist in his fancy, replete with the knowledge of history and 
of fongues, abreast with the forces of the present age, and 
by equal trust and experience alive with the powers of the 
world to come, Dr. Storrs is alike the bulwark and the or- 
nament of the Protestant pulpit of America. He has car- 
ried the renown of Brooklyn on his own renown across the 
seas and around the globe. In his methods is nothing mer- 
etricious. In his distinctions is nothing ephemeral. In his 
appeal is nothing to conserve a transient approval, or to 
make the message merely a mirror in which to see the man. 

“‘His character has endured the scrutiny and the attri- 
tions of half a century in a commanding place, in the most 
competitive and critical center of American activity. It has 
been sweetened by sorrow, guarded and inspired by love, 
and made serene and strong as misrepresentation and mis- 
interpretation have in vain dashed themselves against it. 
He has builded it up within his life and his labor as a 
stately temple, whereof the power, the benignity and the 
beauty are apparent to all, an incentive and an inspiration 
in vitalized fact and form to all within his direct influence. 
That character undergirds and overarches all his written 
or spoken thought. While his delights have been with the 
sons of men, while he has been a man of affairs and of ac- 
tion as well as a man of the library and the pulpit, he has 
lived as seeing Him who is invisible, and unto no heavenly 
vision of duty or of self-sacrifice has he been disobedient. 
What he is can truly and advisedly be held to be greater 
than anything which he has ever done or said. 

“He has been not only a preacher, but a theologian; not 
only a theologian, but an historian; not only an historian, 
but a wise and skilful administrator; not only an ad- 
ministrator, but a statesman; not only a statesman, but 
a philanthropist, an educator, a counselor and an evangel 
of every cause which has made the gospel of help a very 
part, and the very best part, of the Gospel of Christ among 
men. Additional to this,he has been a patriot and a re- 
former. The particulars to illustrate his efficiency and 
celebrity in these affiliated fields need not be set forth to a 
gathering to whom hiscareer is a household word. The 
liberty of the slave had no more stedfast friend. The in- 
tegrity of the Union had no more devoted supporter. The 
cause of morals in money had no defender more earnest 
than he. Thesupremacy of national law on national affairs 
in all parts of the national domain had no more zealous up- 
holder. The purity of elections, and the duty to avenge the 
murder of government with the sword of justice, have had 
in him an advocate to whom the delivery of Brooklyn and 
the State from polities and government which were synon- 
ymous with crime is largely due. 

‘‘ As I write these things my heart goes out to him as 
America’s Grand Oid Man. From beyond sea my heart 
will journey on lines of thought, to his other friends and 
to him, as you gather in honor of him in our dear old Acad- 
emy of Music. It is a building which he has often made 
both academic and eloquent with his words and made 
musical with his voice. Therein he threw away the 
trammels of paper, and thereafter he talked to the 
people, as he will hold converse with Him whom he 
has lived and preached, face to face. As you meet and 
greet him there, fail not to recall that all he has been to 
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Christianity, to oratory, to authorship, to benevolence to 
literature, to morals, to freedom, to patriotism and to 
reform, that he has been in Brooklyn and to Brooklyn 
and through Brooklyn to the world. Brooklyn’s he is, 
and; when you assemble, Brooklyn should be his, as 
her. citizenship uncovers before him in honor, and then 
bows in his presence to ask his benediction. 
“Faithfully, your friend, 
“St. CLarn MCKELWaAy.” 
At the close of the letter Dr, Backus announced the 
receipt, since the meeting was called to order, of acable 
message from Mr. McKelway, which was read: 
‘* LONDON, 2:53 P.M. 
“Dr. Storrs, Brooklyn: Galatians 6: 11; 2 Cor. 13: 13, 
including St. Clair McKelway.” 


For the benefit of those who might not recall the pas- 
sage, Dr. Backus translated it as follows: 


‘* See how large a letter I have written unto you with mine, 


own hand.” ‘All the saints salute you, including St. Clair 
McKelway.”’ 


In very happy manner then General Woodford intro- 
duced Mr. Joseph H. Choate as the representative of the 
profession which Dr. Storrs chose at first, and the great 
lawyer with whom he studied, tho now people ask 
which is the greater, Rufus or Joseph H. Choate. 

Mr. Choate said: 


‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen: To a man who has never lived 
in Brooklyn, and at this moment wishes he always had 
[laughter], this night, this assembly, this man, are a start- 
ling revelation—a whole city gathered for the sole purpose 
of doing honor to its foremost citizen, to recognize, to re- 
ward, toimmortalize him. You may search the annals of 
American cities in vain for such a spectacle. You must go 
back to Venice, to Athens or Florence in their palmiest 
days, to find such an exhibition of civic spirit and civic 
pride as Brooklyn shows to-night. [Applause.] 

“I deem it a very great honor to have been invited here 
to-night to sum up for the people in the case of Dr. Storrs. 
{Laughter and applause.] To be recognized as his lifelong 
lover, admirer and follower is a great compliment; greater 
still to be spokesman for this assembly; for I am absolutely 
certain that all that is just, honest and true, all that is pure, 
lovely, and of good report in Brooklyn—if there be any 
other [laughter]—is all represented here to-night in honor 
of Dr. Storrs. 

**Atthe sametime I do not wonder that after the ten 
days’ exhaustive service to which Brooklyn has devoted 
itself, you have had to send across the river for help. 
{Laughter.] It would not do for me to say that tbe Brook- 
lyn supply of taffy is not inexhaustible, or that Dr. Storrs 
has received all that he can stand; but I come as a New 
Yorker and as an American to say that Brooklyn, great as 
she is, is not great enough to contain him; that the waters 
of the East River are not swift enough nor deep enough to 
cut us off from our share in his fame and his work; that 
they belong to all America, and are a part of the solid gold 
in her treasury that can never be reduced. [Applause.] 

““Mr. President—Mayor—Seth Low [Laughter] has said 
that New York tried to get Dr. Storrs but failed. Well, 
that may have been so; but our motto in New York is, ‘ If 
at first you don’t succeed, try again’; and New York has 
got him at last in spite of himself. [Laughter.] I don’t 
know that in his presence I ought to venture to say anything 
about Greater New York, but I don't see how, and so I will 
take courage and say what I was going to say: that we are 
already one city in name, and shall be one in fact as soon 
as Mr. De Witt and Mr. Low have mastered the terrible 
problems that are racking their brains. Minerva sprung in 
full panoply from the brain of Jove, and it is said that even 
Jove himself—and you can hardly wonder at it—had a ter- 
rible headache. [Laughter.] But Greater New York is 
expected to spring as perfect as the fancy of De Witt and 
Low—and Gleason, and their confréres can make it. 
{[Laughter.] It seems to be the rule to quote Dr. Storrs 
here, and I want to quote a saying of his, if I rightly recall 
it, in his admirable address at the opening of the Bridge. 
He said that ‘the isolation of New York would soon be 
lostin the growing univer city of Brooklyn.’ That seems 
to be coming to pass now, and our only consolation is that 
we shall be sure of him for a fellow-citizen. [Laughter.] 


After speaking of the recent revelations of science 
which bring all the forces of nature and results of 
thought within the reach of every one, so that as never 
before great men become the property of tthe whole 
nation, Mr. Choate continued: 


‘“‘T want to correct another error which seems to have 
crept into some remarks that have been madé to-night. I 
want to say that Brooklyn has not made Dr. Storrs all that 
he is to-day. Of course, propinquity and environment do 
a great deal, and I admit that no man can live in Brooklyn 
fifty years without showing the marks of it. [Laughter.] 
Your pure and bracing atmosphere on the Heights, where 
he lives, your general social life, your great charities, your 
culture, your artistic development, your churches, your 
schools, your libraries and your early retiring habits 
[laughter], your sound sleep must tell in the end long be- 
fore fifty years, on everything. [Great laughjer.] But 
there are things in the making of a man that even such a 
city as Brooklyn cannot accomplish. A man owes some- 
thing in that matter to his father, his mother and his an- 
cestors, for his grand thoughts, and to the stock that was 
in them. 

‘* Let us see in this very instance the powerful brain whose 
effulgent life, which warms and elevates the whole commu- 
nity, moving a voice that carries great audiences on its vi- 
brations, converting the unwilling and delighting all; a per- 
sonal presence which attracts as by a magnetic power, and 
influences all who come within its reach. The vigor of con- 
stitution and the power of labor that enable a man to bear 
all responsibility of the trials and achievements of three- 
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score years and ten, and the great heart that responds in 
sympathy to the sorrows of others or kindles with fiery in- 
dignation at their sins—all these are gifts of God, and not 
of the father and the mother, and who knows how many 
progenitors before them? [Applause.] 

‘Dr. Holmes, who always had a ready answer for every 
question, is said to have replied to an anxious young 
mother who put to him the question, ‘ Doctor, at what age 
should the education of a child begin?’ ‘ At least a hundred 
years before he was born.’ Now. if Dr. Holmes had seen 
Dr. Storrs in his cradle—which seems rather odd to im- 
agine, but he was there once [laughter]—Dr. Holmes would 
have said that the education of this child began two or 
three hundred years instead of one hundred years before he 
was born. 

‘“When Spenser, the first great matchless master of 
verbal music in the English tongue, lighted the age of 
Elizabeth with that polite luxury, ‘The Faerie Queene”’; 
when Shakespeare unlocked the secrets of the human heart 
and laid bare all its motives, and with a searchlight keener 
than the Réntgen rays; when Milton produced his great 
book to justify the ways of God to man; when Cromwell, 
by his Ironsides, met the Royal hosts with the sword of the 
Spirit and lit the inextinguishable fire of liberty for the 
Anglo-Saxon race: when the revisers of the English Bible 
gathered at the Court of St. James and gave us_ that 
matchless book; when Burke, tho speaking to empty 
benches in the House of Commons, by those magnificent 
orations of his was teaching the coming orators of England 
and America—all these were laying the foundations of this 
child (turning to Dr. Storrs). [Great applause.] How well 
he has followed what they have taught you all very well 
know. Iam certain that if you were to rob him now of 
these kindred spirits with whom he has kept company for 
fifty years he would soon begin to fail. Thus we must re- 
member that this man was born in New England, and she 
claims her share in this great jubilee. Now, no man can 
choose the place of his birth. If we could, what a mess we 
would make of it! But what a great piece of luck it was to 
be born in Braintree, of all places in the world. Suppose 
this man had had a choice between Braintree and Dead- 
wood and had chosen wrong, where would he, where would 
Brooklyn, where would you have been to-night ? 

‘‘But I must not keep you any longer from what you 
have come here to-night to hear. Length of days is in the 
right hand of God. May he pour it in the fullest measure 
upon the head of his faithful servant! May he live longer 
than I have time to tell his years, ever beloved and loving; 
and when old Time shall call him to his end, goodness and 
he fill up one monument!”’ [Applause.] 


At the close of Mr. Choate’s address the audience 
rose and sang ‘“‘ America,’’ and then Dr. Storrs was in- 
troduced and said : 


“ Fellow-Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have spoken 
many times in Brooklyn and many times in this superb 
and delightful room, but never have I come with the feel- 
ing with whichI come here this evening. It would be pre- 
sumption in me to accept as simply corresponding with 
facts all the very gracious and generous words which have 
been said in regard to me upon this platform this evening. 
But this series of occasions and services by which the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn have been moved to recognize and in a 
way tocelebrate the completion of my fifty years of pastor- 
al and personal life in the city, has been to me a great sur- 
prise. I had supposed it possible, probable, that the 
church to which I have ministered so long would recognize 
the event in its own way; that the Sunday-school con- 
nected with it would probably have its share in the cele- 
bration, and that possibly the Ministerial Associations 
with which I have been connected might desire to takea 
hand in the event; but I had nothought whatever that you 
had under way so splendid and memorable a celebration 
as this of to-night. That men of different Churches, repre- 
senting different forms of faith and different orders of gov- 
ernment from that which I have served, would greet me; 
that so many persons with whom I have had no personal 
acquaintance would take part in such a celebrated greeting 
to me, and that this great assembly, brilliant and majestic 
as it is, would be gathered here this evening to recognize 
the completion of fifty years of quiet, and I think I may say 
unobtrusive work, no more occurred to me than that this 
huge building might be lifted up on pneumatic tires ten feet 
long, or that yonder street might be paved with silver. 

‘‘ When your committee came to me and asked me to ar- 
range an evening for this event, I said to them, as I say 
to you now in all sincerity, with the deepest conviction of 
its truth, ‘Gentlemen, I have-been an unprofitable servant, 
I have done only that which it was my duty to do.’ But I 
left myself at their disposal. Isympathize with those gen- 
tlemen who are sometimes punished by being left in the 
hands of their friends [laughter]; but if they could experi- 
ence such a greeting as this, if they could see such a lovely 
assembly as this, I think they would be willing to trust to 
their friends always. [Applause.] You don’t expect me to 
say much to you to-night; but there are one or two words 
that Iam glad to have an opportunity of saying in justice 
to those among whom I have lived so long, and so as to in- 
struct others who have only recently come. The great se- 
cret of my attachment to Brooklyn has been in the one 
word opportunity. I came here, remember, when twenty- 
five years old. I found a city twelve years old, and I wish 
that it shall continue in its civic corporate life years and 
generations after I am gone. [Applause.] These other 
gentlemen have been too strong for me, however, and pro- 
fess to be wiser than I. It was a small city when I first 
came here, but even then it held great promise for the fu- 
ture, tho 1t was neither great nor dignified. It had a small 
orphan asylum on Cumberland Street, with thirty children 
It had an academy, which proved to be the germ of the 
great Brooklyn Institute. It had a small lyceum, which 
was the root from which has come another great institute. 
It had the Society for the Amelioration of the Condition ot 
the Poor, of which the grandfather of President Low, who 
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has inherited his name and inherits so much of his spirit, 
was the regenerator and guide. [Applause.] These were 
the only institutions in the city. There was no Academy 
of Music, there was no Philharmonic Society; there was no 
Art Association; there was no Polytechnic Institute, no 
Adelphi, no Pratt Institute, no Historical Society, not even 
a public hospital, tho that came later. It had none of those 
advantages, but it had a prosperous, intelligent, homo- 
geneous population, a population which was steadily, tho 
not at that time very rapidly, increasing, and numbering 
about 60,000, which was largely a neighborhood population, 
characterized by social and friendly intimacies among the 
households composing it, and ready to be continued for the 
greater works of the future, which were evidently to come 
about. A population full of possibilities, not so much of 
assured promises. And it seemed to me then, as it has 
seemed to me ever since, that the true way for anyone com. © 
ing to such a population in such a city should be to help 
every good enterprise, to initiate them where that was pos- 
sible, and to aid in carrying them forward wherever they 
had been started by others. If I have done anything for 
Brooklyn.n these fifty years, it has been by applying that 
rule and following it out. 

“Now let us understand, I am not speaking words of 
farewell. [Laughter.] But let usclearly recognize that 
all progress made in these fifty years in the development 
of this city has been but the first step in the larger devel- 
opment which is before us and which brings its own obliga- 
tions, its own promise, and will bring its own reward. 
Cities, remember, are the great powers in the world. The 
history of the world is written in the records of cities— 
Babylon and Memphis, and Athens and Rome, and Paris 
and London. We need to expand and equip the institu- 
tions we have. 

“It is not one man or ten men or fifty men or one hun- 
dred men that developed this magnificent city of Brooklyn; 
it is the public spirit of its citizens. If any of the words 
spoken concerning my utterances have been true, it is ow- 
ing to the fact that Brooklyn assemblies and Brooklyn con- 
gregations have always stimulated my brain to the re- 
quired pitch of knowledge and power. [Applause.] Brook- 
lyn has been a school of instruction for me and for others 
as well.” 


Dr. Storrs then dwelt upon the influence of charitable 
institutions on the destinies of cities and the pre-emi- 
nence of Brooklyn in this respect. Referring also to 
Lord Raleigh’s enumeration of the causes of a city’s 
property he said: 


“The first cause he gives is site. Ours is unsurpassed. 
The second cause is the religion prevalent in the city. I 
know of no community in which religion more thoroughly 
prevails than with us. The next cause given was academies 
and schools of learning. We all know how numerous they 
are in this city, how well equipped and qualified to dispense 
instruction. A multitude of artifices as his next reason, 
municipal freedom and the privilege of freedom from ex- 
action. He does not, this refined scholar, this brilliant 
soldier and statesman, he does not say anything about in- 
stitutions of charity. Perhaps the necessity had not yet 
become so apparent as to be thoroughly appreciated. I re- 
member reading how Charles II, that dissolute, profligate 
monarch, on hearing that the armies of Louis XIV were 
marching on Amsterdam, said: ‘They can’t take Amster- 
dam; it has too many institutions of charity; God will de- 
fend it’; and hedid. There aré many things, however, which ° 
demand the attention of the Brooklynites of to-day if they 
would continue the good work of their ancestors by aiding 
those institutes which we have. The Brooklyn Library, 
for instance, needs endowment; the Historical Society needs 
endowment. Many of those institutions need large endow- 
ments, and men of wealth should give that endowment. 

_Men of wealth who die must leave part of their wealth to 
those institutions throughout the city. I said years ago, I 
remember, that I would never say a good word about a 
rich man who died in Brooklyn until I had seen his will. 
{Laughter.] It is a shame for any one to live in a city 
where enjoyment comes to him, friendship surrounds him, 
and he lives prosperous and happy, and leave it, if he has 
wealth, without leaving part of those riches for the benefit 
of the city and the institutions that contributed so much to 
his success and happiness in life. [Applause.] Every one 
of us must work in the same direction to make this city 
more noble, as grand in spirit as it will be in its territorial 
area, and as grand in its moral life as it will be in its physi- 
cal and financial spirit, until our times of service shall 
have ended and we have gone onward and upward to our 
God on high.”’ 


At the close of the address, General Woodford, on be- 
half of the citizens of Brooklyn, presented Dr. Storrs 
witha medal made by Tiffany & Co., and one of the 
most beautiful pieces of work inthe country. It is of fine 
gold, two and a half inches in diameter, and of propor- 
tionate weight and thickness. Onthe obverse is the 
head of Dr. Storrs in high relief, and the inscription: 
‘““To Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., LL.D., from citi- 
zens of Brooklyn,” with the Latin motto, ‘‘Merito 
viget honore’’ (He lives in deserved honor). On 
the reverse isthe church and the dates, 1846-1896, 
November togth, the whole encircled with a wreath of 
arbutus. Dr. Storrs received the medal and bowed his 
aacknqwledgments, unwilling to trust himself to speak. 

Then ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne”’ was sung, and a large part 
of the audience passed out over the stage, shaking 
hands with the guest of the evening. 

This closed the public celebration of the Jubilee. 
An illustration of the wide interest in the different ¢x- 
ercises is found in the very full reports in the Brooklyn 
papers, the Zag/e and the Standard-Union, to which we 
are glad to acknowledge our indebtedness, 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for December 13th. 


CAUTION AGAINST INTEMPERANCE.—PRoverss 
; 23: 15-25. 


GoLpDEN TexT.—“‘ For the drunkard and the glutton 
shall come to poverty.’’—PROV. 23: 21. 


Notes.—‘‘ Heart’’; ‘‘ reins.’’—Various people put the 
seat of affection and wisdom in various internal organs, 
as the heart, liver, etc. So the Hebrews imagined the 
affections and passions to have their seat in the reins, 
or kidneys. ‘* There is an end.’’—A reward for 
either good or bad conduct. ‘* Drowsiness.’’—The 
sleepiness which comes from too much eating or drink- 
ing. 

Instruction.—A wise son maketh a glad father; but a 
foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. Nothing 
makes parents happier than the good conduct of their 
children. It is then easy for children to make their 
parents happy. 

The “‘ right things’’ which a child should speak are 
what show prudence, wisdom, knowledge, moral sense. 
They are the opposite of passion, profanity and rude- 
ness. 

Often children are in danger of envying those who 
have more liberty and who use it lawlessly. The child 
who is kept at home, engaged in useful work or study, 
envies one who runs the streets, goes in bad company, 
gets into mischief. But such a one is not to be envied, 
but pitied. The oneis to be envied abou whom whole- 
some restraints are put. 

The young should be ‘‘ in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long,’”’ and all the night long also. Occasional 
escapades are bad; keep a steady, constant effort to 
please God, and sow nowild oats. Their fruit is bad. 

One who expects good fruit from bad seed, grapes 
from thorns, is sure to be mistaken. What you sow 
you must reap. What you put in the hopper will come 
out inthe grist. Many people expect to get profit and 
happiness from fraud and debauchery; but it turns out 








otherwise. But the man who expects happiness from 
a right life succeeds. His ‘‘ expectation shall not be 
cut off.’’ 


Two sins are especially condemned in this lesson, 
winebibbing and gluttony. They are the inordinate 
indulgence of natural appetites. Food is good, and the 
juice of grapes may be good; but to spend one’s life and 
seek one’s pleasures in feasting is unworthy of a man. 
It is mere living for the stomach; and that is not worth 
while. The head and the heart, or what they repre- 
sent, are more than the stomach. 

The Bible represents wine sometimes as good, and 
sometimes as bad. In those days every one drank wine. 
There were no sanitary precautions to keep water pure, 
and drinking water that was polluted caused pestilence. 
The wine was not thus polluted. Now we can have 
pure water. Besides this, they had then no distilled 
liquors. They had not learned how to boil wine or 
other fermented liquors, and distil the alcohol out and 
make strong brandy or whisky or rum. Th eevil of 
drunkenness from pure wine was great, but not so great 
as it is now with distilled liquors. 

The discovery of distilled liquors puts a new face 
on duty in reference to wine. Once we might say that 
one could drink moderately of wine; but now, when the 
evil of alcohol is so terribly exaggerated, it becomes a 
general duty to abstain entirely from all that can in- 
toxicate, even from wine and beer. 

It may be that we are in no danger of becoming 
drunkards if we drink fermented liquors moderately. 
But drunkards all thought so once, and all began in 
that way. We may be in real danger. 

But whether we are in danger or not, other people 
are, and we ought toconsider them. The great argu- 
ment for total abstinence is expressed, in principle, by 
Paul when he says, ‘‘If meat make my brother to 
offend I will eat no meat while the world standeth.” 
Drinking liquor does make our brothers offend. 

Gluttony is not a danger to which we are very liable. 
It has to do rather with feasts, and goes with drinking, 
and big suppers. Hearty eating is no sin. We must 
eat heartily if we work hard; and with such simple, 
healthy food as most of us get we need not fear the sin. 
But to give one’s self up to care mostly for the palate 
and the stomach is low enough. 

Gluttony and intemperance go with laziness. Men 
that work hard are not drunkards or gluttons. Good 
habits keep out bad habits. Get into the habit of work- 
ing hard, and you will not want to waste your time. 

‘* Waste not, want not.’’ Waste of time is waste of 
money. It will ‘‘clothe a man with rags.” 

The greatest of all possessions is character, what our 
lesson calls truth, wisdom, instruction. It can be had 
by paying for it, and it is worth while to buy it. We 
should pay more for it than for anything else. Sell all 
thou hast to buy that pearl. Don’t sell your character. 
Men sell truth and character for the meanest, most 
worthless things. Even ‘‘ God can be had for the ask- 
ing ’’; but people will give up God and eternal life for 
fleeting pleasure or wealth of a day. 
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_ Literature. 


Literature and Life, 


THE reviewer is happy tothe middle of his heart 
when he can have a holiday and give himself over to 
books that are neither fiction nor sociology, nor yeta 
nauseous mixture of both. To him there comes out 
of genuine literature a satisfaction not unlike that of 
a boy eating a plum pudding at Christmas. It may 
not be good for him, his habit not demanding food 
so rich, yet the joy of hurried feasting for one hour 
or one day only, makes up for a month of indigestion. 
A book like Walter Pater’s GASTON DELA Tour (New 
York, Macmillan Co., $1.50), should be read slowly 
and with much thinking between the beautiful sen- 
tences. It is what may be called a nominal ro- 
mance, albeit there is little in itto make it more than 
a rosary of essays reflecting a certain mild light dain- 
tily colored with critical prismatic glints and shim- 
merings. The scene in France, the time the second 
half of the sixteenth century. No story leads one; 
a style of flowing beauty is the drawing power, and 
beyond this it would be hard to say precisely what fas- 
cination holds one to the somewhat monotonous 
pages. Pater was a stylist incomparable, never at a 
loss for the fitting word, always ready with the unex- 
pected, yet perfectly satisfying phrase. The book in 
hand presents a study of life, from the scholarly point 
of view, by a man of purely literary vision, in the time 
of the religious wars during the reign of Charles IX. 
Gaston, the hero, so to call him, lives the life some- 
what pictured in Montaigne’s more personal essays. 
He studies under the great doubter at his chateau in 
Perigord, and he exists and sees rather than acts and 
feels. Being but a fragment, Gaston de la Tour, as 
we have it, stands for not much more than a fine show 
of Pater’s peculiarities of semi-philosophical thinking 
and of his remarkable command of English diction. 
The studies of Montaigne and Bruno are models of 
literary style applied to what might be called the 
higher criticism of character. Turning from this book 
to THE UNCoNnscIOUS HUMORIST, ANDOTHER Essays, 
by E. H. Lacon Watson (New York, George H. Rich- 
mond & Co.), we find the transition sudden and ex- 
treme, but not altogether dissatisfying. Mr. Watson 
falls upon a subject with vigorous penstrokes, and 
forthwith has something to say in plain English that 
is not always as polished as one could wish. He has 
not Pater’s sense of romance; he has not chosen his 
words with unfailing accuracy; but his thinking is 
genuine and his expression is successful if not remark- 
ably artistic. In his essay on ‘‘The Essay,” he 
frankly sets himself against mere style for style’s sake, 
and all through his book he is openly bent upon do- 
ing something worth while for its substance. The 
result is not as pleasant reading as ‘‘ Gaston de la 
Tour,’’ still we have fifteen essays by no means dull 
and not a little instructive. It is another sharp turn 
that brings us to ASPECTS OF FICTION, AND OTHER 
VENTURES IN CRITICISM, by Brander Matthews (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, $1.50), a volume of essays 
squarely American in spirit, even a trifle inclined to 
force the fighting when a Briton comes in sight, but 
on the whole just and sufficiently liberal. Wecannot 
always agree with what Professor Matthews sets down 
as indubitable; he is too apt, when his pen 
gets hot, to dash himself bodily upon a conclusion, 
He is always interesting and frequently right; more- 
over in certain literary lines his learning and taste are 
exceptionally good. What is best in his book relates 
to general principles, not to particulars, ‘‘ The Pen- 
alty of Humor “ and ‘‘ Two Scotsmen of Letters ’’ are 
excellent essays. The chapter on ‘‘ Two Studies of 
the South” is inaccurate and misleading. What 
Mark Twain—a delightful humorist and story-teller, 
but certainly not much of a critic or historian—said 
about the calamitous effe>t of Scott’s romances upon 
Southern civilization, Professor Matthews quotes 
with strenuous approval. It would be just as schol- 
arly and just as true to account for the prevalence of 
feuds in the mountains of Kentucky and Virginia, on 
the ground that ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,”’ had been too 
much read, as to lay old Southern life and manners 
to the charge of ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ which has always been 
more readin New England than in the cotton States. 
But Professor Matthews’s book has many pleasant and 
thoughtful pages. And here comes Mr. Howells 
with a volume, bound just to match with that of Pro- 
fessor Matthews, entitled IMPRESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCES (the same publishers, $1.50), in which we 
find the unfailing charm of a master of humor, Mr, 


Howells has been in the police court, not; as a pris- 
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oner, merely as a sympathctic observer, to which ex- 
perience he has added a little slumming and some 
lounging in Central Park. We have heartily enjoyed 
most of the papers in this book, and especially ‘‘ The 
Closing of the Hotel,” and ‘* An East-Side Ramble.” 
Mr. Howells has sociological impressions of his own; 
they seem to come rather as a sense of hopeless 
human suffering than in the form of practical think- 
ing. He writes sweetly and sympathetically of the 
poor and flings some ink at the rich; meantime, he 
is genial and sees no way out of trouble but to write 
out. The best thing in his book is the paper on 
‘‘The Country Printer.’’ Leaving Mr. Howells and 
his impressions we take a reasonable step from the 
mean streets and the worried folk out into the woods 
and fields with Mr. C. C. Abbott, whose BIRD LAND 
Ecuors (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.00) 
deals with the feathered little busybodies of which no 
happy eye or ear ever tires. Mr. Abbott knows his 
birds and writes about them in a very simple and 
agreeable style, not too much from the strictly scien- 
tific point of view, and with accuracy of detail. He 
has been a cheerful and careful observer with an eye 
to habit and character, and at all times and seasons 
Nature has had for him something worth noting. 
The many illustrations by William Everett Cram are, 
as a rule, more picturesque than accurate; some of 
them. however, are excellent, and most of them are 
sufficiently true for purposes of identification; but we 
doubt whether the downy woodpecker could pick out 
his own portrait. From pewees and sparrows to Zara 
isanother happy shift. We bid Mr. Abbott aw revoir 
and shake hands with Mr. Robert Howard Russell on 
THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.00), which is the title of an unusually attractive 
book of travels and sightseeing, going at a hop-skip- 
and-jump pace along the hither margin of the East 
as faras Damascus. There is nothing strikingly new 
in what Mr. Russell describes, nor in his literature of 
the permanent sort; but he somehow exerts the in- 
fluence of an enthusiastic and generous traveling 
companion who talks incessantly and well. The book 
is profusely illustrated with interesting pictures, and 
that part of it relating to the coast of Dalmatia 
and Montenegro is fresh and graphic. Another 
cleverly written book of wanderings is IN THE 
VOLCANIC EIFEL, dy Catherine S. and Gilbert S. Mac- 
qguotd (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00), a truly 
entertaining volumes, with many illustrations, de- 
scriptive of a region seldom visited by tourists. The 
style is chatty and the incidents are amusing. It is 
like leisurely travel itself to read of these pleasant 
journeyings. The book has maps and a good index. 
My Lonc LIFE, dy Mary Cowden Clarke (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00), calls us away from the 
Eifel to listen to charming reminiscences sketched by 
one whose life covers nearly the whole of the present 
century. It is autobiographic, anecdotical and de- 
lightfully captivating, this book by a woman eighty- 
seven years old. Literature, art, music, these have 
been the main elements of Mrs. Clarke’s life, and it is 
with these and the distinguished littérateurs, artists 
and musicians of our century that her book is busy 
from first pageto last. Perhaps music leads in inter- 
est, for the author was reared in an atmosphere of 
music; but the personal recollections are all distinctly 
pleasing, and the descriptive passages relating to 
travel and various sojourns are delightful. The book 
is exquisitely gotten up. 


Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle.* 


Tue sad life of the sisters Bronté, especially that of 
Charlotte, possesses much the same elements of fasci- 
nation that belong toa gloomy, pessimistic romance. 
From her christening to her death the author of *‘ Jane 
Eyre’”’ moved in the shadows, along a dreary road; her 
experiences seem, as we read of them, harsh, dry, de- 
pressing, almost beyond credibility; and yet they im- 
press us as being but half told, leaving just out of sight 
still more somber facts. 

In the volume before us Mr. Clement K. Shorter has 
done all that care and intelligent work could compass 
in the use of such materials as diligence and the liberal 
aid of Charlotte Bronté’s friends have brought into his 
possession. The book is made upin the main of letters 
written by Miss Bronté to various persons; but Mr. 
Shorter fills in the spaces between with biographical, 
critical and explanatory pages of the most interesting 
character, in which he shows a fine sympathy, without 
undue tendency to eulogy. Hetries, of course, not quite 
successfully, to explain away certain apparent difficul- 
ties in Miss Bronté’s character, about which we can at 
best but trust to conjecture, and with which every hon- 
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orable soul is heartily willing to deal tenderly. As for 
us, we should prefer to leave out of sight the whole un- 
fortunate discussion of facts and circumstances touch- 
ing which there can be no healthy interest, merely a 
morbid curiosity. 

Inher childhood, girlhood, young womanhood, Char- 
lotte Bronté trod the thorns and bore the grinding of 
poverty, isolation, family sorrows, bleak and barren 
surroundings, repressed ambition, absolute denial of 
wholesome pleasures. Her nature’s soil was frozen deep 
down, and so made strangely fertile. The color of her 
genius was caught from surroundings and influences 
exceptionally bitter, from a brother’s degradation and 
death, from parental neglect, from the decline and pass- 
ing away of beloved sisters, from unfortunate associa- 
tions abroad, and from her own ill-health and morbid 
sensitiveness. The busy bee of her imagination had 
poisonous flowers nearest the hive; from them it made 
wonderful honey of romance as captivating as it was un- 
wholesome. In one of her lettersto Miss Ellen Nussey, 
when she was but seventeen, she said: ‘‘ All the good 
thoughts that enter my mind evaporate almost before I 
have had time to ascertain their existence.’’ Her fic- 
tion reflects this state. 

To the reader possessed of the literary sting, the most 
interesting part of this book will be Miss Bronté’s let- 
ters to Mr. W. S. Williams, who was the literary reader 
and adviser of Smith & Elder, publishers. They give 
a clear insight into at least one strain of Miss Bronté’s 
character, and incidentally they fling out many sug- 
gestive flashes. They are intensely, practical matter- 
of-fact, business-like; yet masculine as they are in 
form, the woman speaks definitely through them, a 
strong, courageous, thoughtful woman, not a little 
eager for public attention. 

In the letters to Miss Ellen Nussey we find a more 
familiar and, perhaps, more natural flow of feeling. It 
is curious, however, to note how meagerly she doles 
out biographical data; but considerable gossip plays 
along her pages; some of it might have been better left 
out. Indeed, we are impressed with a sense of limits 
overstepped in the publication of many of these letters. 
In one addressed to Miss Wooler in 1851 there appears a 
striking paragraph referring to Harriett Martineau, 
who had uttered some strictures on ‘‘ Villette.” Miss 
Bronté says: 

‘‘She has shown with reference to the work a spirit so 
strangely and unexpectedly acrimonious, that I have 
gathered courage to tell her that the gulf of mutual differ- 
ence between her and me is so wide and deep, the bridge of 
union so slight and uncertain, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that frequent intercourse would be most perilous and 
unadvisable, and have begged her to adjourn sine die my 
long projected visit to her.”’ 

Which seems to be a clear case of snatching up doll-rags 
and dolls and refusing to play any longer; but we relish 
the effective feminine touch of spirit. 

Mr. Shorter’s sketches of persons, more or less dis- 
tinguished, with whom Charlotte Bronté was, in one 
way or another, associated, are crisp and interesting. 
Her personal friendships were not so many that this 
task became intricate. In some cases the connecting 
thread of intercourse was extremely slight. Miss 
Bronté’s health and disposition, combined with her isola- 
tion, rendered her not a little inclined to quiet and 
silent means where a more active person would have 
chosen vigorous personal assertion. What is quite 
wonderful in her letters is her fine critical judgment of 
her own work, and her occasionally unreliable estimates 
of the works of others. It may have been that she did 
not read everything, and spoke from sentiment rather 
than from well-informed judgment. But she is singu- 
larly clear and right in her ethical decisions and dis- 
tinctions, even when praising almost without limit the 
very poor novels of George Henry Lewes. 

We have not the space to go further with this extremely 
interesting book; but must turn it over to the reader 
who cares to know the most that may be known of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s interior life. Several portraits appear 
scattered through the volume, and one of Miss Bronté 
faces the title-page. Taken in connection with the 
biographies, and especially the sympathetic *‘ Life,” by 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mr. Shorter’s book will give perhaps the 
strongest and clearest personal impressior to be had of 
a woman whose influence in English fiction has been 
unparalleled. 


THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN WM. POTE, JR., DURING His 
CAPTIVITY IN THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, FROM 
MAY, 1745, TO AUG., 1747. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$15.00.) 

There is something almost pathetic in the association 
of this beautiful specimen of book and map making with 
the hardships it so simply and vividly relates. One is 
inclined to pity the poor fellow who went through so 
much and recorded some of it, that he could not have 
foreseen the fine dress in which his little journals, kept 
under so many difficulties, were at last to be given to 
the world. 

One would not have expected to find such a precious 
contribution to American annals so far from home 
as Switzerland; but it was discovered there, in the city 
of Geneva, by Bishop Hurst, in 1890. How it came to 
be there is a matter of conjecture only; but there is not 
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the slightest doubt cast upon its authenticity, and its 
value is self-evident. Of course, as'a private diary, 
kept by an obscure individual, it does not add much to 
our knowledge of events big enough to come under the 
heading of historical; but its statements, simple, very 
shrewd and sometimes humorous, elucidate many 
things and greatly increase our knowledge of the hard- 
ships attendant upon war in those early days. The 
treatment of prisoners of war in any nation at that time, 
and for nearly a century later, was always bad. Mercy 
to one’s foes was not deemed’a virtue worth practicing 
on a large scale; and even if it had been the general ig- 
norance in regard to sanitary precautions would have 
rendered the condition of prisoners a frightful one. In 
view of this the treatment of the English captives after 
they had reached Quebec seems—considering the times 
—to have been fairly good, and even the Indians, when 
under French leadership, appear to have manifested 
less ferocity than when responsible only to their own 
chiefs. 

Captain Pote’s was not a military title. He was mas- 
ter of a schooner engaged in carrying workmen and 
materials for repairing the defenses of Annapolis Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, a place which, since the Peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, had been an important British strong- 
hold. When his vessel was within about five miles of 
its destination, on May 17th, 1745, it and all on board 
her were surprised and captured by the French and 
Indians lying in ambush. 

From the scene of his capture the way was long and 
tortuous, through the wilderness to Quebec, under the 
ungentle guidance of the Indians, and several of the 
prisoners died on the way. Quebec was not reached 
until the twenty-sixth of July, on which night the 
diarist sadly notes: 

‘TI Lodged in ye prison, which was ye first Night I lodged 

in a prison Since I was born.” 
But it was not the last to be so passed by a good many; 
for it was not until two long and doleful years after this 
that Captain Pote was released and conveyed bya ves- 
sel undera flag of truce to Cape Breton. 

The precious diary as it now exists is found filling 234 
closely written pages of a well-made blank book of a 
little more than six inches by four inches in size. To 
judge by the pages here reproduced, this book must 
have been a fair copy written out from the original 
notes, probably to present to Captain Pote’s immediate 
commander, John Henry Bastide, then Chief Engineer 
of Nova Scotia. The latter’s autograph appears on the 
flyleaf of the little volume, and that of the author at 
its end. When Captain Pote and his companions were 
released from Quebec he dared not take the journal 
with him, but confided it to one of the female prisoners, 
who hid it in her clothes and afterward restored it to 
him. 

The ‘contents of this unique diary supply many 
missing links and reconcile some contradictions which 
had hitherto defied the student of American colonial 
history.’’ A feature of importance to genealogical stu- 
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inthe same prison with Captain Pote during his two 
years’ captivity. The average ship master of that time 
is not supposed to have been possessed of much 
knowledge out of his own special line, and if 
Captain Pote were to be judged by his de- 
lightfully varied spelling and almost complete lack of 
punctuation we might not think him far beyond his 
fellows; but these were small matters. In all that he 
writes there is shown a power of close and accurate ob- 
servation and of quick and decisive action and judgment 
in regard to men, deeds and things which are unusual 
anywhere. He seems to have kept ever in mind the im- 
portance of gaining all possible information respecting 
the numbers, characters and resources of theFrench, and 
brought his skill as a navigator and as a surveyor into 
use upon every opportunity. The particulars which he 
gained relating tothe defenses of Quebec must probably 
have proved of much subsequent value. 

Interesting and valuable as are the contents of this 
book, they appear in a dress fully worthy ofthem. The 
work with its accompaniment of a map of the St. Law- 
rence River and what is now known as the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, reproduced from the pen-and- 
ink map, in the possession of the Lenox Library in this 
city, is a beautifulspecimen ofthe bookmaker’s art. 





BosWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Augustine Bir- 
rell. (In six volumes, 16mo. The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00.) 

A delightful edition with a truly delectable Introduc- 
tion by the Editor. The notes are mostly those intro- 
duced by Malone into his edition. Mr. Birrell has add- 
ed others with a sparing hand and to good effect. The 
new edition presents in a compact, well made and very 
attractive form, the best biography in the English lan- 
guage, the one which has been ever since both the 
making and the ruin of all subsequent biography: 
From the same editor we have a new edition of THE 
PoETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWING in two volumes, 
1zmo. (The Macmillan Co. $3.50.) The edition is a 
complete one from Pauline (1833) to Asolando (1889). 
The poet’s latest readings are followed in the text. 
The chronological order has been followed.in arrang- 
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ing the poems. Here and there some aid in reading 
obscure or difficult passages is offered to the reader, 
printed in square brackets. The notes for ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book,” are by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. For the rest 
the editor alone is responsible. The type and general 
execution are all that could be desired. SPENSER’s 
FAERIE QUEENE. (Book VJ, Cantos I-IV.) Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. The fascicle now before us is Part 
XVI of this elegant work and contains four full-page 
and other illustrations by Walter Crane. Part XIX, 
completing the work, will consist of eighty 
pages with the  Editor’s Introduction, Notes, 
etc. (The Macmillan Company. $2.00). 
THE~ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Abridged Edition, 
for the Use of Colleges and High Schools. By James 
Bryce. (The Macmillan Co. $1.75.) Nota mere con- 
densation of Mr. Bryce’s larger work in two volumes. 
It has been practically rewritten on a systematic plan 
of reduction under the eye of Mr. Bryce and with the 
assistance of Jesse Macy, Professor of Constitutional 
History and Political Economy in Iowa College. This 
reduction has been made with the special view of pre- 
paring the work for use as a text-book. Among 
handsome volumes for the season we note CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the 
fifteenth Italian edition by Maria Hornor Lansdale. 
In two volumes, fully illustrated; handsomely gotten 
up. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf, $10.00; large paper edition, 150 num- 
bered copies, $10.00. )————Readers can take their choice 
between the above and an edition of the same in one 
volume, STAMBOUL EDITION. Translated from The 
Italian by Caroline Tilton, published in smaller but well 
cut, cleartype, with Illustrations. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 











THE LIFE OF JOHN LorD, Author of ‘‘ Beacon Lights of 
History”’ and Other Histerical Works. By A. S. 
Twombly. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 

Dr. John Lord was eminently an entertaining man. 
His resources in this line were a personal endowment 
which stood him in good stead whether he wrote or lec- 
tured or stood up or satdowntotalk. He lived in the 
society of men, and he was eminently qualified to play 
his part well, with spirit, shrewd observation and 
ready wit. The personal qualities of the man gave 
a new charm to his lectures and one which is by no 
means inoperative in the printed pages of his ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of History.’’ The book will fascinate and instruct 
many a reader over whom the standard works will have 
no power at, all. Fora memoir he is a most attract- 
ive subject, offering just those points of sympathy with 
the world around him combined with picturesque pro- 
test and divergence from it which make the zest of 
biography. The preparation of Dr. Lord’s Life fell to 
one who had a rare appreciation of his subject and was 
exceptionally qualified to handle it. Dr. Twombly was 
for many years Dr. Lord’s pastor, familiar friend and 
traveling companion. No one was better acquainted 
with the man, with his personal habits, tastes, methods 
of work, and with the great fund of personal incident 
reminiscence and anecdote he had stored up in his mind. 
The memoir published in the eighth volume of ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights ’’ as the conclusion of the work gives the author a 
new standing place in literature. Dr. Lord might be glad 
to live again in such a portrait. The Life abounds in 
amusing anecdote, entertaining incident and personal 
memoirs. It is the graphic portraiture of a literary 
knight-errant who proposed to live by his pen and his 
voice and who possessed above most of his kind the art 
of interesting men in what he was doing and in him- 
self. 


TRAVEL AND TALK. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
portraits, in box. $5.00.) 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT need not be told that 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis is an entertaining and instruct- 
ive writer. His contributions to these columns have 
been frequent and welcomed by all. Inthe two hand- 
some volumes now before us there is a variety almost 
as great as life itself can present. Travel and Talk is 
an admirable title for such a jumble of wit, wisdom, 
descriptive notes, criticisms of men and things, sketches 
of touring, lecturing, visiting, entertaining, preaching 
and what not, as the sprightly, learned and genial 
preacher has here flung together. It is what might 
have been talked into a portable phonograph by a glib. 
wide-awake wanderer in America and elsewhere. We 
have found it immensely amusing, entertaining and 
thought-provoking. The style is touch-and-go; the 
substance consists of incidents of travel, anecdotes, 
sketches of distinguished persons and notable places, 
personal gossip and studies in miniature of the life met 
amid the whirl and hurry of rapid going and coming. 

To American readers the great interest of the book will 

be in the observations upon our country and our people. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans and San Fran- 

cisco, with many smaller places between, were visited 

by the reverend author, and what he saw and heard, 
if sometimes not quite characteristic of the people and 
the place, was always set down in vivid style and made 

as picturesque as possible. He is a keen observer, a 

ready thinker and a fluent writer. Whatever comes to 

hand is material for his notebook and subject for his 
talk. He sees, of course, with English eyes and meas- 
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ures with the yardstick of the “tight little island’; 
but it is all very good. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED FOREIGN CHRISTMAS 
WEEKLIES, now on sale by the Interna- 
tional News Company, are more glowing 
and gorgeous thanever. Figaro is intro- 
duced with a lace and gauze-clad, graceful 
female figure crowned with misteltoe and 
holly, escaped into the winter woods 
with the drapery of the ballroom on her. 
With the number come two interesting 
lithographs in polychromo, representing 
the opening chapter of love’s young 
dream and its happy consummation in 
the wedding march to church.—— The 
Illustrated London News for Christmas 
week is crowded with entertaining matter 
in great variety. Among its illustrations 
we note some noble, large block engrav- 
ings. The chromotypes and ordinary 
illustrations of the number are spirited 
and popular.——The chromo that 
goes with the Christmas number of the 
Lady's Pictorial presents a senuous 
beauty of the Oriental type, thrumming a 
mandolin. The pictoral work in the num- 
ber itself is none too good. Theliterary 
subject of the numberseems to be love in 
its lower keys, while the Christmas 
theme, such as it is, would appear to be 
confused in the editor’s mind with the 
carnival idea. The Graphic opens 
its Christmas number with the chromo of 
a warm, happy child, her golden hair rip- 
pling over the fur, feathers and holly of 
her winter wrappings, and making a 
striking contrast with its reproduction 
of the late Lord Leighton’s last finished 
picture, ‘‘Flaming June,’’ painted spe- 
cially for Zhe Graphic, and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. The number opens 
with a story by Bret Harte, which W. E. 
Norris follows with a_ second, and S. 
Baring Gould and Rudyard Rippling with 
athird and fourth. The Christmas 
touch is seen more distinctly in Pears’ 
Pictorial annual. Santa Claus shows his 
jovial old face upon the cover, and the 
illustrations turn on the Christmas theme 
as it works itself out at home, in 
sports a-field, and village merrymak- 
ings, in ministries to the poor, in neigh- 
borly greetings, in family reunions 
in the ancestral hall, in feastings and 
marketings and greetings in roystering 
companies, great puddings flaming on the 
board, and the general joy of friend with 
friend. The same side of the Christ- 
mas celebration furnishes Chatterbox with 
the theme for its holiday number—the 
innocent, jovial merrymaking of the peo- 
ple, young and old; the sport and joy of 
the people; the home-coming; the gift- 
making, and.the generous, democratic 
festival of good feeling inspired by the 
humanizing recognition of God’s great 
gift to man. 











THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRs. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.) Inthis sketchy ac- 
count ofa sojourn ina Maine village Miss 
Jewett is delightfuily garrulous, so like- 
wise is Mrs. Todd, the chief character of 
the book. It would be no easy task to 
point out just the charm, just the secret 
of interest in writing like this; but read- 
ing Miss Jewett’s pages is like a visit to 
Dunnet, like a series of chats with Mrs. 
Todd, during which one feels the sea air 
and smells the pine breath. It is a sum- 
mer outing among good, honest folk, a 
free and easy exploration of a neighbor- 
hood, of a region where conservatism is 
truly provincial and where rural honesty 
Stoutly prevails. The gossip of the peo- 
ple is delicious, and the story throughout 
holds the reader with a gentle yet firm 
grip. The whole book is the outcome of 
a month’s summering in a cottage with 
Mrs. -James T. Field, on a part of the 
Maine coast new to them both. Readers 
whoare interested in Miss Jewett’s works, 
and who have followed them, will find 
this one of the most graphic and satis- 
factory of them all. It is a noble picture 
she has given in one of her characters of 
a New England woman in the proud dig- 
nity of her ancestry. She writes in per- 
fect sympathetic touch with New England 
life, and not as from a superior plane ob- 
Serving or studying it. 


Tue SoutH Szas. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) FABLEs. By Robert 
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Louis Stevenson. (The same. $1.00.) 
These two books by the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson are not of any great impor- 
tance. Pleasing style and an original 
way of looking at things give them a cer- 
tain distinction; still there is not much in 
them that demands special notice. The 
volume on the South Sea Islands some- 
how affects us as having been written 
very much to fill space, and the fables, to 
say the best, are not strikingly good. 
One series of chapters in the first-named 
book is, however, rather interesting— 
containing a picturesque description of 
three months’ sojourn on the Island of 
Apemama, one of the Gilbert group, with 
King Tembinok’ for hero. Collectors of 
Stevensoniana must have these volumes. 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S CANTER- 
BURY TALES. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary, by Hiram Corson, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Cornell University. (Macmillan Co. 90 
cents.) This volume of selections offers to 
the studert of English literature most of 
the finest passages in the Canterbury 
Tales, with such aids to understanding 
them as are needed by persons fairly well 
alongin English. It is a good book of its 
kind, honestly and carefully prepared by 
acompetent scholar. From the same 
publishers we have the fourth edition of 
THE RICHES OF CHAUCER, dy Charles Cow- 
den Clarke ($2.00), which is an expurgated 
text. All of Chaucer’s poems, minus cer- 
tain coarse passages, are here given, with 
a life of Chaucer and explanatory foot- 
notes to the text. 


A ‘* PRIMER” of College Football. By W. 
H. Lewis. Thecenter rush of Harvard 
in 1893, while primarily intended for the 
beginner and, therefore, to some extent, 
elementary, is nevertheless a complete 
manual of the American game of foot- 
ball. It treats exhaustively of the play- 
er as individual and as member of the 
team,the eleven on the offense and de- 
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fense, and the best methods of training, 
while diagrams and photographs are 
used wherever needed. Ifthe book is a 
trifle too apologetic for the rough style of 
play at present in vogue or a bit too 
slangy in style, it certainly is interesting, 
and all lovers and players of football 
can find much between its covers of 
profit and value. (Harper & Bros. 75 
cents.) 


Lazy Tours IN SPAIN AND: ELSEWHERE. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) The next 
thing to going upon a lazy tour is the en- 
joyment of a good description of it. Mrs. 
Moulton travels and feels. She tells us 
about what she sees; but it is the effect 
upon her imagination that somehow gets 
the upper hand of her pen. A sort of 
fair-weather haze hangs upon her pages. 
Her book is restful and soothing. Travel 
has no worry, or bother, or discomfort as 
she does it; and we follow her from place 
to place with the sun always shining and 
the birds, flowers, and Nature in general, 
always at the apex of beauty. Her 
pleasure in travel is infectious, her pages 
irradiate enthusiasm. 
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Essays ON Books AND CULTURE. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) The pleasure afforded by 
a book like this belongs to the luxuries. 
Mr. Mabie understands the value of good 
literature; he is not in the rush with 
those writers who care for nothing in 
letters beyond mere success in the game— 
a touch-down at all hazards,a goal by 
any means. The little essays offered us 
in this volume show thought of a high, 
serious sort expressed with due regard 
forthe art of literary composition. Noth- 
ing frivolous, cheap, catchy, nothing of 
doubtful moral significance, mars them. 
In spirit, form, substance, they range 
themselves with what is best; and their 
influence is sweet, deep and comforting. 


W. V. HER Book, AND VARIOUS 
VERSES. By William Canton.( New York: 
Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) A_ beautiful 
little book, daintily printed and bound. 
Its contents are somewhat scrappy in 
effect, being a mixture cf prose and verse; 
but atender and loving spirit breathes 
through it all, and many of the pieces are 
touchingly sweet. 








A New England Story, 
by 
MARY E. WILKINS 
the author of 
‘*A Humble Romance,’’ etc. 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR 1897 


will continue to be 


“A PANORAMA OF THE WORLD” 


IT WILL ALSO HAVE: 


THREE ADMIRABLE SERIALS 


A tale of a Greek uprising against 
the Turks, by 


E, F. BENSON 


the author 
of ‘‘ Dodo,”’ etc. 


A sequal to ‘‘ The House-Boat on the Styx,” 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A will also appear early in the year, illustrated by 
PETER S. NEWELL 


t It will continue to give special attention, as hitherto, to 


WESTERN SUBJECTS 


A series of articles will be prepared by a careful observer and a thor- 
oughly competent writer after a trip through the West made especially 


for the Weekly. 


“THIS BUSY WORLD” 


By E. S. MARTIN 
has proved so popular a feature of the Weekly that it will be enlarged 


during the coming year. 


LIFE AND 


ment will be iliustrated. 


LETTERS 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


In this department Mr. HowELts will continue his interesting observa- 
tions, with the assistance of a group of fictitious persons. 


The depart- 


Two new features of the current year will consist of paragraphs on 


FOREIGN HAPPENINGS 


and of news and gossip about 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


These paragraphs will be contributed by persons well known in Euro- 
pean journalism and in the professions of music and the stage. 


AMATEUR SPORT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


will remain the most important department of its kind in the country. 


10 CENTS A COPY 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Quo Vapis. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin (Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.00), isa stirring romance 
of the time of Nero, with Rome, of course, 
for background. It begins with inter 
est, and the reader will follow the story 
at a speed accelerated as the pages in- 
crease. Mr. Curtin’s translation flows 
along very smoothly with but little to 
suggest that the romance was not written 
at first hand in English. We place Quo 
Vadis with Sienkiewicz’s best work, by 
the side of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword.” It 
is a large, strong, picturesque piece of 
fiction, full of action and incident, occupy- 
ing in its arta space midway between 
Scott and the elder Dumas. 


A Book oF SCOUNDRELS. By Charles 
Whibley. (Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) A 
person interested inthe lives of notorious 
villains will find this handsome book 
deeply and strongly attractive. The au- 
thor has looked up the records diligently 
and has told in a fascinating style all 
about such men as Captain Hind, Jack 
Sheppard, George Barrington, Sixteen- 
String Jack andthe rest. It is a merry 
lot of cut-throats and thieves, heroes of 
the highway and the back window, to 
whom are given distinguished place ina 
volume whose make-up and materials are 
of the best. The book is bound in black, 
and appropriately decorated with a gal- 
lows. 

ADELINE, COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN. 
Edited by W Smith Foggitt. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) This is the second edi- 
tion of a curiously interesting book con- 
taining the works 
Adeline Countess Schimmelmann at the 
German Court, among Baltic fishermen 
and Berlin Socialists, and in a lunatic 


and experiences of 


asylum, where she claims to have been 
The 
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accounts of her mission work in the midst 
of the lowest and most brutal classes of 
outcasts and criminals are strange toa 
degree. Indeed, the book from begin- 
ning to end, altho matter-of-fact in the 
extreme, has the effect of romance, so 
unusual are its details. 


THE VocCATION OF EDWARD Conway. 
By Maurice F. Egan. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25.) This is a story 
written with the purpose to _ influ- 
ence the minds of its readers favorably 
in the interest of the Catholic Church. 
Regarded from its author’s point of view 
and accepting his premises, it is a novel 
quite successful in its way. By the time 
that the story reaches its end all, or near- 
ly all, of the Protestant characters have 
been safely landed into the Catholic 
Church much to their-credit and greatly 
tothe good of their souls. The book is 
well written. 


THE Prize Cup. By J. 7. Trowbridge. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.50.) 


This is one of J. T. Trowbridge’s capital 
stories for boys. Itis breezy, wholesome 
and entertaining from beginning to end. 
The boys it introduces us to are real boys, 
full of genuine boy-life, and the adven- 
tures are of a nature to arouse sympa- 
thetic feeling without the aid of sensa- 
tional incidents. It is a good strong 
story. 


CAPTIVE MEMORIES. By James Terry 
White. (James T. White & Co. $3.00.) 
A pretty volume of ‘‘ Commemorative 
Verses Interwoven with California Flow- 
ers for Anniversary Days and Presenta- 
tion Occasions.’’ The author has com- 
bined his flowers, his- cupids and his 
verses in a delirious dream of pleasant 
memories and sentimental experiences. 
The cupids swim on the page in airy 
levitation; the flowers spring and bloom 
and nod in the margins and in every nook 
and cranny of the verse, and weave its 
meters into garlands, while the poetry 
will hold its own for album poetry. 
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THE COLORED LESSON PICTURE ROLL ¢ 722900" 


The Colored L 
Pictures, illustrating 


read fifty feet away. 


ple blackboard work. 


on Picture Roll consists of a series of Colored 


the International Lessons. each sheet 24x34 


inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, bound together at the top. At 
the bottom of each picture are printed Title of Lesson and Golden Text. 
Outline map accompanies each set. 
large type, we print a Primary Lesson Hymn. Type large enough to be 
With the chart is sent free a supplement, with 
directions for teaching the lessons in the Primary Class, and for sim- 
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THE COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in colors on cards, with sim- 
ple Lesson Story and Questions on back. One foreach Sunday. Price, 


per complete set, 10c. 
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asa further means of advertisir g this wonderful storehouse of information. 
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Scribner’s New Books 
FOR YOUNG READERS 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


The Field-de Koven Song Book. Verses by 
EUGENE FIELD. Music by REGINALD DE Ko. 
VEN and others. Large 8vo, $2.00. 

Over twenty of Mr. Field's lyrics are here set 
to charmingly appropriate music by Reginald 
de Koven, the most popular of American song | 
writers, and other well known composers. 


| 

| 

| 
HANS BRINKER; 

or, The Silver Skates. By MaRY MAPEs DopGe.| | 
New Amsterdam Edition. With over 100 flius. | | 
trations by Allen B. Doggett. 12mo, $2.50. | 
| 











Mrs. Dodge's ever-popular story will appeal 
afresh to old and — readers in t this handeoene 
new edition. The pictures are the result of a 
special trip to Hollend. and illustrate the book 
most attractively. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SPORT 


Out-door Games for All Seasons. By DANIEL 
C. BEaRD. With over 360 Illustrations by the 
author. 8vo, $2.50. 

This is an entirely new book by Mr. Booed, 
—re altogether new matter of t in: 
terest to all young lovers of sport. It is a com- 
panion volume to the aut or's well-known 

an Boy’s Handy Book,” and will un- 
doubtedly r rival that famous work in popularity 
as it does in interest. 


THE COURT OF KING 
ARTHUR 


Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By 
W.H. Frost, author of “The Wagner Story 
Book.” Illustrated by 8. R. Burleigh. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
“Among the most seeing of the chil- 

dren’s stories this WP rag stori 

from the point of view of a little 

over the lands of King Arthur with him and h 

court.”’"— The Outioo: 


NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY | 

At Agincourt. A Tale of the White Hoods | 
of Paris. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless, A Tale 
of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South 
American Waters. 

On the Irrawaddy. A Story of the first | 
Burmese War. Each fully fllustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“Mr. Henty’s ae never fail to interest.” — 
London Atheneum 


THROUGH SWAMP AND 
GLADE 


| 
| 
A Tale of the Seminole War. 
1 
! 








By Kirk Mun- 
ROE. Illustrated by Victor Perard. ( White 
Conqueror Series.) 12mo, $1.3. 
| “The leading events as well as leading 
| | characters are true to history. Kirk Munroe 
} is at home in such a story is set has no 
dull pages."’—Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Previous Volumes: The White Conquer- 
ors, Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. At War 
| with Pontiac. Illustrated by J. Finne 
| more. Each, 12mo, $1.25. 


THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERS- 
MAN 


By Harry CoLLInewoop. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by W. I. Rainey. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The scene of the story is laid in the early 
years of the present century, when British 
privateers were scouring the ocean in pur- 
suit of French or Spanish merchantmen. 
There is plenty of fighting. The book will 
be devoured eagerly by any boy who is 
fortunate enough to get a copy.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


TO TELL THE KING THE SKY 
IS FALLING 


By SHerLa E. BRatne. Illustrated by Alice B- 
Woodward. 12mo, $1.75. A pretty, fanciful 
story for children, attractively illustrated. 











AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1860-1896 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, 
$1.3. 











A new volume continuing Miss Wright's | 
former delightful books of stories forchildren | | 
in American literature and American history. | 


5 idl ioe | 
| *,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| | 














Dr. STORRS’S 


masterly oration, 
“The Puritan Spirit,” 


has been re-issued in 
an attractive form, 
and will be mailed to 
any address, for 


35 cents. 


It is a fine example of his 
best style. 





1% Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








MUSIC. 


THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
Wits Mc RAN THAN 
No. a and GEO.C. STEBBINS. 
of the GOSPEL HYMN SERIES 
Is of Mame sae and style as Gospel Hymns No. 6, but 
Boards, cover, 30 cts. by ; $3 per 100 by express. 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO., 
76 Bast 9th St. New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicage 








J. CHURCH 00,,Masic Publishers, Cincianst! 0, 
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ALONE IN CHINA, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Julian Ralph. (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00.) Mr. Ralph is a good reporter and 
correspondent, and he has a nimble im- 
agination, as well as a fine eye for the 
picturesque. He has been knocking 
about in China in houSe-boats and the 
like with pad and pencil ever in hand, 
the result of which is a most entertaining 
and not a little instructive book. Many 
illustrations re-enforce the clever descrip- 
tions of Chinese life, mourners, scenes, 
and there are some interesting stories 
based upon peculiarities of Chinese ex- 
perience. It is a very attractive book. 


Mr. Bitty Buttons. A WMNovel. By 
Walter Leckey. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25.) With considerable 
sprightliness and a sort of spasmodic 
breeziness the telling of this story makes 
it readable, albeit most of the characters 
are types ratherthan living beings. The 
book is dedicated to Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, who, the author says, ‘first 
viewed it with favor.’’ One character, 
Pére Monnier is drawn with considerable 
skill, and the entire story breathes the 
life of the cold Northern woods. 


A CycLeE OF SONNETS. Edited by 
Mabel Loomis Todd. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) A great deal of ex- 
cellent talent is shown in these striking 
sonnets. We could select a number of 
very fine examples of word-painting ana 
word-melody with which to illustrate this 
statement. We must, however, refer the 
reader to the book itself, which will well 
please the lover of artistic verse. Love 
and loss are the burden of all the son- 
nets. 


THE BALLaDists. By John Geddie. (New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents.) This is a handy, well- 
written, popular treatise on the Scotch 
balladists. It is not a mere collection of 
ballads, nor yet is it a mere essay. Be- 
tween the two the author wends his way 
happily and gives a great deal of infor- 
mation and at the same time a full meas- 
ure of song. Students of Scotch litera- 
ture will find it a helpful tho by no means 
exhaustive work. 


My VittaGe. By E£. Boyd Smith, with 
Illustrations by the Author. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) A beautiful 
book, in which the author chats about 
French village and peasant life, and while 
he talks he sketches. Both pictures and 
letter-press exhale a pleasant artistic 
fragrance. Rural scenes, incidents and 
peculiarities are caught with stroke of 
pen and pencil; and the general effect is 
light and enjoyable. 


Notes AND HALF-Nortes. By Frank E. 
Sawyer. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) This little book of verse 
is full of strenuous effort to voice the 
effect of music upon a sensitive nature. 
Many of the pieces are touched with the 
genuine fire of song. If there is such a 
thing as the poetry of special culture, 
Notes and Half-Notes may stand for an 
essay in that direction very creditable to 
the author. 


A-BiRDING ON A Bronco. By Florence 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) We have found this little book 
most charming in its way. The author 
writes easily and well about California 
birds seen while riding in the country on 
a bronco. The illustrations are good, 
most of them from photographs, and the 
observations are fresh, vivid and inter- 
esting. 


Merriam. 


THE WARDSHIP OF STEEPCOO MBE. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25.) This is one of Miss 
Yonge’s historical romances strikingly 
illustrated by W. S. Stacy. It deals with 
the times of the youth of Richard II, a 
period well suited to picturesque treat- 
ment. As for the story we find it dull 
and heavy, but doubtless it will please 
many readers. 


TALKs ON WritING ENGLISH. By Arlo 
Bates. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
A very good book for young people to 
read with care. It contains a large 
amount of good common sense applied, to 





THE 


an examination of English composition 
along its various lines of development. 
Almost any student of literature and lit- 
erary activities, will find it a suggestive 
and helpful work. 


MIDNIGHT IN A GREAT CITY. By Cort- 
land Myers, Pastor of the Brooklyn Tem- 
ple. (Merrill & Baker. $1.00.) This 
book is made up of the substance of ser- 
mons delivered by the author on the sub- 
ject of New York slum life. The pictures 
of poverty and its attendant misery are 
strongly drawn with a hand and pen 
quivering with pity and sympathy. Such 
a book would move any soul to charity, 
if not lost to every appeal of humanity. 


SHOD WITH SILENCE. By Edward S. 
Ellis. (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 
& Co. $1.25.) The characters in this 
story of frontier life are not of a class to 
be especially instructive to young people. 
It is a romance of the times of Daniel 
Boone, and the chief actors are blood- 
thirsty fellows like Kenton and Girty, and 
Indians scarcely more savage than the 
whites. Kentucky is the scene of action. 


THE REAL AND IDEAL IN LITERATURE. 
By Frank Preston Stearns. (G. P. Put- 
nam Sons. $1.50.) This is an edition of 
a readable and instructive volume of es- 
says by a thoughtful and clever minded 
writer. The study of literature in the 
light of a strong and keen intelligence 
has taken wide room in these pages. 


FRANK HUNTER’S PERIL. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. (Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co.) Thisis a boy’s story ofan 
attempted crime, an almost miraculous 
escape, and final retribution. Like all of 
Horatio Alger’s stories it is stirring and a 
trifle sensational. Most boys will like it, 
however, and it will dothem no harm. 


THE LAND OF THE KANGAROO. By 
Thomas W. Knox. (Boston: W.A. Wilde 
& Co. $1.50.) This is a book, rather 
perfunctorily written, containing many 
interesting details of life and adventure 
in Australia, with numerous illustrations. 
It isa book that boys will like. » 

































ORIGINAL STORIES, 
OCCASIONAL SERIALS. 


Y ic AD . 
HINTS FOR THE TOILET, 
FRESH FASHIONS, 


MARY E. WILKINS 
ELIZABETH STUART PHEL PS, 
MARIA PARLOA, 

MARION HARLAND, 


MARY C. HUNGERFORD, 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
BESSIE CHANDLER, 
LAURA E. RICHARDS, 
CLARA DOTY BATEs, 
AMANDA or DOUGLAS, 
SUSAN HALE, 

KATE PUTNAM Ge000M, 
SALLY JOY WHI 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


. 


now antil January, 1898, toget 
books are all by famous authors and are 
in attractive c 


follows: 
An Original Belle. By ©. P. ROE. 





By AMELIA E. BARR. 
Elsie Dinsmore. By MA 


A A Young Girl's Wooing. BA, E. ia Roe. 


in high iced editions. 


= or Express Mone 
be procured. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


READ IN MORE THAN 100,000 HOMES. 


ways of doing every thing that is mght and 
home, which is practically the upbuilding of 


Leading Features and Departments of The Housewife: 
wena’ wit 


MARY KYLE DALLAS, 
KATE UPSON CLARK, MRS. JOHN SHE RWOOD, 
ULIET CORSON, 

ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, MARY A. DENISON, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, 
MARY F. BU" 


HELEN C AMPBELL, 

ABBY M. GANNETT, 
EVA LOVETT C ARSON, 
DORA REED GOODAL E, 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 
DINAH STURGIs, 
LUCY C. LILLIE, 


In order to more Sacentay introduce THE HOUSEWIFE, we will send it on trial from 
er with an attractive ——- for only SIXTY 


oth covers, stamped in silver or ink, and 
some contain nearly 400 pages, 16mo. The list of books is as 


A Border AMELIA E. BARR. e 
Samantha at toga. yy * JOSIAH ALLEN’s WIFE.” 
The Stories of Three Burgiars. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


( a -— By E. P. ROE. 
jt; By B. P. Roe. Ve 
The Bow of Orange & Ribbon. By AMELIA E. BARR. 

am Veeeus 


MACLAREN. 


only ia quite recently these books have been obtainable 
er- Any one book and - _ 
ion as specified above for only Sixty Cents, or an 
with the subscription for One Dollar. Remit by | P. 0. 
Order; stamps taken if either can- 
Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 
24 and 26 Reade St. (P. 0. Box 1198), NEW YORK. 


INDEPENDENT 


THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


___ JOHNSON’S 
Universal 
Cyclopedia, 


Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-six Emi- 
nent Scholars as Department 
Editors, and nearly Three 
Thousand Contributors, 


under the direction of 


Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., 


President of the University of Wiscorsin, 


as Editor-in-Chief, 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 





Every department of knowledge is cov- 
ered under about Fifty Thousand Titles. 
The Pronunciation of difficult names is 
Etymologies are given, and in 
controversial subjects both sides have a 
hearing. The whole work is Fresh, 
Scholarly, Authoritative and Up-to- 
date. 


marked. 


President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: 

“* Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . 
American scholarship may be proud of this achteve- 
ment."’ 





John Fiske says: 


‘“*T believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopz- 
diain the English language.” 





Write for Prospectus and Speci- 
men Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A VALUABLE MEDIUM 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 


HOUSEWIFE | 


The Most Practical and Most Helpful Household Publication in America. 


THE HOUSEWIFE will, in 1897, continue its successful mission of teaching ‘Young house- 
keepers who do not know enough,” and “Older ones who do not know too much,” the best 





roper for them to doin the upbuil 
- , And pbui ding of the 


PADS IN FARE W 
= REC PEs.’ 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Among the past, present and future contributors to THE HOUSEWIFE may be found the following names : 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 


EMMA C. HEWITT, 

ALICE C HITTENDEN, 

ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 

ELIZA R. PARKER, 

AGNES C STODDARD, 

HELEN T. CLARKE, 

ELEANOR M. LUCAS, 

MARGRET HOLMES BATES, 
MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 
ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, 
ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 
FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL, 
ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD, 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 
CORA STEWART WHEELER 


. These 
ely bo 
































Calendars for 1897. 


ASK FOR DUTTON’S CALENDARS. 


Our Calendars are the leading line in the 
Country. Over 80 different kinds, in prices 
from 5 cents to $4.00. Among them are: 
Year In, Year Out Calendar 

Six leaves (12x144¢), with photogravure fllustrations, 
$2.00. 


Children of the Year Calendar 


Twelve leaves (9x11), with illustrations of children in 
colors, $1.50. 


Flowers of the Year 


A TENNYSON CALENDAR. Twelve leaves (9x11), 
with flowers, birds, etc , in colors, $1.50. 


He Careth for You 


~ Devotiona: Calendar. Twelve leaves (46x80), 
$1.00. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar 
Twelve leaves (84x10). with filustrations in colors 
ama from the last volume of Sermons, 


The Poet’s Calendar 


Six leaves (914x744), with portraits of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Byron, Shakespeare and Burns, 
in Monotint, 75 cents. 


The Composers’ Calendar 


Six leaves, portraits in color of six famous com- 
posers (914x714), 75 cents 


The Circling Year 


Twelve leaves (5x63), with selec ped a Shakes- 
peare and illustrations in colors, 50 c 


My Times are in Thy Hands 


I welve leaves (5x6%), —_ Scripture texts and illus- 
trations in colors, 50 cen 


Come Unto Me teat 


Six leaves, Scripture texts, awed = large 
type, colored illustrations (11x54), 30 cen 


Dickens’ Calendar 


Six entirely new and original illustrations of 
Dickens’ characters with selections (74 x 9), 50 cts. 


The Beautiful Year Calendar 


Twelve leaves of exquisite floral {llustrations appro- 
priate to the seasons (4 x 9). Poetical selections, 50 
> cents. 
WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 
The Phillips Brooks Calendar 


Card (8 x 10%), wih petetiene for every day in the 
year from his works, 5° cents satiiaasd 


The Havergal Calendar 
Card (8 x 10%), with quotations for every day in the 
5 nn selected from Miss Havergal’s writings, 530 
cents. 


The Household Calendar 


A selection for every day, containing many useful 
and practical hints for the household, 40 cents. 


The fusician’s Calendar 


A selection from the writings of pogutnent musi- 
clans for every day in the year, 40 cents 


With many others. Send for List. 


1) Sent by mail, poatpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


" 
Greatly inroved 





cal value, THE BISLE STUDY & NION 


In method, arrangement, and practi- 
or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS for ae 


are a great advance over any that have 
pr ceded them. 

They comprise TWO NEW COURSES 
both of which are exceedingly inter- 
esting and attractive. 


$ 

; 

° For the Main School. 
“The Three Great Apostles, 
; PETER, PAUL, and JOHN.” 


Their Lives as recorded in the New Testament. 


For Bible Classes. 


“APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS,” 


Correspondence solicited with 


ALL WHO ARE DISSATISFIED 


with their present lessons. 





Send postal for tree specimen Copies to 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING ae 


Boston, Mass. 
s*teee 


THE BIBLE AS ‘LITERATURE. 


A Course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being 
delivered at Plymouth Church, B lyn, on Sunday 
evenings, by 

ev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
These lectures are netting pres great interes sae will com- 
mand the attention of all readersand Bible siadents. 
We will furnish n pamphiet form comple reports of 
each lecture, together with suggested Bible readings, 
for one dollar. On receipt of price, copies of the lec- 
— already i and the rest as t appear, will 


Miss L, B. 7 145 Willow Street, Brookiya, N. Y, 
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Nuc# LItTrerari£z. By William 
Mathews. (Boston: Roberts’ Brothers. 


$:.50.) This is a book containing many 
a good thing well said, many a brilliant 
thought set amid quotations, and gar- 
nished with flowers of literature early 
and late. The author knowsa great deal, 
has read over a wide space; but we can- 
not help wondering how, when and 
where he found out that ‘‘It was in the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or in the 
marble palaces of Syracuse, while wal- 
lowing in wealth and luxury, and robed 
in purple and fine linen, that Theocritus, 
the father and inimitable model of all 
other pastoral poets, wrote those idyls 
which are regarded as the truest and 
most. faithful pictures of that country 
life of which he knew nothing.” There 
is absolutely nothing in fact to sustain 
such a statement. But Nuge Litterarie 
may be taken as literary jokes, and here 
the joke would be upon Mr. Mathews. 
The book is readable, and in many parts 
notably entertaining as well as oddly in- 
structive. 


THe Century ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. The bound volume of this 
superb Monthly is before us. It contains 
in i¢s serial publications the six closing 


THE INDEPENDENT 


chapters of Professor Sloane’s ‘‘ Napoleon 
I’’ and Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘ Sir George Tres- 
sady.’’ Mrs. Ward’s novel has already 
been published. The first volume of 
Professor Sloane’s work, begun in the 
November number of Zhe Century, in 
1894, is now on our desk and has been 
noticed in a previous number. It is a 
great work in a noble form. 


St. NICHOLAS. AN ILLUSTRATED MAG- 
AZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. (The Century Co. 
Vols. XXII and XXIII.) November 
brings with it the two striking red and 
gold bound volumes which contain the 
issue of the young people’s treasure, the 
St. Nicholas Magazine, inexhaustible in 
its variety, and with its standard, literary, 
mechanical and artistic, held well up to 
the best with surprising steadiness and 
enterprise. 


A Rounp TABLE OF THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS, at 
which is serveda Feast of Excellent Stories, 
by Eleven Roman Catholic Writers. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50.) The storiesturn 
mainly on points which arise in solving the 
practical problems of Christian life and 
duty, and have the double merit of lit- 
erary charm anda high spiritual tone. 


Literary Notes. 


THE last volume cf Herbert Spencer’s 
great work is now complete and offered 
to the public. 


....The opening article in the Decem- 
ber Arena is by the sculptor and writer, 
William Ordway Partridge, and treats of 
the ‘* Relations of Art and Religion.” 


....Dodd, Mead & Company will be- 
gin with the new year the publication of 
an American edition of Zhe Expositor, 
which is edited in England, by Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll. 


....Among the many art features of the 
December Century none is more striking 
than the Dagnan-Bouveret head of Christ. 
reproduced from a great picture which is 
now the chief art attraction in London. 


...-McClure’s Magazine begins in its 
December number the publication of a 
series of views of historic places and 
monuments in Palestine. Bethlehem 
very appropriately furnishes the illustra- 
tions for this Christmas number. The 
text is supplied by Mr. S. S. McClure, 
under whose direction the photographs 
were taken. . 





IAN MACLAREN, 


She ter the eeuenit Gontennyrons ‘woh "57. Writers of Note. 


In addition to the twenty - five staff writers The Companion Contributors number fully two hundred 
of the most famous men and women of both continents, including the most popular writers of fiction YY 
and some of the most eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians. 


Members of the Government. 


Hon. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, Postmastez-General. 
Hon. JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General. 

Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Member of the Senate. 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED, Speaker of the House. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
HALL CAINE. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 


HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 





“ popular artists. 
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Leading Writers. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


HOMER GREENE. 
EMMA A. OPPER. 
SOPHIE SWETT. 
ANNA FULLER. 
KATE CHOPIN. 


Six Double Holiday Numbers. 


52 Weeks for $1.75. 


Established 1827. 


THE 





STEPHEN CRANE. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 


MAX O’RELL. | LADY JEUNE. 





Companion Story-Tellers. 
EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 





Stories for Everybody. 


The Companion also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Adventure 
Stories on Land and Sea, Stories for Boys, Stories for Girls, Reporters’ Stories, Doc- 
tors’ Stories, Lawyers’ Stories, Stories for Everybody — all profusely illustrated by 

, More than two thousand Articles of 
Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc., with charming Children’s Page every week. 


Send for Full Prospectus. 
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Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
The Companion offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. 
have been explored in search of attractive matter. 


Prominent Public Men. 


Hon. THEO. ROOSEVELT, Pres. N. Y. Police Board. 

| Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr., N. Y. City St. Cleaning Dept. 
Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Com. U. S. Labor Dept. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Manufacturer and Philanthropist. 
Liut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N. 


Distinguished Contributors. 
MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
SIR WILLIAM H. FLOWER. 
HON. LADY VERNON HARCOURT. DR. CYRUS EDSON. 


SIR ROBERT S. BALL. 


FRANKLIN W. CALKINS. 


Comes Every Week. W 


YOUTH'S ¢ 
COMPANIONE 


The Companion of the **‘Whole Family.’ 4 





The two hemispheres 





MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA. 
ALICE LONGFELLOW. 





DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 4 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. OO” 


MARY CATHERINE LEE. YY 


BLISS PERRY. » 
LOUISE R. BAKER. WW 
MARY E. BAMFORD. W 


PAULINE WESLEY. 
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12-Color 
Calendar 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with 
name and address and $1.75 will receive : 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscrip- 
tion is received till January 1, 1897. 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Folding Calendar for 1897, Litho- 
graphed in Twelve Beautiful Colors. The most artistic and 
expensive color production The Companion has ever offered. 
mpanion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


HAVE PUBLISHED: 





By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Essays on Books and Cul- 
ture. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

Mr. Mabie o—— a unique place among present - 
day writers as an interpreter of literature. While al) 
classes of readers will find varied delight in reading his 
work, he is especially a literary guide and inspiration 
to the student, and no better book could be put into the 
—— of the lover of literature than this volume of 
CSSKYs. 








Ry CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Charlotte Bronte 


And Her Circle. -With portraits. Large 12mo, about 
500 pages, $2.50. 

Since Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ there 
has been no book written about the Brontés that can 
compare in interest with this work. It contains a num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished portraits. 








By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


When Worst Comes to 
Worst. 


16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

A new book by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is sure of a 
large audience on this side of the water, his Seren 
Words from the Cross having earned for him a large 
circle of readers on this side of the Atlantic. 








By W. J. DAWSON. 


The Story of Hannah. 


By the Author of “‘ The Redemption of Edward Strahan 
and ** London Idyls.”’ 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
Mr. Dawson awakened interest in his first story, pub 
lished a few years ago, which has been further en- 
hanced by his recently published “‘ London Idyls."’ 








By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


The Child; The Wise [an; 


and the Devil. By the author of “God,” ete., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 59c. 

Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., says: “In Mr. Kernahan we 
have a strong writer who will one day be great. He has 
the grand manner. He has the touch of Jean Pau! 
Richter in him, whieh is not elsewhere found among 
his contemporaries. . . . No labored apology for 
Christianity will go so far or accomplish so much as this 
impassioned utterance, this thoug' t of the years dix- 
tilled in one drop of purest water.” 








By EDMOND BIRE. 


Diary of a Citizen of Paris 


During the “Terror.” By Epmonp Birk. Translated 
and Edited by John De Villiers. In two volumes. 
8vo, wi trait, $7.50. 





This Po ry of the most important and exciting 
period rench Revolution, and one which is of 
such value it couronné by the Académie 
Francaise es all the interest of romance and 


all the value of real history, not a single fact being ad- 
vanced without some authority or document to support 
it. The recital is of absorbing interest, and has a nat- 
ural and easy flow. 


Send for a complete list of-our new and forthcoming 
publications. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5th Ave, and 21st St., New York. 





History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 


By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


&@” Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 
This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as 
it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 
It gives History in the very language of its best in- 
terpreters, and within easy reach of the readers. 
ts system of Ready Reference and Cross Reference is 
new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 


| does no other work. 


It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources clearly given. 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE. 
IN THE WORLD! 
The Largest Collection of New and Secona- 
Hand Books in the Universe 


At a Great Repuction FroM PusLisHERs’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Mammotu CatTALocue Free, 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 
81 Chambers Street — 











3d door West ot City Hall Park, = NEW YORK 
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...-Among the special features of The 
Review of Reviews for December is an 
account of the ‘‘ Polychrome Bible,” by 
Clifton Harby Levy, and an article on 
‘‘New York’s Great Movement for 
Housing Reform.” 


....Dhe Great Round World, a new 
weekly paper for children, is designed to 
bring the most important news of the 
world within the comprehension of young 
children, and is published by William 
Beverly Harrison, at 59 Fifth Avenue, at 
$2.50 a year. 


....The monthly supplement of Littel/’s 
Living Age, which contains three depart- 
ments devoted to American literature, 
adds about three hundred pages annually 
to the magazine. Littell’s is an old fa- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


vorite, established more than half a cen- 
tury ago, made up of gleanings from the 
best British periodicals and published 
weekly by the Living Age Co., Boston. 
Its price was reduced a year ago from 
eight to six dollars. 


....The Critic Co., of New York, an- 
nounces that it is about to begin the pub- 
lication of a literary magazine to be called 
‘* The Month: in Literature, Art and 
Life.”” It will be edited by Joseph B. 


-Gilder and Jeannette L. Gilder, and will 


be largely made up of matter that has 
appeared in Zhe Critic, of which they are 
the editors. Zhe Month will contain 
about a hundred pages and will be sold 
for a dollar a year. The first number 
will appear about the middle of this 
month. 


---.The initial quarterly number of 
Poet Lore has just been issued, published 
by Poet Lore Co., 18 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, at $2.50 a year. It isa dignified, 
scholarly magazine, edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, with a good 
decorative border of columbine leaf 
and flower on its grave, lavender cover. 
This issue completes the eighth year of 
Poet Lore, which from the first has been 
devoted to an appreciation of the poets 
and comparative literature, and which, 
in its new departure, does not mean to 
change its policy, but only to develop it. 
The contribution of fiction to this num- 
ber is an exceedingly interesting one, 
being a story of early Roman persecu- 
tion, a translation of Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch, entitled ‘‘ Claudia’s Garden.”’ 
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....The Columbia University Lectures 
in co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for December will be 
given on Saturday mornings at the Mu- 
seum by Prof. John F. Weir, on ‘‘ Some 
Principal Centers and Masters in Art.” 
Those in co-opération with Cooper Union 
will be given in the Great Hall Tuesday 
evenings, on ‘‘ The Artists of Barbizon,’ 
by Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith. The 
courses given by the University at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
Saturday evenings in December, treat of 
‘*Mountain Ranges in Western North 
America”’; in January, of Anthropology 


and Ethnology; in February, of ‘t Alco- 
hol and Alcoholic Beverages,’’ and in 
March, of ‘‘ Botanical Studies.’’ Tickets 
without charge obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the University. 








Rieut Hon. WILLIAM EWART GLADSONE 
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Beautifully bound in cloth - = - - - 


gilt edges, hand made. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


and acted. 


reader. 


People’s Bible 
History 


HF UE 


WHAT IS A MORE APPROPRIATE GIFT 


CHRISTMAS 


THAN THIS, 


The Greatest Book of the Age? 


AASB ” 


Not a Dry Classic, Not a Book of Learned Dullness, 


BUT 


CONTRIBUTORS 











Rev. Greoree C. Lortuer, DD. 


A Rich Work from the Rich Minds of the World’s 
Greatest Thinkers, Scholars and Scientists. 


It invites a bristling interest that grows keener as its 942 pages transport 
the delighted reader through the ages when the characters of the Bible lived 


IT IS THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 
EVERY EDITOR OF PROMINENCE 


regards it as a phenomenal creation of the ripest scholarship of the century; as 
a mine of useful, accurate and instructive information. 


EVERY MINISTER ENDORSES IT 


with highest praise for the purposes of the teacher, student or merely casual 





CANON FARRAR. 


It is a connected and consecutive narrative of Biblical History, and the 


result of the most careful scientific research and study on the part of the 


world’s greatest scientists, thinkers, orators and writers. 


COST, $100,000.00 


PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS. 


THE POPULAR EDITION contains 942 pages 7 x 10inches, and 
57 full-page illustrations, seven maps, and 784,000 words. 


PRICE 


full, «* ) 


BUY IT FOR 


BUY IT for CHRISTMAS! 


$4.50 
half levant ~ - - 5.00 





- ~ 6.00 
f 


THE QUARTO EDITION, an exquisitely substantial 
Xmas gift, contains 1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations, 7 


maps. 
PRICE 


In one volume, full levant, gilt edges 


In two volumes, full levant tufted, gilded - . 


CHRISTMAS! 


BUY IT for CHRISTMAS! 


A limited number of select, intelligent and industrious men and women of approved character may be favored 
with pleasant, permanent and profitable positions in some one of the departments of this grand good work. 
This book is for sale through agents and by subscription. Send for 48-page illustrated prospectus free. 





Epwarp Everett Hace 


$15.00 
20.00 





F, W. GUNSAULUS 


Address HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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...-Among the brilliant story-writers 
whose work has been engaged for Zhe 
Youth's Companion during the coming year 
are Ian Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling and 


Hall Caine. Besides its stories, 


the 


paper contains,many short, pithy articles 


and useful notes on current topics. 
always read it,”’ 
journalist, the other day, 


sT 


said an experienced 
‘*not for pro- 


fessional reasons, but because I really 


enjoy it.” 


-The Christmas number of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal, an unusually 


at- 


tractive number, contains an illustrated 
descriptive article on Creole Life by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, and the first instalment 
of Herbert D. Ward’s sequel to his wife’s 


stories, ‘‘An Old Maid’s Paradise”’ 


and 


‘‘Burglars in Paradise,” both of which 
stories were originally published in THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


This new story is enti- 


tled ‘‘The Burglar who Moved Para- 


dise. 


A particularly interesting article 


is ‘‘The Story of My Life,’’ by Rosa 
Bonheur, with a number of illustrations 


hitherto unpublished. 


Books of the Week. 


A Golde pAmeme. Mrs. Alexander. 


x544, 
Phildeiphie. J. B. Lippincott Co.... $1 25 


The True George Washington. By Paul L. Ford. 
ee eee 


A — Init. By“ Rita.” Pp. 234. Thesame. 


Jane. A Social Incident. By Marie Corelli. 64 
x4, pp. 148. The same 


The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 7i¢x5'¢, 
pp. 209. New York: D. Appleton & Co......... 


The Beginners of a Nation. _ 4 Edward Eggle- 
ston. 854x6, pp. 376. The same..............+. 


Sister i By Joel Chandler Harr 


whites. rs an By John Burroughs. 7x5, 
DS Ween RAD IR. cons ve cetsxcccensdcspescunpentd 


Nine Love Songs and aCarol. By Kate Dougias 
Wiggin. 1044x744, pp. 58. The same............ 


Mornings ta the College Chapel. a" by 





F G. Peabody. 7x5, The 
GBIMC. . ccccccccccccccscccccccccces soceccesesocoace 
The Imperial Christ. By J.P. Coyle, D.D. 8x53, 
OD Bett le EE acenscbscoccucvenecodsteresaaee 


A Round Table of the Representative American 
Catholic Novelists. 8x5lg, pp. - 32. New 7. 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

The Bible as Literature. By R.G. Moulton, “John 
P. Peters, A. B. Bruce and Others. 8x5, pp. 
875. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

The Gospel in Brief. By Count Lyof N. Tolsto!. 
Translated from the Russian Original. 8x5, 
pp. 221. The same 

English Secularism. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
8x54, pp. 141. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co 

Fridtiof Nansen. 1861-1898. Zreneiaied, by Wil- 
liam Archer. 944x644, pp. ew York and 
London: Longmans, Green + Cc iene 

A ot of Nullification in South Carolina. By 
David F. Houston, M.A, 9x6, pp. vil, 169. The 
same yerecnonseebaveosnsccooesseensebeeassenetpebas 

Cricket at the Seashore. By Elizabeth hme 4 
Timiow. 654x5, pp. 366. Boston: Estes & 
PNT nb 56 000nc0se00ss0ccncenscnsesssoesese sense 

Pennyroyal and Mint. By Sophie Swett. 744x5\, 
pp. 445. The same 

Field Clover and Beach Grass. By Susan Hartley 
Swett. 744xdi4, pp. 350. The same.............. 

The Rulers of the Sea. By Remond Neukomm. 
Ss ets. END GHEIDD, 0.00.0 cpvoccccscsvepescce 

The Crystal City. By André Laurie. 8i4x5%4, pp. 
293. The same 

The Forest Fairy. By E 

5%, pp. 32. Thesame 

7, Bev Captain. By James Otis. 844x544, pp. 

Be Ds scone 00s sd0ssnnsccepscuovacneen 

The : llpons Vacation. By Sophie Swett. 8x6, 

pp. 251. The same 

U ner te Liberty Tree. By James Otis. 8x6, pp. 

15. The same. 
Te aay and Carrots. By James Otis. 8x644, pp. 
i. The same 

Cc hatterbox ee 

The Children’s History Book; Tales of the His- 
tory of America, by famous Storytellers. 
7x64, pp. 334. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.... 

Threugh the Farmyard Gate. By Emilie Pouls- 
i ns: en aD, <cn005us.werseusehasnenee 

Rhymes and Songs for My Little Ones. By Adol- 

hine Hingst and Esther Ruskay.  93¢x8, 
Es 0650506550000 s0nevasenaneesesonbed scene 

What the Dragon Fly Told the Children. By 
Frances Bell Coursen. 94¢x8. The same 

The Century Magazine. Vol. LIT. May. 1896- 
October, 1896. New York: The Century Co... 

St. Nicholas. November, 1895-October, 1896. In 
PO CUE, BOOS, occ ccnccccccnsccccccvecncs 

The Shetow Christ. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 64x 

Se Seka bacons seshpscecsbosnusrh 

Ww ithout gana e. By I. Zangwill. 8x5, pp. 400. 

h me 


e sar 





Songs of Childhood. Verses by Eugene Field ; 
Music by Reginald DeKoven and Others. 11x8, 
pp. 114. New York: eg ge gg 

The American Boy's Book of Sport. By D. 
Beard. 8x6, pp. 496. The same................. 

Hans Brintser. By oy Mapes Dodge. 8x53, 
pp. 392. The san ed 

The Pcems of H. c. ‘Bunner. 7x5, pp. 20. The 
same. ; 

AW inter Swallow, with Other Verses. By Edith 
M. Thomas. The same..............0.c.ccc0ee08 

A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. By the 
Rev. Alfred Plummer. 8x6, pp. 580. Th 
Mn csRES Kub pacha csauscehanbbesGedunueinsbae nek 

An Introduction to the History of Religion. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 126, pp. 441. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co 

Black and Blue. By Ascott R. Hope. 8x53, pp. 
=o pe. 8x534, pp. 





The Duchess of Malfi. A Play. By John Web- 
ster. Edited by C. Vaughan, M.A. 5x4, pp. 
152. The same 

Curious Punishments of Bygone Days. By ee 
Morse Earle. 74¢x5, pp. 148. Chicago: H. 
ESS Re ees RR caer ma 

bag Log Gift of Beauty, and ee eens By 

. Raimond. 74¢x5, pp. 248. The same...... 


Stories som the Chap Book. 734x5, pp. 1 The 
ame 


The Maker of Moons. By Robert Ww. Chambers. 
8x53, pp. 409. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam POE ccencs Wcbeeecehnesssncensenenk 

Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land. By Harve 
B. Greene. 6x5. Paper. Pub. by Author 

Penhallow Tales. By Edith Roptapeh. x4h¢, 
pp. 184. Boston ; Copeland & Day veaieeng 

More Songs from Vagabondia. Bliss Ca —4 
and Richata Hovey. 6x44. a 72. The sam 

A Boy's Book of Rhyme. By Clinton aceipes. 
6x43¢, pp. 53. The san aed peanesphovesedseabage 

Meg on re’s Raffle, and nag 3 Stories. By 
Alvan F, Sanborn, 6x43¢, pp, 08, The same, , 
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The Duty of the Unied States to American Citi- 
zens in Turkey. B: ) Bveeees Fos Wheeler. Pa- 
per. New York: F. H. Revell Co.............. 


Sir er Scott’s Marmion. oat A 
rsa Lovett, A.B. Tens, pp. 20 90 
De incey's Revolt of the Tartars. Edi 
$13 oe win, Ph.D. 736x5, pp. 96. ppd 050 


A Man's Value to Society. “ty Soot oll Dwight onttine Sree: oS: 


trey. pp. 36. The same................. 13 
Hillis. 7x5, pp. 326. Thesame.................. 13 . 
Teddy's Button. By Bago author ene Eric’s Good a By Hoartotte Chrlecias Wright. Lrg 
a < po ae 19. bot seeee pp. 277. New York : Charles Sc ms.. 125 
ow, n, & om Was je Written. Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times : 
James Todd, D.D. 8x5i4, pp. 151. Thesame 4 75 Mercy Warren. By Alice Brown. 735, pp. 816. 
Loran of the Second Empire. By Albert TRS GRUB. 20.00 ccccccccccccccccccccscccosccces soos, . 9D 
BL author of - An sastnans & Jesus Christ before his Minist Edmond 
“subi, pp. 482. New York: G. P. Pu Stapfer. nao A, WBA, n by Lou- 
aon 8 yA. feb a0b pendoccb oserubesyspabobesees vebse . 28 ise & Seymour Houghton. 734x%3¢, pp. 180. The 
The Strike, and Other Poems. A George B.HewW- —§ =~ GEMBC. .cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccsoccceescccs 123 
etson. 7x5, pp, 129. The same.................. 13 Py: + nas eee Library: Hunt Reprinted 
aa ‘8 Pond, and Other Sketches By Robert from Scribner’s Magazine. &x! , PP. . The 
Morris, T46Xx5. pp. 226. The same.............. 1% BID: sicoccnsvoceootsnudacbipapegssbanese tap senecte 150 


As Others See Us. By a 36. itt: Life's Little 
The Actions. Pp. 40. p= . Blanchard. 
5. Philadelphia: ew ‘acobs & Co. Each.. 0 35 
Taking a Stand. By Amy E. Ley Titus. 
trated by Ida Waugh. 7i¢x5i¢, pp. 292. The 
ae Years before the Mast. —d Charles Er- 


Sir Bury of the Golden Pothway. a Anna 
ea. Illustrated. 7i¢x6, pp. 85. 


The "Knowledge of Life: Beings a Contribution ~ 
Study of —— By H. J. Hara 
PP. 


Meissonier: His Life and His Art. By Vallery C. 






O. Gréard, de l'Académie Frangaise. Trans- 74x54, pp. 11. The same............... 100 

lated from the French b iam “ht Loyd and The "Purl of Happiness Calendar, Selected 

Miss Florence Simmonds. a etee Lv from the Writi of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 

Illustrations. 176x3, | pp. 395. New York ~ by Martha A. Potts. The same................. 

©, Armstrong & 2 Tom n Sawyer Abroad, Tom eV Detective, and 
Men Who Win. By W. M. Thayer. 74x5i4, pp. Other Stories. By Mark Twain. 8x6, pp. 410. 

476. New York: T. Nelson & Sons............- 1% New York: Barpar & Brothers................. 1% 
Women Who —— By W.M. Thayer. 734x5}4, pp. An Biephant's 1 Track, and Other Stores, Pad M. 

G50, THE ORME. .........ccccccccesccccccevecccooes 13 734x514, pp. 276. The same....... 13 
Mistress 8 ite. By J.8. Pisteher. 8x5, pp. 294. it f Si lo 5, 

Chicago: A.C. McClurg & CO.......... 6... 100 ete oe cep. By John Bigelow. 4, 150 
The an Salesman. B fade syn, = Jr. ree ti f Ww 8 

514, pp. 350. Philadelphia: Henry TF. © 1% —“ =  OXO%, ca, "The «sia. By James 450 
Her Rescue from the Turks. By St. pte ma re) 76x84, 

house. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. on Four Young Explorers, Pooper ene iad age ses 1% 
‘ Paper PT TT Country Clouds and Sunshine. By Clifton Johnson. 
First Fou in German. [. eter, ited pp. 10 9x7, pp. 212. The same...............seseeceeeee 250 
WE ah ce deoag ome -Amams Lowers. Ty Has Winskier 

5. y ork: m: 
Eaited by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. “Boston: | | —O - eannedllie ies tetecneet ee 
SEPALS ahve cride cd pe owasatdcensnscommesnneeeen 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the New York State 
Dream.” Edited by Homer B. Spragu D. — bi ree sy t oe 
Besa Dia Bakrtonens CHa AH the. ier go Gry nh Sd ig 

Education and Modern Secularism. By Re Seattle: The Calvert — ees & 
a to4 by To + Vey em York 100 — Bible a B fy Ry y Magan 8x5, — 

The epee ky nnan Won site pian Une. x Relies es of the Christ. Ry Denis Wortman, D. D. 

Ppp 


“The Tempest,” and “A Midsummer bg ht’s 


The aS | x ‘editi 58. New York: . Revell Co - 
ntagra Aaa atch Agee hte ew ilar ssncesuobabspkivdeerwinesteatacnpeas 
p Boo! XII and XXIV 
bina p's Transiation. ” Lv. tr w. H. Max- Inebriety: Its Source, Prevention and Cure. By 
well, ., and Percival Chubb. Tex, pp. 133. Charles Follen Palmer. 4x5, pp. 108. The 
The aaa Pe ee Cr oe Oe 060 Peshbsrcsnehentcopebbiaeubasis co ulsvakene wences. 050 
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LIVING AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844, 
A Weekly Magazine 
. of .. FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Giving yearly 3,500 double 
column octavo pages of mat- 
ter (making four large vol. 
umes) unequalled in quality 
and quantity. 


itis, Every Saturday ..tt4,.. 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 

THE LIVING AGE embraces the produc- 
tions of Ihe Ablest Living Writers in all de- 

rtments of Literature, including Fiction and 

oetry, Art, Science and Politics, History, Bi- 
ograp y and Discovery; giving an amount of 
reading unapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day. 

To still further enhance ts value and efficiency, 
extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the 
publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 
THESE INCLUDE 


1st. The publication of occasional TRANSLA- 
TIONS of noteworthy articles from the 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN REVIEWS and MAGAZINES 
2d. Theaddition ofa 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
containing three oe viz. 


READINGS FRO 
AM MERICAN MAGAZINES. 


READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The number for Nov. lth, No. 2732, contains 
the opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THE LIVING AGE. 
The same issue contains articles by 

















wees’ CHRISTMAS GIFT 


LARGE Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 . . . ~ [treasury of offered in. that gnc house- 
coe 
VOLUMES. 


fy ine My Be OR =a 
AMERICAN |. om 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


yc oe ler editorial supervision 
of cobs AY lark: me Bidpac th ,Lt-D-, 
author istories, 


assisted by i ~ of editorsand 
— 100 emin scholars and special- 


A Superb Reference Work 
fpenttns =e 60,000 topics (10,000 more 


nC clopedia) coverin, 
e entire f feld ¢ of ? benoe wiedge. 


ught and endeavor, including THE 
ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HISTO- 
RY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, A8- 
TRONOMY, GEOLOGY, METEOROLOGY, 
NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOV- 
ERY, AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, FINANCE, ETHNOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYS- 
IOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, 
THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, POLIT. 
ICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


Fresh from the Press 

- STANDAR 
AM MERICANY ie PE 
DIA is brought down 
ime, and contains ‘hundreds ee - 
ticles on subjects not treated in any 
other reference work. Another - 
portant feature in which it stands ab- 
solutely alone is its very full sopes- 
dixes, which embrace over 100 sub- 
divisions, including a BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY A DICTIONARY OF TECH- 
NICAL TERMS,A GAZETEER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS 
SUMMARIES, STATISTICS OF THE POP- 
ULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A 
a VERITABLE MINE OF OTHER INFOR- 
The ¢ Only Encyclopedia Strictly “ Up to Date.’’ MATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 
SIZE VHLVOLUM LN. € tn. Thick, Sin. wide, LLin. Long.§ OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, AND IM- 


PORTANCE,. 
IT IS NOW THE STANDARD. Every school, college, court and public library, 
been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the prefercuce over all chore : etsnnniatadiataattians 


UNTIL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
X-MAS the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance pay- 
able $1.50 monthly tor 1 year. 
You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 


~| THE NEW STANDARD AMERIUAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the Lat 
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To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ° 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Gladst , Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a Thirty-two Page Supplement as <e- 
scribed above. chor 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, frec of 
Postage. Single numbers 15 cts. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, 
remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 
1896 issued after the receipt of their Tvabecriptions 
Will be sent gratis. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
For $7 75 the LIVING AGE and LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

For $8.50 Tug Livinc AGE and Harfer’s amaely ; 
or for $9 00 Tue Livinc AGE and Century; or for 
$8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazaar or Har- 
per’s Weekly; or for 60 Tue Livin Ace and any 
$3.00 Mayazine. 


THE,LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
‘P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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CHOICE SACRED SOLOS | any 
For High Voices. 
A collection f puetipewen oe | PIECE 
grad sitions. Large sheet- 
Susie ‘size A remarkable volume. OR 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. | BOOK 
CROWN FOLIO OF OF 


SACRED QUARTETS | music 


Thirty-three sitions at the | 

price’ of one, lected from the | ISSUED IN 
works of the Tot eminent writers 

of sacred music. THIS 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. COUNTRY 
ANTHEM GEMS OR 
Vol. Bi. = he vane bs the | AD CAN 
ndest collection of anthems | 
ever published. Should be in the | bao 
hands of every choir leader in the | BE 
country. | 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. SECURED 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS OF US. 
For Low Voices. 
Twenty-seven beautiful sacred | HANDSOME 
solos, which if aie sepa- | | CATALOGUES 





rately would cost $12.50. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. | OF ANY 
OUR list of Choir Music is | DEPARTM'NT 
the most extensive in the | OF MUSIC 
world. Catalogues of books | 
and Octavo Music sent free on | FREE. 


request. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 


“SAVE TONEY 


By getting PERS and MAGAZINES 
through the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER CLtB, Coldwater, 
Mich. 26 years old. Catalogue free. 
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December 3, 1896 


HEL HELP! 


Please help a little vagrant 
Boy, who has no home, and 
no clothes. His need, how- 
ever, is not so much for 
clothes, as for a home, and 
he begs of your sweet charity 
that you will take him in. 
In return he will give you 
some “ Flowers from Arca- 
dy,” delicious memories of 
by-gone days, delightful rev- 
eries, Chateaux in Spain, 
and Angel faces, which isa 
coinage better than either 
silver or gold. These flow- 
ers are called Captive Mem- 
oe. They afford an abid- 

—oe to which the little 
Boy will surely hae back the fugitives from your 
own remembrance, and betray them to captivity. 
For a WEDDING he has an Epithalamium of ex- 
quisite delicacy, which will be a souvenir forever treas- 
ured by the bridal pair. For CHRISTIMAS he has 
a Greeting of matchless beauty. Take the little naked 
Boy in. He will cost you nothing for board and 
clothes; he will sleep in your heart, and you can send 
him on ioving m es to your friends. His service 
for a lifetime will cost you but $3.00. 


AS TO HIS QUALIFICATIONS HE REFERS TO 

Margaret E. E. Sangeter.—The most beautiful Gift 

Ss. Weir M Mitchell.— Amazingly beautiful; I never 
saw anything more charm amg. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin.—It is indeed a “thing of 

Frank ki. ° Steckton.—! consider it a most charming 


 —t hoy White eutentaly beautiful. 
Andrew D. it is a deligh 


Before Purchasing Holiday Gifts 
Send Postal Card for Specimen Pages to 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 


7 East 16th St., New York. 
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VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Keep your FAMILY HISTORY in the 


iB Continuous Family Genealogy 
ee A New Book for Records of 
| Past, Present, and Future Generations ® 


» «ices: Cloth $2.00 Full Leather $3.00 $4.00. 
ai Sent Ex. prepaid C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
a Send for Circular with Full Information 
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vm Publishing Co., 240 Asylum St., Hartford, ct. § ° 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
PERMANENT VALUE 


Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 


High Class Etchi and Engravings, both old and 
modern, specially suitable for framing, and many of 
them rare and ———— Seavears. Excellent pic- 
tures of this class cost from $3.00 up 

Descriptive pode oN. 10 Br _~- at etchings 
only), with fifty illustrations, mailed on receipt of five 
two cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


PARIS, CHICAGO, and _ 
20 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Better Photo 
Outfit for Questions on Photo- 


graphic matters 
cheerfully answered 
Cameras of all $ 
makes at fess 
than makers’ 
prices. 











than you can 
get elsewhere. 


More money means better goods, 
giving better results of course; buta 
ten-cent order is cheerfully filled. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 


W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East llth Street. 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The Photographic 
imes, ¢ ini it 100 h hoto ill i 

















BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO, #34 Wash’s st. 


Beston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 1889, 
ARO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. : 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the su; ision 
od most competent Astist in Shenley, andl we ace 
Sa ae eats Diss, Back 1 

ites 
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Corporations and Partnerships. 


WHAT is called the ‘corporation 

roblem’’ has long occupied the atten- 
tion of thinking people; but the ques- 
tion becane especially acute during the 
recent campaign. It has so many sides 
and has intertwined itself so closely 
with our modern industrial civilization 
that its happy solution is a work of 
great difficulty. That work should be 
approached in a spirit not of heated 
partisanship, but of calm inquiry, look- 
ing forward to a decision which shall be 
of the utmost benefit to the greatest 
number of people. 

- Such a discussion can be had in the 
columns of a weekly periodical only by 
commenting briefly and at different 
times on some special phase of the sub- 
ject. 

A corporation has sometimes been 
called an artificial person because it is 
the creation of the lawmaking power, 
in distinction from a natural person, 
whose rights and duties have come to 
be defined by the slow process of evo- 
lution through many centuries. On 
the other hand, the corporation, being 
created by statute must have its rights 
and duties determined, not so much 
through experience as by a more or less 
well-founded guess asto the way things 
are coming out. From this it follows 
that these corporate privileges and ob- 
ligations are and must for some time 
be the subject of fierce disputes by 
economists, legislators and others con- 
cerned. The essential features of the 
corporation idea are: first, limited lia- 
bility; next, subdivision of @pitat into 
shares which can be transferred in 
small portions. We see that in these 
two respects the partnership is quite 
different. Each partner is liable for 
all debts; and any partner’s share can- 
not be passed over to any one else by 
right. 

The better we distinguish between 
large and small undertakings, the more 
important does this distinction become. 
A dry goods or grocery shop can best 
be conducted by two or more men in 
partnership. Their business is all un- 
der their own eye, and since their per- 
sonal and their business interests are 
one and the same, the fact that their 
personal property is liable for their shop 
debts occasions no trouble. Their per- 
sonal and their shop interests are iden- 
tical. But it is different when a huge 
undertaking is to be undertaken. We 
can appreciate the difference if we 
imagine a firm trying to build and oper- 
ate one of our great railroad systems. 
‘In the first place the partners would 
have to be very rich indeed to think of 
such a thing, and would have to risk 
not only the money put into the road, 
but their entire tortunes, which would 
be liable for any and all debts that the 
managers might contract. It is safe to 
say that the United States would to-day 
be without our great systems of trans- 
portation had railway building been de- 
pendent upon a partnership. 

So we see that the large accumula- 
tions of capital required to carry on 
great business undertakings can be ob- 
tained only through the corporate form; 
and in this respect we see also that the 
corporation has proved a blessing to 
mankind. It has rendered possible the 
originating of enterprises without which 
our business could not exist, and at the 
same time has permitted the gathering 
of the required capital from persons of 
small means, from estates, and from 
. widows, throughout the country, as an 
investment. Corporations, it is often 
said, have no souls; but surely if we 
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were dependent upon partnerships for 
the running of our large business enter- 
prises, we should say that the partners 
had neither souls nor bowels. 

The feature of the corporate form 
which limits the liability, is one without 
which hazardous undertakings would 
never be begun. No one would risk 
losing everything he had, including 
house and home, for the sake of invest- 
ing a few hundred or thousand dollars 
in some such scheme as building a new 
railway; yet the same man might buy a 
few shares of stock in the same railway 
if he knew he was risking only the 
money he put in and not the whole fu- 
ture of his wifeand children. This one 
principle of corporation law has done 
more to increase the national wealth, 
to give employment to thousands, to 
render possible the sale of farm or 
manufactured products, than any other 
one thing in our industrial history. 
Nor has the principle worked hardship 
upon lenders of money. The money 
lenders know all about this limitation 
and they lend or not in accordance with 
the credit of the corporation. Inshort, 
if the liability of the corporation is 
limited so is its credit. The proposi- 
tion is even. 

Then, again, the corporation does not 
die. Stockholders die, but their shares 
can be passed to whomsoever the hold- 
ers direct, and in any desired propor- 
tion. A small partnership can be 
easily settled on the death of one of the 
partners; but the larger the business 
the more difficult does this become. 
Many a man now in a firm is wondering 
whether at his death the whole partner- 
ship must be broken up and the busi- 
ness disposed of, and how #mch, in 
such a case, will be left for his family. 
But in a corporation this danger is not 
present. 

In short, the proposition is this: if 
we are to have large business enter- 
prises we must have abana sen 


William Steinway. 


WILLIAM STEINWAY died on Monday, 
November 3oth. It is simply stating 
the actual fact to say that few men 
could have died.in the city of New 
York whose loss will be so severely and 
so widely felt as that of William Stein- 
way. A book could be written of this 
man’s life—his wonderful career, his 
tremendous energy, his remarkable abil- 
ity, the intimate friendships he made, 
and his social and political prominence. 
Mr. Steinway’s whole life has been of 
the most interesting character. Com- 
ing to this country at the age of four- 
teen years, he then gave promise of re- 
markable talent, great perseverance and 
strength of mind. He was highly pro- 
ficient in music, and was early appren- 
ticed to a firm of piano makers. Leav- 
ing them after a few years, he founded, 
with his father and two brothers, the 
great house of Steinway & Sons, which 
has become known the world over. He 
was the founder of the village of Stein- 
way on Long Island. He wasa financier 
of the highest and most honorable 
prominence, and was the founder of 
several financial institutions. He was 
indefatigable throughout his entire life 
in the encouragenrent of music of the 
highest and best class. The Sub-Treas- 
uryship was tendered to him by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and offers of the mayor- 
alty of ‘this cityand the Governorship 
of the State. He was a leading member 
of the Committee of Seventy in 1871. 
Being made chairman of the new Rapid 
Transit Commission he not only spent 
large sums to study the systems of 
rapid transit in London and Berlin but 
was one of the most indefatigable 
workers in endeavoring to solve the 
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problem of giving the same boon to the 
city of New York. Mr. Steinway has 
friends all over the world. Two years 
ago the Emperor of Germany conferred 
upon him the Order of the Red Eagle, 
Class III, the highest distinction ever 
bestowed upon one not of royal blood. 
Universal regret will be felt throughout 
the city, the State and the nation upon 
hearing of the death of William Stein- 
way. 


Monetary Affairs. 


SOME disappointment is expressed at 
the trade revival not continuing with 
the vigor shown during the first two 
weeks after election. A little reflection 
will demonstrate that there are no good 
reasons for any such loss of confidence. 
Of course there are doubts ahead of us; 
but only such as have been confronting 
us for months, and their dissolution is 
surely approaching, tho much more 
slowly than oversanguine individuals 
desire. The most important uncertain- 
ty in prospect is the temper likely to be 
displayed by Congress when it assem- 
bles. The Cuban question might cause 
a fresh outbreak of jingoism in that 
body; but our responsible classes are 
tired of the jingoes; and, however great 
may be their sympathy with Cuba, are 
not anxious to invite any serious diffi- 
culties with Spain. It is now generally 
accepted that Mr. McKinley will call an 
extra session of Congress for such action 
as will set aside all doubt about suffi- 
cient revenue, while the undercurrent 
in favor of currency reform is so strong 
that our lawmakers will scarcely dare to 
avoid the question, formidable as 
it may seem. The silver element 
will undoubtedly resist to the ut- 
most; but their cause is a lost one, 
and they can only temporarily obstruct. 
Happily the Presidential election is be- 
hind instead of betore us, and there will 
be less inducement fer appeal to passion 
and prejudice than of late. Noreason- 
able person can expect so great and in- 
tricate a question as currency reform to 
be settled without wearisome discussion 
and delay. Other conditions besides 
these are unfavorable to business recov- 
ery just atthis time. The close of the 


year is approaching when stock taking’ 


and closing of accounts preoccupy many 
merchants. Navigation on the lakes and 
canals will soon close, and no general 
resumption of trade can be expected un- 
til the approach of spring. Again a good 
many buyers have been frightened off 
by the advance in prices, and the efforts 
of various combinations to keep them 
at the higher level irrespective of de- 
mand. The rush of*mills to resume is 
over, as well as the activity caused by 


the filling of orders held back. All 
of these circumstances have pro- 
duced a tone of disappointment 


that is not warranted by the facts. 
Business has improved during the last 
month. Its volume is greater and the 
conditions are exceptionably favorable 
for a continued revival in due season. 
Credit is sound, and business failures 
are decreasing. Bank clearings show 
an increase over last year; money is 
easy and continues to come out of 
hoards; railroad earnings are showing 
smaller losses than at election time; 
and, above all, faith in the future is 
rooting in a manner sufficient of itself, if 
undisturbed, to powerfully stimulate re- 
covery in 1897. The present halt may 
be a little discouraging; but it is much 
more wholesome than a boom, and will 
facilitate a more permanent recovery 
later on. 


Quietness rules in all the financial 
markets. On the Stock Exchange 
speculation has been languid and con- 
fined mainly to professional traders, 
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Large operators and insiders are offer- 
ing little support to the market, not- 
withstanding their increasing confi- 
dence in the future. They succeeded 
in unloading considerable quantities of 
stocks on the outside public during the 
late rise, and would now willingly see a 
lower market. At the moment there 
is nothing to encourage fresh buying; 
but the ease of money and confidence 
of holders prevent any general selling 
by outsiders. Europe is neglecting 
American securities, apparently to meet 
strains in other directions which have 
been intensified by higher rates for 
money. There is naturally some un- 
easiness in regard to Cuba, for Spain is 
on the edge of bankruptcy, and her Min- 
istry could accept defeat either through 
diplomacy or force of arms much more 
graciously from the United States 
than from the insurgents. As already 
said the opening of Congress, with the 
possibility’ of disturbance before it, is 
looked forward to with some uneasi- 
ness; and much will depend upon Mr. 
Cleveland’s message on the subject, 
which is expected to be as neutral as 
circumstances will permit. Railroad 
earnings are beginning to improve again; 
that is, decreases are diminishing, In 
the third week of November 48 roads 
reported a decrease of only 3%, while in 
the second week 74 roads showed a loss 
of nearly 9%. Railroad managers gen- 
erally express increased satisfaction at 
the outlook, a few are extremely hope- 
ful, and increased orders for rolling 
stock give practical demonstration of 
their beliefs. Rates are already so low 
that there is little ground for cutting, 
and with larger business in sight there is 
less friction between rival lines. Foreign 
exchange has been influenced by invest- 
ment purchases tothe extent, it is said, 
of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, held as 
security, against 60 and go days loans. 
These operations have checked gold 
imports, and are equivalent to a loan of 
money to London. Later on, when 
these contracts mature, they may serve 
to counteract the gold shipments usual 
in the early months of the year. The 
bank statement was again favorable, the 
surplus reserve showing a gain of $2,- 
100,000. In loans there was an expan- 
sion of $8,800,000, suggesting improved 
Money rates are 
on stock col- 


business conditions. 


easy, call loans ruling 2% 
lateral. There is a better demand for 
time money, rates being 3@4% for 


60 to go days. There is also a rather 
better supply of commercial paper, altho 
choice names are still scarce. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. 2. Nov, 21. Increase. 
$463,818,200 $454,962,000 


SER. .cessesesss 856,200 
ee. ee 76,613,000 76,175,400 437,600 
Legal tenders.... 77,457,200 é ya 000 5,253,200 
Deposits ......... 490,634,300 7+ 25,300 14,339,000 
Circulation ...... 20,218,000 *»: 331,900  *2,106,050 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 














eee $74,613,000 $76,175 400 $437,600 
Legal tenders.... 77,457,200 72,204,000 5,253,200 
Total reserve.. $154,070.20 $148,379,400 $5,690,800 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 122,658,575 119, _ 119,078,825 3,584,750 
Surpl'’sres'rve. $81,411,625 $29,805,575 $2,108,050 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
Nov. 30th, a... 
Dec. ist, (894—Surplus.. 
Dec. 2d, 1893—Surplus.. 


Dec. 3d, 1892—Surplus.... 
Dec. 5th, 1891—Surplus.. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 











Bid. Asked 

4 4s, -—r ‘ioe 120 
New 4s, Coupons. . -- -L9% LOK 
bag Registe _ See . 110 1 

,» Coupons..... ook ir 
5s, Seakenered uss i 
5s, Coupons..... 1 
———— 68, 189 1 _ 

Currency 68, 1893... oun -onne + AB oe 
ee 106g ang 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks fer the week 
ending November 28th, were: 
American Exchange.. 173 


| & Drovers.. 131 | Mercantile............ 17346 
SR cces siesmunuion 3044 | Tradesmen’s.......... R 
Clinton. bsssveosvnsdegen Ls 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 




















































an Sales Bid. Asked, 
Amertean Exchange.......... 173 171 174 
OWEN, «ccccvdvecess 21 300 
Broadva BY.......-....+- 230 2 
Butchers’ and Drovers 131 125 185 
Central National.... 123344 13 135 
Chase National...... 25 350 
Chatham.......... wg a5 
REE er 4,105 4,000 4,300 
De ccccccee 462 
0 EEE ee 13 125 135 
DORMER. cccesscccccscccccecs 185 1% nines 
OCORMISTOD..0.. co cccccccccccccses wi 204 
Continental............-......- 136144 130 140 
Jorn Exchange ++ 236 230 300 
fast Kiver...... 136 1% 
cleventh Ward: - 2% 200 
., ae inoue Se ww 25 
Fifth Avenue....... -- 2,975 2,800 
First National................. ss» 2,500 
first National of * — 120 100 
Fourteenth seas... voos, ae ‘ome 
——. Sanenae. . 160 170 185 
Franklin.......... 85 wees 90 
Gallatin 3 300 35 
Garfield N 400 oeee 
German A 108 
German k ane 360) 
German 350 
—— 165 
Ha 310 
H ide and Leather 90 9 
Hudson Ri 155 ones 
— a and Traders 530 350 
Sdiekbepgreeeocese 1530 160 
Leather Manufacturers’ 4 esse 
Lincoln National see 5 
an 65S Sey 
Market and Fulto 215 230 
ics’ 190 195 
Mechanics’ and Trade 13.4g 
at 170 187 
M erchants’ sndeseepeesee -. 13 135 140 
Merchants’ nae. --* 115 ill eube 
Metropolis. 430 430 
Mount Morris.. 190 100 
Neusau.......... 150 150 
New Amsterdam 180 290 
BOW BEEK. .ccccccccse 215 225 250 
New York County........ . 580 650 “eee 
New York Nat. ee -. 10 bee too & 
New York Produce Ex.. 120 116 see 
Divikinchesetiaicesarenesees 108% 110 pais 
Nineteenth W _— 1 100 ose 
North America.. 130 130 vos 
Driental pee oie 
Pacific 175 vane 
rk 260 270 
People’s aie 265 
Phenix 107 110 
Republic......... 45 160 
Seaboard National 171 177 
Second National 
Seventh National i100 
8 — and Leather. . a4 100 
State of New York.. 1u9 5 
Third Nati 10244 105 
Tradesmen’s 92 
Twelfth W; eae 140 
nion 195 eos 
Union 1% 195 
United 175 ones 
Western Na’ 114 120 
PEPE Gicbsssccsisctencey oe 25 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
... Riverside, Cal., has thus far 


shipped about 4,000 boxes of lemons. 


.Los Angeles County, Southern 
California, produced last year 979,695 
barrels of petroleum. 


-The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, al Middletown, Conn., announce 
that they will pay, December Ist, the 
debentures of their series 41, due on 
that date, and also that they will pay in 
advance the debentures of series 46, due 
March ist, 1897. 


- Messrs. Speyer & Co., of 30 
Broad Street, give notice to the hold- 
ers of the first mortgage gold bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
in regard to the extension of bonds ma- 
turing January Ist, 1897, which is of 
interest toevery holder; full particulars 
are given in our advertising columns. 


. The Tacoma Land Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash., in replacing a portion 
of its sea wall with a pile and stringer 
wharf, is using piles from 100 to 105 feet 
in length, to inches in diameter at the 
tip and 22 inches at the butt. These 
are of the Washington fir. Even longer 
piles of the same variety of wood have 
been used. 


.-One of the first duties of Con- 
gress should be the making of a special 
appropriation to clpse the very serious 
crevasse now 1,200 feet wide and more 
than 80 .eet deep between the end of 
the Pass a l’Outre mattress and the 
South Pass works of the Mississippi 
jetties. The danger is very great that 
the flow through the South Pass will 
become so shoal and narrow as to be 
unavailable for large ships. 


.... Pres, E. P. Ripley, ef the Atehi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé, says that 
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between now and July next the com- 
pany expects to spend $1,500,000 for 
improvements. Hestates that the road 
has been very much improved in the 
past three years, and particularly dur- 
ing the last year, during which time a 
million dollars was expended for im- 
provements. Wooden bridges have been 
replaced by iron ones, and a considera- 
ble amount of new steel has been laid. 


-It is stated that Secretary Olney 
has received information going to show 
that the Brazilian Government will not 
renew the reciprocity arrangements con- 
cluded under the McKinley law. The 
Brazilian Government feels that they 
were trapped by the United States into 
making a reciprocity arrangement which 
did not secure to them the special priv- 
ileges they were led toexpect. They 
claim that their exports to this country 
of India rubber and coffee will be taken 
by us whether there is a reciprocity ar- 
rangement or not. 


-The holders of reorganization 
certificates for general first mortgage 
bonds, general second mortgage bonds, 
collateral trust notes, preferred and 
common stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., are notified by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. that, on and after Monday 
next, they will be prepared to begin the 
issue of new securities in exchange for 
reorganization certificates of the above 
classes. Only 100 schedules will be re- 
ceived each day. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
will give due notice when they will be 
ready to issue new securities for the 
other classes of reorganization certifi- 
cates. 


. A dispatch from Concord, N. H., 
states that twenty-two savings banks of 
New Hampshire have failed in the last 
eighteen mouths, with deposits of over 
$17,000,000, and of this amount $4,- 
500,000 will be lost to depositors. The 
trouble with the New Hampshire sav- 
ings banks is that the law, in regard to 
securities in which they can make 
investments, is exceedingly lax. In 
consequence they have invested largely 
in Western securities, looking more to 
a large rate of interest than to security. 
of principal. They have lost much 
money in Western land investments. 
New Hampshire should take the New 
York Savings Bank Law as an example. 


. Secretary Morton, in his annual 
report, mentions several particulars in 
which American farmers do not show, 
to say the least, the common sense 
which we generally attribute to them. 
He says that American bacon sells in 
England for two cents a pound less than 
Canadian, because the pig is not fed and 
the meat is not cured to suit the Eng- 
lish taste. He also states that Ameri- 
can butter brings a lower price than 
that of Denmark or Canada, or even 
Australia. The report as a whole 
should be read by every farmer in this 
country. Progressive farming pays; 
and if a farmer is content with the old 
methods or indifferent he must suffer in 
results. 


...+ The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


10 shares Real Estate Ex. and Auc. Room, 


i ciesssonek sheen s ceneeeeneewinee eat S0% 
$5,000 Detroit and Bay City Rd. first mort. 
ee ee rrr 117% 


50 shares Standard Gas Light Co. pref. 1198s 
5 shares Standard Gas Light Co. com. Ra 
$5,000 Richmond and West Point Term. a 


5% cons. mort. trust cert........... 
45 shares U. S. Casualty Co.............. 1s 
1oo shares New York Biscuit Co.......... 58 
50 shares Diamond Match Co........-.. 


130%, 
199 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 74 
11 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co 
50 shares United States Trust Co..1085-1 
$9,000 N. Suburban Water Co. of cot 
Vernon, N. Y., first mort. bonds, 1910, 
2% to Oct., apn. ms ‘Sat gee ee -40 
II — Unite d. and Canal 


UP eee PRPS ESSEC E Cee ee eee eee eee 


23 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co.. “T6344 
$30,000 Lake Ontario and Riverside Ry. _ 
cons. mort. 6% gold bonds, 1926........ 
4,069 shares Lake Ontario and Riv csside 
LSID. sucGadedacbeasvesssicct seen $100 lot 
$4,000 "iehaoon Co. first mort. 6% gold bonds, 
issinshshesheus meses oun tsentassacnn +90 
5 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., pref. 32 
200 shares Porter Air-Lighter Co.......... 5 


.... Wednesday, November 25th, was 
a red-letter day for the Plant Steam- 
ship Company. On that day their 
magnificent new steamer, ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse,” was thrown open for in- 
spection by a large number of invited 
guests, The steamer is one of the 
largest ever built for the coast trade, 
being 404 feet long, 47 feet 9 inches 
beam and 37 feet 4 inches depth. A, 





very important fact is that she is con- 
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structed on the same lines as the aux- 
iliary cruisers of the United States 
Navy. The entire decorations are in 
most excellent taste, and the fitting 
throughout is of the highest character. 
The steamer is equipped with an elec- 
tric fire alarm service, has very power- 
ful searchlights, and an engine of 7,000 
horse power. She has twin screws, 
steel decks, and the water bottom ex- 
tends the whole length of the ship. A 
large number of prominent persons ac- 
cepted invitations to inspect the ship, 
among others the following: L C. Weir, 
President of the Adams Express Com- 
pany; Henry Sanford, ex-President of 
the same company; Judge F. C. Taylor, 
Henry F. Taylor, Henry C. Miner and 
wife, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Mr. and Mrs 
G. H. Tilley, Miss Tilley, G. B. Tilley, 
the Rev. G. H. Smyth, the Rev. Father 
Ducey, Mayor William L. Strong, Dock 
Commissioner Einstein, ex-Governor 
Waller, of Connecticut; Collector of the 
Port James T. Kilbreth, William E. 
Tefft, of Tefft, Weller & Co.; C. A. 
Trowbridge, George E. Clark, George A. 
Stanton, E. P. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Walker, Mrs. Dr. Wood, Mr. 
Morris Philips and family, Sefior Emile 
M. Blum and family, Police Inspector 
McCullagh, and the Board of Police 
Commissioners. The steamer was beau- 
tifully decorated, and the visitors were 
received ina most cordial manner by 
Mrs. H. B. Plant, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Company, and Mr. H. 
O'Neill, of the dry-goods house of H. 
O’Neill & Co., one of the directors of 
the Company. 
DIVIDENDS. 

‘The United States Leather Company 
has declared a dividend of $1 per share 
on its preferred stock, payable January 
2d. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounces payment of coupons, due De- 
cember Ist, of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonio, Eastern Div., 
second mort. 7%, December Ist. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Securities. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 
23 WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK, November 26th, 1896. 
.To the holders of Reorganization Certificates for 
General First Mortgage Bonds, 
General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock 
OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO. 
On andafter Monday, November 30th, 2896, we shal! 
be prepared to begin the issue of new securities in ex- 
change for Reorganization Certificates of the above 
classes. 
One hundred schedules per diem will be received. 
Due notice will be given when we are ready to issue 
new securities for the other classes of Reorganization 


Certificates. J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
THE WORLD 


has agents all over it who have cashed 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


for over Twenty Years. Excellent 
for Remitters and Travellers. Circu- 
lar mailed on application. 


Agency of 
The U.S. Cheque Bank, Ltd. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


Government 4"° 


* . 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


OF 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
WILL PAY December Ist, the Debentures of 
Series 41, due on that day 
ALSO 
WILL PAY IN ADVANCE the Debentures 
of Series 46, due March Ist, 1897. 


Central Pacific RailroadCo. 


FIRST MTGE. GOLD BONDS. — 


Office of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 


New York, Nov. 25th, 1896. 

This company has made arrangements to extend its 
3,997,000 First Mortgage Bonds, maturing Jan. 1, 1897, 
so that the Principal thereof shall become payable in 
one yea> from that date, viz.: On Jan. 1, 1898, with in- 
terest meanwhile payable semi-annually, January 1 
and July 1, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, Princi- 
pal and Interest payable in United States Gold Coin. 

The right is reserved to redeem the Bonds so extended 
at any time on paying to the Bondholders the par or 
face value of the Bonds and Interest thereon at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum from January 1, 1897, in United 
states Gold Coin, less such interest accrued subsequent 
to that date as may have been paid thereon before such 
redemption thereof. 

The right of the Bondholders to avail themselves of 
such extension, has been reserved to such holders, as 
PRIOR TO DEC. 15TH, 1896, shall deposit 
their Bonds for that purpose with MESSRS. SPEY- 
ER & CO., New York, or with MESSRS. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, Lendon, or MR. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort on 
Main, or MESSRS. TEIXEIRA DE MAT. 
TOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 

The extended Bonds will be stamped to show the ex- 
tension, and new Coupon Sheets will be annexed, repre- 
senting future interest. 

Copies of the Extension Agreement can be obtained 
at the Company’s Office and at the office of the Bankers 
above mentioned. 

The present extension {s made to the date of maturi- 
ty of the latest maturing Central Pacific First Mort- 
gage Bonds, on or before which date the Company ex- 
pects to arrange a long extension of the entire First 
Mortgage issue. 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice President. 

UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, A BONUS 
OF 85 ON EACH BOND OF $1,000 WILL 
BE PAID BY US TO BONDHOLDERS 
UPON PRESENTATION OFTHEIR BONDS 
AT OUR OFFICE FOR EXTENSION UN- 
DER THE FOREGOING NOTICE. 


SPEYER & CO., 


20 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 








GOLD MORTGAGES 
5% 6% 


CHICAGO 
REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


-LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 















OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
=" Augustus obson 





J 
resident = John M. Car “Waiter F. Cobb 
i 11 
Tass Se Henry Dibtiee. C. W, Pullerton 
Secretary Emeracn B. Tuttle 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building, 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, - = = = = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -« -« « -« $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 


RY A. MURRAY 
J. NELSON BORLAND, 








: DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurd 
Walter R. Gille Alexander E. Orr, 
George Seton ld H Beery bi Rogers, 
: 0 aven, en ‘ 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombiey, 
‘. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 


NEW YORK, November 24th, 1896. 
‘ 23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 

oupons due 1896, from the following 
r that date, 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN Berane COMPANY, S Breeéwar. 
ORK, 4 
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‘bales last year. 
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THE UNITED STATES LEATHER C0O., 
26-28 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK, Nov. 24th, 1896.— 
A dividend of ONE DOLLAR (81) per share on its pre- 
ferred stock has this day been declared by the of 
Directors of this Company, payable January 2d, ;. 
The transfer books of preferred stock will close De- 
cember 15th, 1896, at 3 P.M., and reopen January 4th, 1897. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL trade is quiet and less ac- 
tive than expected. The close of navi- 
gation, the approach of the dull season, 
and the uncertainty whether recent ad- 
vances im values will be maintained, 
chiefly explain this. As yet the im- 
provement in the industrial situation 
has not been felt in a better demand for 
products. Unseasonable weather and 
the holiday also contributed to dulness. 
In spite of these adverse influences there 
is a strong belief that 1897 will show a 
wide and healthy development of busi- 
ness. The advance in wheat continues 
under reports of scarcity abroad, De- 
cember wheat touching 91 5£c., a rise of 
over 7 cents within a week. The farm- 
ers are now holding back supplies, in 
consequence of which Western receipts 
have largely fallen off. Exports from 
Atlantic ports, however, were about the 
same as last year, and heavy shipments 
are being made from the Pacific coast. 
While speculation in wheat has been ac- 
tive other cereals were neglected. Spec- 
ulation in cotton was quiet, and prices 
steady. The crop movement is heavy, 
and since Septe.aber Ist receipts have 
amounted to 3,554,000 bales against 
2,460,000 bales some -time last year. 
Exports during the same time have been 
2,285,000 bales compared with 1,406,000 
Business in the iron 
trade appears to be checked by combi- 
nations which are holding up prices; 
and in this connection the collapse of 





the nail Trust appears to have caused 


much satisfaction and increaséd activ- 
ity. Boots and shoes are being shipped 
in considerable quantities; but here, 
too, trade has been checked by advances 
which buyers refuse to pay. Inthe dry- 
goods trade the unfavorable weather 
interfered with the demand for season- 
able fabrics, and moderate price conces- 
sions failed to stimulate distribution. 
The trade, however, is in a sound and 
hopeful condition. 





READING NOTICES. 

Tue Overman Wheel Company, of Chicopee 
Falis, Masg., will send to any address, upon the re- 
ceipt of four two-cent stamps, their desk calendar for 
1897. Itis a good thing, as its make-up is such that 
memoranda can be made for any day of the pn in 
advance, and the motto on each leaf is well worth 
committing to memory. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TO 
ISSUE CLERICAL ORDERS. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that for 1897 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 
ordained clergymen in charge of churches located on 
or near its lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. To se- 
cure these orders clergymen should make applica- 
tion to the nearest ticket agent as soon as possible, as 
it is desired that all applications reach the General 
Office by December 15th.—A dv. 


THE GEYSER HOT APPLIANCE. 


Many readers of THe InpereNnvent have already 
purchased the Geyser Hot Appliance which is more 
tully described in an advertisement elsewhere. It is 
so valuable, taking the place of hot-water bags, wet 
cloths, etc., that no family should be without it. 
Often its prompt use prevents serious consequences. 
Illustrated descriptive circulars can be had by writ- 
ingthe Hot Appliances Company, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ox December 2oth, 1896, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will ‘run one of its popular holiday 
tours to Washington, with side trip to Mt. Vernon 
and Alexandria. During the stay in the National 
Capital the itinerary will include all the important 
points of interest and an opportunity to attend a re- 

tion by the President. : : 
“his most delightful tour during the holiday 
vacation should appea! particularly to teachers. 
Round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses for 
the entire trip and including accommodations at 
Washington's eadeng hotels, $14.50, from New York. 

For itineraries and detailed information apply to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 








is issuing bonds of suretyship, er 
inst personal accident, re liabili- 
i i plate glass, 


serve of one million three hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars, and a specia 


A WINTER TRIP TO THE MEDI - 
TERRANEAN. 


WE distinctly remember thinking, 
when the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company inaugurated, in 1891, its 
Mediterranean service, that it was a haz- 
ardous undertaking for them to attempt. 
We are all rather apt to move in ruts, and 
the rut in this instance was that Ameri- 
can travel had up to that time been al- 
most exclusively to North Aulantic ports. 
But the company certainly were pos- 
sessed of a large degree of foresight, as 
from the inception of the service it has 
been an immensely popular one with 
tourists, so much so that the original 
service has been several times added to, 
until now it is composed of a most mag- 
nificent fleet of the finest steamships 
afloat. The North German Lloyd on all 
of their steamers have the good sense to 
render such efficient service to their pas- 
sengers that they always retain them as 
friends and patrons. The service is ex- 
ceptionally fine, the cuisine cannot be 
surpassed, and there are a great number 
of minor attentions given to passengers, 
making one feel that the company’s 
sole duty is not to transfer one from 
port to port in safety, but that 
the pleasure, comfort and satisfaction 
attending a sea voyage can be vastly en- 
hanced; and in these particulars the 
North German Lloyd is prodigal. The 
attractions of the Mediterranean trip are 
so numerous that it is impossible in a 
limited space to more than touch upon a 
very few of them. Generally speaking, 
the first land seen is Cape St. Vincent, 
the southwest corner of Portugal, and 
from this point the news is telegraphed 
home of the passing of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship, conveying to 
friends all overthe United States news 
of their safety. Thence the route is 
along the wonderfully picturesque coast 
of Spain,and in a few hours the anchors 
are dropped inthe Bay of Gibraltar. One 
view of Gibraltar repays for the entire 
expense of the trip, and in the case of 
Gibraltar, as with athousand and one 
other beautiful scenes visited on the 
Mediterranean trip, the earlier in life one 
sees them the longer time he has to en- 
joy pleasant thoughts in remembrance. 
Spain, one of the most interesting coun- 
tries in Europe has, hitherto, been little 
visited by Americans, but is now takinga 


position among the traveling por- 
tion of the community from which 
it has been’ so long cut off. It 
isa land full of romance. The pecul- 


iar customs and manners of the people 
are strange, its ancient history is rich, 
the mosques, cathedrals and magnificent 
picture galleries are so wonderful, that 
they all leave an impression upon the 
stranger of weirdness, gracefulness and 
brightness. Our own Washington Irv- 
ing’s matchless work should be reread in 
view of a trip to Spain. Some of the 
steamers cross over and stop for a few 
hours at Tangiers, Africa. The romance 
of a visit to Africa is borne out by the 
facts. The latter part of the trip from 
Gibraltar to Genoa, a distance of 800 
miles, is along the shore of the famous 
Riviera of Southern France and Italy. 
The celebrated places of this district, 
Nice, Mentone, Monico, etc., are within 
almost’a stone’s throw of the ship’s deck, 
and salutes pass between the people on 
the shore and ship. At Genoa all of the 
famous places in Italy are almost at une’s 
finger’s ends, The climate is superb, at- 
tractions unlimited, the life so strange 
and unreal that the traveler is in a con- 
tinuous state of enchantment. The Italian 
Lakes, celebrated for being among the 
most beautiful in the world, should not 
and will not escape the attention of the 


traveler. The way is still before one to 
Athens, Greece, Constantinople, Egypt 
and the Nile. Nearly all the travelers 
unite in saying that the time spent in 
Egypt is the most delightful of any in 
any part of the world. The return trip 
can be made on one of the return steam- 
ers, or the traveler can prolong his stay 
through the warm weather and visit the 
principal countries of Europe, thence to 
England and back to New York, via 
Southampton, by one of the steamers of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
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RECEPTION 
AND DINNER GOWNS, 


Imported and Town-made. 
Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Opera Wraps, 
Velours Empire Coats, 
Fur-Trimmed Cloth 
Coats and Wraps, 
Carriage Robes. 


Proadovey KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Dress Patterns 
For Holiday Presents. 


Our Christmas sale of Dress Patterns 
begins this week in the Basement 
Salesroom. 

Rare values in Serges, Cashmeres, 
Checks, Cheviots, Plaids and Scotch 
Mixtures, in great variety, from $2.00 
to $5.00 per full pattern. 

A lage lot of odd Styles, at 25 cents 
per yard. 

Tweeds, Broad Cloths, and other fine 
goods, from $4.00 to $6.00 per dress 
length. ; 

The season’s Short Ends of choice 
goods included in this sale. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 


Mail-Order Department. 


JOURNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM. 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over , 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
Turkish Baths at Home 


FOR ) $40 Cabinet for $12.60 
TEN |-$20 Cabinet f 
DAYS{ $1 Book tor”? 


WRITE FOR BOOK TO-DAY. 








C. M, ROBINSON, Toledo, Ohio, 
P, §.- AGENTS WANTED, 
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The Standard of 
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Excellence ==, 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


MACHINE ARE MOST 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 


PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


an ornament to the 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 


reliable guarantee of perfection. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





DAIRY CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 


A period of unpredecented commercial and dairy- 
ing prosperity 1s now at hand. It will, however, be 
a prosperity of modern conditions, and must be 
availed of with up-to-date facilities. A De Lava 
“Baby’’ Cream Separator saves Ten Dollars per 
cow per year over any other system. De Laval 
separators were first, and are best and cheapest. 
Their sales are ten to one of all imitating machines 
combined. All styles, sizes and prices. Send for 
new catalogue, No. 246, giving a fund of practical 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 





General Offices : 


74 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y, 


Western Offices: 
ELGIN, iLL. 
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For Men 
and Boys : 
These coats are 3 
made in the height % 
of fashion. he 2 
material is blue § 
Kersey, the finish % 
is excellent, the fit & 
perfect andthe qual- 


ity is unsurpassed at much higher % 
Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, % 
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< prices. 

g only $5 50 

8 Men’s sizes, only 
$7.50. 


$ _ The color is fast—will not fade. 
§ No merchant tailor could possibly 
§ make such coats to order for less 
+ than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. 
Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
% mailed to any address upon request. 





























Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


juicy 





TO EMBROIDERERS 


$300.00 7? EMBnowEne 


SEND 2c. Stamp FOR PARTICULARS, 
Address The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
24 UNION STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 








Wm. il. Gray 


BUILDER OF 
FINE 
















Hot Appliance 


(The continuous hot water bag). 
Saves Life and Suffering 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
Chas. W. Spurr,Jr., Mgr. ; 
p - 26CORTLANDT ST., N.Y, 


Y 
4 





‘ 


» viz,: 


yi) keep as HOT as you want it. 


Sravhides & Cathie |) CARRIAGES, 
sin — ee a 20 and 22 Wooster St., N. Y. 

E sé EY 9? Size 3x9 in. coat sang tee ! ‘ 
vNot Avpticnte fy NO MORE Seas 





THE GEYSER HOT APPLIANCE automat 
ically supplies heat to any degree, uniform or gradual ‘ 
ly increasing, to any part of the body, producing results 
never before attained. Gives immediate relief in the 
following cases, where the common hot-water a are 

‘ailed, 
ma. 


utterly useless, where all former methods have 

eumonia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, all inflam 
tory diseases, or where heat (wet or dry) is requi.ed, 
Coil weighs but a few eunces (which is very im- 
portant). Can be startedin amement. Will 
As LONG as 
Neo Bether te any oae. 


Adopted by the le: hospitals and sanitariums and § 
endorsed by all the ical profession. q 


you want it. 
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Insurance. 


Some Notable Instances. 


DuRING the month of April last the 
New York Life paid 284 policies on 254 
lives, amounting to $745,092. This is 
a large amount—much more than the 
usual monthly disbursements of most ~ 
of us; but there is no difficulty in pay- 
ing it when receipts and assets are cor- 
respondingly large, as in case of this 
great company they are. The amount 
does not vary very greatly, we presume, 
from the company’s usual monthly pay- 
ments of late years—at least, it does 
not vary enough to be especially notice- 
able; and yet there were some noticea- 
ble things in that particular month’s 
roll of claim payments. For instance, 
24 claims, amounting to $65,148, were 
on policies which had not run a year. 
Such policies are evidently costly, for 
the total premiums could hardly have 
exceeded $5,000 gross, and the expenses 
of procuring consumed a large share of 
that; to receive even five and pay sixty- 
five is a heavy drain relatively; but 
what was lost to the common fund was 
gained by the policy holders’ estates. 
That is what life insurance is for; those 
who live must pay for those who die, 
and they should not grumble, nor 
should they think they are receiving 
nothing—in fact, we might reasonably 
make a distinction which is not wire- 
drawn, and say that insurance money 
and insurance, while both excel- 
lent, are not the same thing. The 
man who perseveres in his membership 
gets both; the man who drops out gets 
one—and then he is apt to consider 
him s@f ill-used becahse he is reayhy 
to pay for that one. 
Of course the company did not 
knowingly accept those 212 short-lived 
risks, nor the 20 similar who caused 
$34,283 to be paid in the following 
month, nor the 212 such risks that 
‘*fell in” during the year 1895. The 
company did knowingly accept them in 
that it was perfectly aware that some 
would prove thus expensive undertak- 
ings, but it had no means of detecting 
in advance which would be the ones. 
It had its medical examination, and 
everybody knows that the medical 
sifting in the New York Life is very 
strict; but medical examining has its 
limitations. It is only an enlightened 
guess, and sometimes the person ‘‘ con- 
demned ” to an early death long out- 
lives the judge who condemns him. The 
first man on the April claim list did not 
last a month, atid, sometimes policy 
holders do not last a week. First on 
the list for May—by the way, the roll 
for that month was 314 policies on 265 
lives, calling for $1,057,583—is Lucullus 
G. Bardwell, of Springfield, Tenn., aged 
33. How could the wise doctors make 
such a stupid blunder, for he lived only 
one day? Why he was an agent of the 
company, and about the close of April 
he wrote to the general manager of the 
State Department that ‘‘I find I lack 
$1,000 of making my maximum allot- 
ment for this month, so make it up by 
a policy on my own life.’’ As the 
month drew near its close, he found his 
total short $1,000 of what he had set 
out to do, and so he applied for the 
$1,000 on himself. The policy was No. 
727,456, issued May 8th; on the next 
day, as he was driving into town, a run- 
away accident turned it into a claim. 
All these policies were very profitable 
to the owners. Sometimes there are 
policies whose owners do not ‘‘ have to 
die to win,’’ as the once rather common 
sneer used to putit. Such a case is 
shown by the result of the insurance on 





the late Hamilton Disston, of Philadel- 





December 3, 1896 


phia, well known for his saws. He did 
not seem to need any life insurance, 
but as he agreed with the maxim that 
‘*it is for the rich’’ as.well as others he 
took out over a million, distributed 
among thirty-two companies, the por- 
tion of the New York Life being $138, - 
833. His premiums to the company, 
his first policies having been taken in 
November of 1880, amounted, less 
dividends, to $60,930; the return was 
$77,902 more than this, or $227 return 
for each $100 paid in. This is what his 
executors said about it: 


‘*Mr. Disston evinced his confidence in 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
by carrying nearly 40 per cent. more in- 
surance with it than in any other company. 
He greatly appreciated the liberality of 
your company in making large loans to 
him on his policies during the panic in 
1893, at the rate of five per cent. interest 
per annum,while,as you know,money was 
bringing exorbitant rates on the Street. 
We are surprised to find that, with a por- 
tion of your insurance, all payments made 
by him during the last twelve years are 
now returned to the estate, as he did not 
possess any other insurance which con- 
tained this feature. We are, therefore, 


enabled to indorse the prudence, fore- 
thought and wisdom of Mr. Disston in 
earlier life, and attest our appreciation of 
your company and its liberal methods.”’ 





OnE of the insurance papers has been 

discussing the legality of the anti-rebate 
compact, and has reached the conclu- 
sion that tho the compact may be un- 
constitutional, it must be treated as 
valid. In fact, this agreement about 
rebate may be called ultra-constitu- 
tional, but it cannot be called contrary 
to the constitution. Rate compacts 
have been sometimes forbidden by law 
and, under such prohibition, may be 
called illegal, altho, if any constitu- 
tional question at all can be raised it 
might gnpre reasonably be whether the 
prohibition itself is not unconstitu- 
tional as being an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the right of contract. But 
the anti-rebate compact belongs to the 
very broad and common list of possible 
agreements which two or more persons 
may make as they please, for unless 
the proposed is contrary to good morals 
or is forbidden by some statute neither 
the law nor the courts take cognizance 
of it. The officers of life insurance 
companies are as free to make mutual 
agreements as they are to set dates for 
dinners; in this matter, too, instead of 
combining to defeat a law, their stated 
object is to try to help support one. If 
the companies put up deposits as a 
guaranty of good faith, the law might 
aid by enforcing the forfeiture, on the 
general ground that all persons are 
bound to do what they voluntarily agree 
to do; in the absence of such deposit, 
there appears to be no way of compel- 
ling anybody. 








INSURANCE, © 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





1851. 1896. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 





ASSETS. ............00000006 --811,122,983 ° 
LIABILITIES.............. .. 9,847,252 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 9@ 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, m4 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON Gen. Avent. 
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THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Issues the Most Liberal Policy ever Issued by 
any Life Insurance Company. 





SEE ITS 20-YEAR DISTRIBUTION PLAN. 





OFFICERS. 


WILLIAI1 I. COLE, President. 
FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice President. 
GEORGE F. HADLEY, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel and Ass’t Sec’y. 





OFFICES: 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING 


§1 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY. 





1896. 


NATIONAL 


’ 
1896. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ist, 1896. 


Capital Stock, all casle...........0ececeezeeenseeeeeees 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard............csccsscseseceesecseees 

Unsettled Losses and other Claima............. usacesieahemenusmalatonssee 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...... 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1896............... 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


1,825,152 38 
321,791 61 
713,197 75 


SR OS OR. $3,860,141 74 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 








Cash Capital.................00c0ed $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

GR8O6 OO. 6. skin csosscceceeses. oes 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus a 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surp 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets.................000008 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, - Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice’ President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, ‘Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











409 Califernia Street, San Francisco. 





1876. = 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
Casualty ocrtnrny Specialties, 


BONDs of suRETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL HAtS, vo 
mplayer’ am OoiT En BEEN | Policies. 


8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Lose 96,973,402.39. on, | 


— —, 








THE INDEPENDENT 







AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
sIgHTY: ‘SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


rve for reinsura other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities bescececccccocescoses 909,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,554 53 
THOM. As A. MONTGOMERY. President. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





bc xi cncnnavicntendwedeseesians 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............ ....++++- $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, — 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895................. $2,540,748 83 
“—— paid during the same ia 

ia ccncnceniceceosedetneten $1,218,407 35 
Pancr of Premi- : 

ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United Stutes and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

a inccecccccccccsscescseccnsccesece 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 896,431 88 
Cash im Bank..........ccccccsseccceceesevesees 2,518 33 

BREET cccccccon, cccececcceecssecsccessccas $11,37 1,560 i 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


















































TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVE CHAS. H. MARS HALL 
JOSEPH H_ CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
JAMES W. FLOYD- SOMES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST GRORGE Me MACY. 
WIL | DEGROOT, © LA WRENCE TURNURE, 
Ww IA EBB, WAL BROWN, 
HORACE G ANSON W E 
CHRISTI AN De’ THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES RDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HE YRuA WEE rs VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. 4 LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
EORGE BLISS EVE FRAZAR, 
OHN K. RIKER, WILLIAM B. ULTON, 
HAND GEORGE W.QUINTARD, 

JOHN D, HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
oustay ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 





GEORGE COPPELL. 
W H.H. MOORE, President. 


. A. RAVEN, Vice Presiden 
F. A. PARSONS, ad Vice President 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABBETS, Dec. 81, 180B...........cccccccccccee $25,297,583 62 
TBAT soc cccccccccscsceccsvcccscscscce 23,165,543 99 

c $2,132,099 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL eee distributions are paid upon all policies. 
F ony as indorsed thereon the’ cash surrender 
Foy bom values to which the insured is 
by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
ts, rates and values for ~~ age sent on appli 
plicna on ie tee Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B TURNER Asst. Sec, 








A POLICY cu: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City, 





1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the ex 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, w 
taught it that the sine non 0 
tion of lans yh ey 
gat Pe ae 


rience 
— has 


success is Hy 4 
and the pursuit of alf 


y' hey ° 
viding podeten A for either paid-up policy 
insurance, at the option of the policy holder, 
It gives ten od jase of in payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past be -five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and fa Agents, wishing to represent 


this Compan: communicate with the President, at 
the Home ¢ 0 c,h Broadway, New York 
OFFICERS: 
FJEORGE H. ,pPURFORD deanc-esewnl President. 











. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
cogpes coscce voguagescncocgens Builder. 


to, J re imp. & Traders’ Nat, Bank, 
Leather. 
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Dependence and Independence. 


THERE is only the slight difference of 
two letters between these two words, but 
the difference in the meaning is almost 
indescribable. 

It is true we are all dependent to a 
greater or less extent upon other people; 
but we leave the general idea of inter- 
dependence; to think of the condition of 
persons whose incomes are sufficient to 
procure without charity the things neces- 
sary to comfort in living and respectable 
interment at death, and of those who “die 
daily ’’ with the wretchedness of feeling 
that they are encumbrances upon other 
people, dependent on their charity, and 
beholders to them, sometimes to those 
not even of kin, for the wherewithal to 
procure a grave. 

To many sensitive, high-strung spirits 
such a condition of things is an agony 
which only they who have experienced it 
could fully describe. 

Every young person of manhood’s 
years to whom Providence has given the 
opportunity should make such _ provi- 
sions against the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture as would insure such a measure of 
independence as will provide sustenance 
in old age, and a shroud at death, with- 
out requiring to call upon the charity of 
others. 

Every husband who has the ability, and 
multitudes more would have if they de- 
termined on it, should make such pro- 
vision for his wife. 

Every father should, if possible, so ar- 
range for the comfort of his children, in 
view of the fact that he might be taken 
from them before they are able to care 
for themselves. 

For multitudes there is no possible way 
to secure this independence 
through Life Insurance. 

A comparatively small yearly saving 
forthis purpose will insure comfort in 
old age to the insurant himself and cer- 
tainty of support to his family if death 
should call him away from them. 

Self-denial in early life and consecra- 
tion to the best interests of the home and 
loved ones are forces which, if cherished, 
would inspire most wage-earning hus- 
bands and parents to the effort necessary 
to secure independence for them, whether 
they journey along with them till all 
reach a personal competency or leave 
them in their earlier years. 

Every man has a duty to the family he 
has brought into existence, as well as to 
the community in which he lives. The 
one should not be left dependent upon 
the other. 

A policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, even though it be 
but a small amount, will prove an effect- 
ive barrier between the family and the 
poorhouse, evenif all other schemes for 
money-saving fail in their object. 

In every town in this broad land of ours 
can be found some one who knows about 
this great Company, or who holds one or 
more of its policies. He can tell you of 
its advantages, and the Company’s near- 
est agent can tell you about its forms of 
insurance. 


except 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 
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Old and Young. 


The Lamp. 


BY S. P. MCL, GREENE. 

Hast thou a lamp, a little lamp, 
Put in. that hand of thine ? 

And did He say, who gave it thee, 

The world hath need this light should be, 
Now, therefore, let it shine? 


And dost thou say, with bated breath, 
It is a little flame; 

I’ll let the lamps of broader wick 

Seek out the lost and cheer the sick, 
While I seek wealth and fame ? 


But on the shore where thy small house 
Stands dark, stands dark, this night, 
Full many a wanderer, thither tossed, 
Is driven on that rock and lost, 
Where thou hast hid thy light. 


Tho but a candle thou didst have, 
Its trimmed and glowing ray 

With God, no light 

Is great or small, but only bright, 


Is infinite. 


As is his perfect day. 


The world hath sorrow, nothing more, 
To give or keep for thee. 

Duty is in that hidden flame, 

And soaring joy; then rise, for shame 
That thou so dark shouldst be. 


Rise, trimthy lamp; the feeble past 
Behind thee put and spurn. 

With God it is not soon or late, 

So that thy light now flaming great, 
Doth ever fiercer burn. 


Fierce with its love, and flaming great 
In its humility; 

Shunning no soul in sinful need, 

Fearing no path where He may lead, 
Glowing consumingly. 


Thou shalt not want for light enough, 
When earthly moons grow dim, 

The dawn is but begun for thee, 

When thou shalt hand, so tremblingly, 
Thy empty lamp to Him. 


Roxsury, Mas¢. 


Two Points of View. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN, 


‘‘] LOVE you as I never dreamed that 
I could love any wuman.”’ 

The young man rose, stood before 
the fire, clasped his hands behind him, 
and looked down at the beautiful face 
of the girl in the pink light of the tall 
lamp. 

‘*] have never doubted that,’’ re- 
plied the girl, as she shaded her eyes 
with. her white tapering hand, and 
looked at the rug at her feet. 
‘‘T certainly have proved it,” went 

the young despondently. 
‘« Every member of our set knows I have 
but one desire in life and that is to call 
you my wife. But I am beginning to 
feel that there is no hope for me. You 
have constantly put me off, and the last 
two years have not drawn us any nearer 


on man, 


together.” 

‘‘I cannot help it,” frankly replied 
the girl, looking up with a pained ex- 
pression in her eyes. ‘‘I want to do 
what is best for us both. I have hon- 
estly tried to care for you, but am really 
afraid I can never feel toward you as I 
should want to feel toward a—a hus- 
band.” . 

‘*You are a girl with an ideal,’’ said 
the young man; ‘‘that’s the trouble.”’ 

‘‘I can’t help it if 1 am,’’ smiled the 
girl; ‘‘I was born that way.”’ 

‘*But your ideal is more than hu- 
man,’ the young man answered, gloom- 
ily. *‘ You have too much imagination. 
You are becoming less and less practical 
every day. You are always saying that 
a man should do this or that impossible 
thing, and in that way continually keep- 
ing your standard beyond the reach of 
mortal man,” 

‘* Beyond the reach of many, per- 
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haps,’ 
ail.” 

‘*Then you have such a peculiar, un- 
healthy way of analyzing things, and 
picking flaws that no one else can see,”’ 
went on the young man. ‘‘I don’t 
mean to scold; but don’t’ you remem- 
ber how severely you took me to task 
simply for writing you that I had seen 
Hemmingway at the club intoxicated 
again. You were really angry, and said 
that I did not act right in writing to you 
about it. It was no secret; every man 
at the club knew it.”’ 

‘*No one else took the trouble to in- 
form me of it.” 

The speaker did not look up, and her 
tone was cold and deliberate. 

‘* But how could it have been wrong 
for me to write to you about it ? Really 
I can’t follow you sometimes.’’ 

‘* Perhaps itis only my poor silly way 
of looking at things,” was the answer; 
‘‘but you knew Mr. Hemmingway 
would not like for me to know of his— 
his misfortune.”’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s a fact; I didn’t suppose 
he would care for you to know what a 
fool he had made of himself; but a man 
ought to take the consequences when 
he conducts himself in such a’’— 

‘‘It was unfair to him in this way,” 
interrupted the girl. ‘‘You knew he 
cared for me; you knew that I liked 
him, and that the news of his breaking 
his promise and drinking again would 
influence me against him; and yet you 
wrote me about it. In a broad sense, 
that was not treating him right.- He 
had broken a promise to me, it is true; 
but it would have been more just on 
your part to have given him a chance 
to be the first to tell me about it.*’ 

‘‘But do you think Hemmingway 
would have done such a thing ?’’ 

‘‘He did so fifteen minutes after I 
read your note. He saw that I had al- 
ready heard it, and it pained him deep- 
ly to know that the news had reached 
me so soon. Of course, I could not 
tell him you had written me about it as 
soon as you saw him atthe club, and so 
the poor fellow thinks that the report is 
general, so, in your zeal to be my friend, 
you have deprived a man of an invalu- 
able privilege and put me in an awk- 
ward position.” 

The face of the young man fell. He 
was angry, and he hardly knew why he 
was so. He sat down near the girl and 
bent toward her. 

‘*IT love you more than he does any- 
way,’’ hesaid, passionately. ‘‘IfI had 
promised you to let drink alone I would 
have done it if it killed me. You must 
be mine. I cannot live without you. 
You are the only woman I ever loved, 
and yet you constantly make me fee] 
that you do not wholly approve of my 
character. You seem to think I am not 
fairand aboveboard. Now listen to me, 
I am going to say somethi.g that will 
astonish you. Theother night I heard 
a man say that one who would take an 
unfair advantage of another, would, 
under sufficient pressure, steal. Now 
you contend that I have treated Hem- 
mingway unfairly, and I cannot con- 
vince you that [I have not; but I can 
prove to you that nothing on the face 
of the earth could make me dishonest. 
Most men think they are honest, but 
they have not been tested. I have been 
tried and know what I am talking 
about. I know beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that I am an honest man. 

‘* Now, don’t speak till I get through. 
I am going to confess something to you 
that I have never breathed to but one 
other human being. Iam going to do 


answered the girl, ‘‘ but not of 


it because I believe you will think more 
of my character when you know what I 
have encountered and overcome in the 
way of temptation, 





‘*You remember the sad death of 
John Billingsley when he went with me 
on my yacht for a cruise five years ago. 
You know he was drowned in a squall 
that struck us one night. Well, that 
very day he had told me something that 
he said no one else in the world knew, 
that he had twenty thousand dollars hid- 
den in the wainscoting of his cabin 
which he intended to give his mother 
as a surprise as soon as we returned. . 

‘‘Now don’t be shocked till you 
know the outcome of my story; but I 
declare I was so much wrought up over 
the poor fellow’s death that 1 com- 
pletely forgot what he told me about 
the hidden money until he had been 
buried a week. I had just started to 
goto my yacht to get the money to give 
to Mrs. Billingsley when I was informed 
of the most serious financial loss of my 
life. I found myself without a dollar to 
my credit, in debt to a bank for exactly 
the amount of Billingsley’s money, and 
threatened with instant ruin. I was 
often in deep water in those days, be- 
fore I had made my financial position as 
firm as it nowis; but that was a crisis of 
my life. I was tempted to use Billings- 
ley’s money till I could get on my feet 
again; butI did not do it. 

‘I left it where it was, and went to 
the bank and succeeded in getting the 
paper extended for three months long- 
er. Then I wentto my yacht for the 
money to send to Mrs. Billingsley, but 
was suddenly seized with an overpower- 
ing fear that if I turned the money over 
to its owner I would be giving up all the 
security I would have in case I could not 
meet the obligation at the end of three 
months. I did wrong, of course; but 
1 decided to let the money remain 
where it was until I knew that 1 was 
safe.’’ 

‘*About that time,’’ spoke up the 
girl, ‘‘I think you lent your yacht to 
Captain Timmons, of the Light Guards?” 

‘*Oh yes, and he was cruising about 
for six weeks in it, never dreaming that 
there was so much money hidden in one 
of the cabins; but I am only getting to 
the interesting part of my story. 

‘The time passed rapidly. Every- 
thing I touched was a failure. At the 
end of the three months | was in a 
worse financial condition than ever. 
Absolute ruin was tacing me. I knew 
that Billingsley’s money would save me, 
and at times the temptation to use it 
temporarily was almost more than I 
could withstand 

‘‘On the day before my note was to 
fall due I went to my yacht, took out 
the money, carried it to my room, and 
put it in a drawer. Lampson, the cash- 
ier of the bank, called on me that night 
to tell me how -he +hhated to take the 
step he was obliged to take the next 
morning. 

‘«He was sitting at my desk under 
the German student-lamp. I never felt 
as calm in my life as when I went to 
the drawer, took out the twenty thou- 
sand dollars in packets of five thousand 
each, and laid them before him. 

‘«*T could be a free man to-morrow, 
Lampson,’ I said, *‘ but it would be at 
the cost of my honor; sol have decided 
to go to the wall. That money is not 
mine.’ 

‘*Then I told him the whole story, 
not leaving out a thing, ending by tell- 
ing him I intended to give the money to 
Mrs. Billingsley that very night. 
Lampson actually shed tears. He 
grasped my hand and wrung it. He 
said it was the greatest proof of hon- 
esty he had ever seen. He talked with 
me for an hour, and before he left me 
he had put his own name on the paper, 
and I was saved. .Indeed, the very 
next day my affairs began to look up, 
and I have never had any trouble since,” 


, 
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‘And you turned the money over to 
Mrs. Billingsley '’? asked the girl. 

** That very night. Of course, Lamp- 
son had promised not to speak of my 
temptation and that sort of thing, you 
know, so I merely intimated. that the 
moncy had just turned up in looking 
over my boat, and that it must have 
been poor John’s, because it had his 
name on the packet. Mrs. Billingsley 
was very happy over getting it, and has 
never asked any questions.’’ 

The girl sighed when he had finished 
speaking. 

‘‘I am so sorry about it all,’’ she 
said, without iooking at him. ‘I don’t 
see how you could have kept from tell- 
ing Mrs. Billingsley the whole truth. 
Surely you owed her some *’— 

‘What good could an explanation 
have done her? I never intended to 
be tempted again, and I did not see the 
necessity of going into details that 
might be made public and be miscon- 
strued. Lampson agreed ”"— 

‘*I did not mean simply an explana- 
tion,’’ interrupted the girl; ‘‘ but per- 
haps I misunderstood you. How much 
money did you say you gave Mrs. Bil- 
lingsley ?” 

‘Why, the exact amount, of course 
—twenty thousand dollars. It was 
never taken from its original packets— 
four packets of five thousand each.’’ 

‘* And you paid her no more?” 

‘‘No, of course not; what do you 
mean ?” 

‘IT have been making a little calcula- 
tion.’” The girl leaned back in her 
chair, as if she felt uncomfortable to 
have him bending so near her. ‘‘ You 
see, my father has told me that money 
ought not to ‘lie idle,’ as he expresses 
it, and that it is worth five per cent. 
That would make the interest on twen- 
ty thousand dollars for three months 
exactly two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Surely that would belong to Mrs. Bil- 
lingsley, since you withheld the money 
without her consent. But we need not 
go into that, that isa matter for your 
own conscience to decide for you. The 
truth is, no one but God could tell how 
much you owe Mrs. Billingsley. At 
her son’s death, if she had had the use 
of his money immediately, sh: might 
have invested it in something which 
would have caused it to double or treble 
itself. You can't tell. You thought 
you were honest because you did finally 
turn over the twenty thousand dollars 
to her; but you could not be really hon- 
est so long as you deprived her of one 
cent’s worth of her rights as a human 
being. Besides, you have robbed her 
of something that, were I in her place, 
no price could buy, but that you can 
yet give her.”’ 

‘What can you mean?” The face of 
the young man had grown pale, and he 
was trembling from head to foot. 

‘‘You robbed her of the knowledge 
that her son had intended to give that 
money to her as asurprise. According 
to your own story she does not yet 
know that. You must tell her every- 
thing; it is all you can do.” 

‘*What! you intimate that I am 
dishonorable. I—I—will, of course, tell 
Mrs. Billingsley all about it, and pay her 
anything she asks. You are all I care 
for in the world. Without your ap- 
proval’’—: 

The girl rose suddenly, and moved 
toward the fire. 

‘« I must not encourage you to think 
of marrying me,” she said. ‘‘ We are 
not yet engaged, but I have encour- 
Mr. Hemmingway to hope that’’— 

‘«What! you would not throw your- 
self away on a_ fellow like that! 

Surely’”— 

The girl bowed, and then drew her- 
self up coldly. 
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‘He has faults, but he has promised 
not to drink any more; and I believe he 
will keep his word. I must leave you. 
I cannot hear you speak against him. 
He is the very soul of honor, and I be- 
lieve that I love him.”’ : 


New York Crry. 


BY ALICE W. ROLLINS. 


| KNEW a Charming little girl, 
Who'd say, ‘‘ Oh, see that flower!” 
Whenever in the garden 
Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen, 
And say, ‘‘ Oh, hear that bird!”’ 
Whenever in the forest 
Its clear, sweet note she heara. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think ?— 

Who never called the bird a ‘‘ bird ’’; 
But said, ‘‘ the bobolink,’’ 

Or ‘‘oriole,’’ or ‘‘ robin,” 
Or ‘‘wren,”’ as it might be; 

She called them all by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden, 
She never picked ‘‘a flower’’; 
But ‘‘anemones,”’ ‘‘ hepaticas,”’ 
Or ‘‘ crocus,’ by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
But one love was the best; 
I need not point the moral; 
I’m sure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had not thought worth 
while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset,’ 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
lf you were not ‘*‘ Matilda Ann,” 
But just ‘‘a little girl.”’ 


Bronxvitie, N. Y. 


Christlike Christmas Presents. 


BY H. R. ESTEY. 


‘“WELL, that settles the question of 
Christmas presents for this year!” said 
Edith Marvin, in atone which she tried 
to make quite cheerful—an attempt in 
which she failed miserably. For what 
girl of sixteen, even tho she have sweet 
Madonna eyes and forehead, as did this 
daughter of a country minister, can con- 
template a Christmas without presents 
and the usual festivities with stoic com- 
posure ? 

The mother, reclining in an invalid’s 
chair near the old-fashioned fireplace, 
perceived the heroic effort and the sig- 
nal failure; for the atmosphere of this 
plain, Christian home was one of love, 
and such an atmosphere is an excellent 
medium for the transmission of heart 
vibrations. 

It was an evening in December, and 
a blizzard, such as Kansas knows, was 
making the wind fairly screech and howl 
about the light frame house. With 
every strong blast the whole building 
was visibly shaken; but the mother and 
daughter seemed not to notice this. 
Kansas winds and cheaply built houses 
make this such an ordinary occurrence 
that it ceases to be a matter of nervous 
discomfort to denizens of the prairie. 
The hard, dry snow had been whipped 
in by the wind between the window- 
sashes and under the door, where it lay 
white and chilly, untouched by the heat 
f.om the blazing fire in the old brick 
fireplace. Now and again the rag car- 
pet was raised with a swelling, wave-like 
motion as the wind swept under it. 

The evening devotions had been con- 
cluded, and the minister had gone out 
to the barn to see that the stock was 
all right for the night; for in this West- 
ern village almost every family kept a 
horse, a cow, a few pigs and a flock of 
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chickens, It was this opportunity which 
Mrs. Marvin had improved to break to 
Edith the news about the distressing 
condition of the family finances; for 
she knew how difficult it would be for 
the tender-hearted father to do so. 
She wished to spare him the keen pain 
of seeing the shadow of disappointment 
settle on their child’s face. She 
strengthened herself to endure this, by 
thinking of the look of relief which 
would come over the father’s face when 
she should tell him that the explana- 
tions were all over and that Edith 
seemed quite reconciled and cheerful in 
her acceptance of the unpleasant con- 
dition of things; for she felt sure-she 
would be able to say this truthfully, 
since Edith was such a brave, patient 
child. 

A home missionary’s life on the Kan- 
sas praifie knows some things not 
dreamed of in the philosophy of many 
an Eastern pastor. Mr. Marvin had 
three charges, from each of which he 
received a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars annually, by way of remuneration 
for his ministerial services; in addition 
to this, he received two hundred dol- 
lars from the Home Mission Board. 
One who knows even a little about the 
cost of books, periodicals, clothing, 
groceries and rent, can easily perceive 
that the amount annually saved from 
this income could not be very large, 
even with the careful economy which a 
missionary’s family knows how to exer- 
cise. Thus it is easily conceivable 
that when the married son, John, 
who was a telegraph operator, was 
thrown out of employment and brought 
his wife and child ‘shome” to stay 
until he found a new position, and 
Mrs. Marvin’s mother was _ stricken 
with paralysis and lay helpless as a child 
for ayear before she. went to be with 
God—it is easily conceivable, I say, that 
under these circumstances, the little 
store of savings melted away. After 
the funeral expenses were paid and 
money provided to send John’s wife 
and child to him, it became plain that 
there would be very little money to 
spend for Christmas festivities. But 
it was the information imparted to Mr. 
Marvin that day by one of the dea- 
cons that came as the crowning trial 
and called forth from Edith the ex- 
clamation which she tried to make a 
cheerful one, and only succeeded in 
making a pitiably miserable one. The 
deacon had said that it would be im- 
possible to pay him the salary due from 
this charge for several months. That 
meant that the Marvins would have aH 
they could do to pay for food and nec- 
essary clothing. There could not pos- 
sibly be a single penny spared for any- 
thing not absolutely necessary. 

Edith’s generous heart had always 
taken delight in previous years in mak- 
ing dainty little Christmas presents for 
her many friends, and for the poor and 
neglected ones of her father’s parish 
who were not likely to be thus remem- 
bered by any one else. It was the 
thought that all this must be given up 
this Christmas that made the keenest 
disappointment to her, and not the fact 
that her parents would not be able to 
give her any presents. 

‘‘T am not quite sure that it will be 
impossible for you to make any pres- 
ents, Edith,”’ Mrs. Marvin said. 

Edith looked up with a quick flash 
of hope from the blazing fire, which she 
had been eying in silence for several 
moments. 

‘«Why, Mamma, now can I possibly 
make any presents when there will not 
be a single penny to spend ?”’ 

. ‘Come over here to this footstool, 
dear, and you and your old mamma wil 
have a talk about it.” ; 


Nervous prostration, caused by the 
strain of caring for her helpless mother 
day and night for a year, had made 
Mrs. Marvin an invalid, but such a 
sweet, patient one that the very sight~ 
of her face was better than a sermon. 

Edith took the low seat, and rested 
her arm on her mother’s knee while she 
waited impatiently for her to explain 
her words; for she knew from her ex- 
pression that it was ‘‘one of Mamma’s 
original ideas,’’ and not a mere matter 
of ordinary Christmas presents. 

‘‘Did Christ give any gifts to men, 
Edith ?” 

‘*Why, yes, Mamma.”’ 

‘*Do you read that he had any money 
or ever spent money in order to make a 
gift ?’’ 

‘*No, Mamma.” She was beginning 
to catch her mother’s thought. 

‘His gifts had nothing of the money 
element about them. We celebrate his 
birthday by making presents, but we do 
it clumsily, crudely, by making material 
presents. I have often wondered if our 
modern Christmas customs are not de- 
grading the day, rather than honoring 
it, whether they do not. tend to fix our 
minds on the material things of life, in- 
stead of leading them to contemplate 
and practice the great spiritual teach- 
ings of Christ. Do you suppose it would 
be possible to make Christmas presents 
which would not be material, which 
would give joy and pleasure and at the 
same time be Christlike presents— gifts 
to the spiritual life? ‘‘Can’t you try it 
this Christmas?” 

‘« That is a grand idea, Mamma!” ex- 
claimed Edith, enthusiastically. <I 
wonder why people haven't thought of 
it long before this. I intend to try the 
plan’’ 

Mr. Marvin’s entrance interrupted 
the sentence. As he opened the door 
a great gust of wind and snow came in 
with him, and it required the exercise 
of all his strength to push the door shut 
and slip the bolt in its place. 

Edith bade her parents good-night 
and retired to her little room at the 
head of the stairs. Long after the 
house was quiet she lay awake listen- 
ing to the sound of the wind, a sound 
she loved as many a one born on the 
coast loves the sound of the waves, and 
thinking of Christmas presents without 
money—Christlike presents. 

At first she was quite at a loss to think 
of a single thing that would serve her 
purpose. ‘Her mind had always been so 
accustomed to associating material 
gifts with the thought of Christmas 
presents, that for a time all seemed 
very dark along the line of this new ex- 
periment. 

‘‘ What gifts did Christ give to men ?”’ 
she thought. ‘‘He gave sight to the 
blind; but of course I can’t do—why, I 
can, too, in a way! Old Mrs. Wales, 
poor blind woman as she is, delights to 
have some one read to her, but her only 
daughter must sew so steadily that she 
has little time for reading. I'll go 
Christmas morning and read to her all 
the Christmas passages from the Bible, 
and some Christmas stories which I'll 
hunt up. I'll lend her my eyesight for 
a time!” 

That was the beginning, and after 
that her quick thought fairly leaped its 
way from plan to plan till she was in a 
perfect fever of delight and excite- 
ment. It seemed to her that she should 
never have the patience to wait two 
weeks for Christmas, which she already 
began to feel would be the happiest 
Christmas of her life. 

‘‘There! that'll be my Christmas 
present to Mamma and Papa—I mean 
just my being happy and contented on 
that day. If I bought a present for 
them, it would be with the hope and 
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expectation of giving them pleasure 
But what could give them so much 
pleasure as just simply feeling that I am 
not disappointed or *‘blue,’’ but really 
happy on that holiday?” 

The days that intervened before 
Christmas, instead of finding Edith sad 
and quiet, as her father feared she 
might be, found her bright and happy 
as any parent could wish. Now and 
then in the afternoon, after the house- 
work was all done, she put on her wraps 
and slipped away for a little while, with 
the same air of happy mystery that is 
the usual accompaniment of young peo- 
ple’s movements during the days pre- 
cediag Christmas. In answer to ques- 
tions from her father or mother she al- 
ways replied, with a smile, ‘‘ Christmas 
presents !” . 

Mr. Marvin, who had been quite de- 
spondent over the adverse set of cir- 
cumstances which made them so poor 
just at Christmas time, was so cheered 
by Edith’s joyous planning for ‘‘ Christ- 
like Christmas presents,’’ that his heart 
was stirred to write such a Christmas 
sermon as he had never before in his 
life written. 

On the day before Christmas Edith 
was as busy and happy as any girl could 
possibly be on that particularly interest- 
ing day, First the whole house was swept 
and dusted from top to bottom. After 
that she set to work cracking pecans, 
walnuts and hickory nuts. 

‘¢Do you think we shall eat so many 
nuts, my dear?’ Mrs. Marvin asked, 
with a smile, as she noticed several 
dishes already heaped full, and the 
process of cracking still continuing. 

‘Well, Mamma, I suppose that it is 
time to confess that I am planning to 
have a little party to-morrow evening; 
but I did not want to mention it to you 
until the last moment, so that you 
would not worry and get nervous over 
it. I shall have simply nuts and apples 
for refreshments. Shall I tell you how ~ 
1 happened to plan a party of such un- 
precedented simplicity? Well, last 
week I was over at Mrs. Bales’s for a 
little while, and Mary told me that her 
mother was quite distressed because 
her brother, John, has fallen in the way 
of associating with those Pembell and 
Chilcote boys, who, you know, are quite 
wiid. He had just told them that he 
expected to go to the dance at the Hall 
Christmas night. You know beer flows 
freely there on such occasions, and they 
were both quite distressed over the mat- 
ter. I made up my mind right then 
and there to have a party Christmas 
night; for I knew if I invited John he 
would come.”’ A sligh blush suffused 
her face as her mother smiled a little at 
these words. 

‘¢So Ll invited Mary right then and 
there, and before I left John came in, 
and I invited him, and he said he would 
come. If you had seen Mrs. Bales’s 
and Mary’s faces when he said that, you 
would know that my Christmas present 
to them gave them genuine comfort and 
pleasure, such as I am sure no gift pur- 
chased with money could possibly do. 
I don’t suppose John appreciates my 
gift to him in keeping him away from 
those rude associates; but I think it is 
no less valuable a Christmas present on 
that account, and perhaps some day he 
may appreciate it. Besides being a bit 
of Christmas pleasure for these three, 
the party will give pleasure to each of 
my friends; and I don’t think they will 
miss the usual refreshments much amid 
all the fun and games I have planned.’’ 

The mother expressed her approval 
of the plan for the party, and Edith 
continued her work with increased 
pleasure. Nuts and apples abounded 
in Kansas that year; and as Edith had 
gathered a large supply of the nuts, 
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ania farn2r had given Mr. Marvin all 
the apples he wished to carry away, 
since they were rotting on the ground 
and there was no market for them, the 


refreshments would be a matter of no~ 


expense. 

Christmas dawned bright, clear, crisp, 
beautiful. Edith was in a bustle of 
pleasant excitement. 

‘Papa, I have only a happy face and 
a kiss for you and Mamma this morn- 
ing instead of the usual gifts,’ she said, 
gayly. It was not difficult for her to 
see that her gifts made them very hap- 
py. She was sure she had never seen 
them look quite this way when she had 
in previous years presented them with 
pincushions, handkerchiefs, and the 
like. 

“If you don’t object, Papa, I wish 
that we might drive to the church a 
little earlier than usual this morning, so 
that, after leaving you and Mamma 
there I can drive over to get Mrs. 
Lamb. She is a little better this week, 
but not able to walk the distance to the 
church, and she says she is positively 
hungry to hear the singing and a ser- 
mon; sol told her I would come for 
her this morning.” 

‘« My daughter has thought of a very 
pleasant Christmas present for Mrs. 
Lamb,’’ the father replied, laying his 
hand in loving pride upon the fair young 
head. ‘‘ We will quite willingly go a 
little early.’’ 

Mrs. Lamb was a young widow whose 
heart had been buried with her hus- 
band a year ago. Consumption was 
slowly sapping her life, and she was at 
times quite melancholy, questioning 
bitterly the kindness of a Providence 
which had so afflicted her. The sermon 
that morning, with its joyous, confident 
note of love and trust, was to her soul 
as food to the fainting. As they drove 
back to her home she said to Edith: 

‘«] had dreaded the coming of this 
holiday, and shrank from its laughter 
and merry gift-giving; but the singing 
and the sermon have comforted me, 
oh! more than I can tell you, and the 
remaining hours of this day will be full 
of peace.’ 

To be an instrument in bringing the 
gift of peace toa sad soul—was not that 
something incomparably better than to 
be the donor of a fascinator or a sofa 
pillow ? 

On her return home Edith went to 
the south window, where her carefully 
tended plants stood, and lifted out a 
pot containing a lily with one beautiful 
white blossom crowning it. She had 
copied that wondrously beautiful pas- 
sage beginning, ‘‘ Consider the lilies, 
how they grow’; the sheet containing 
this passage and the lily were to be her 
Christmas gift to her dearest friend, 
Maud Strole. Maud was an orphan, 
with the care and support of a sister of 
twelve devolving upon her. She was 
eking out a poor living by doing plain 
sewing; but it was work which she did 
not enjoy, neither did she have any spe- 
cial fitness for it. She had been trying 
for weeks to find more lucrative employ- 
ment in the way of office work, but 
without success. This Christmas morn- 
ing found her discouraged and hope- 
less. Edith had longed to give her 
some substantial present, which might 
not only give her pleasure as a gift 
coming from a friend, but supply some 
of the necessities which her narrow in- 
come left unprovided. 

Edith rang the bell at the door of her 
friend’s home, and with a hearty ‘‘ Mer- 
ry Christmas!’’ handed her the lily and 
the neatly copied Scripture passage and 
was off again in an instant, saying that 
she must hurry over to old Mrs, Wales's 
to read to her an hour before dinner. 
Maud loved flowers as few people do, 
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and the beautiful lily touched her heart 
and fitted her to read in solemn mood 
the verses Edith had copied. Just why 
it was so, it is difficult to say; but as 
the day wore on Maud’s courage and 
hopefulness returned, and the little sis- 
ter, hearing the cheerful words and see- 
ing the bright looks, felt a burden roll 
away from her little heart, and felt 
light-hearted and gay as the day de- 
manded. Here was one Christmas 
present of joy of which Edith never 
knew. 

‘‘Why should I fear?’’ thought 
Maud.. ‘‘ He is watching over us and 
planning all our lives—everything will 
come right if I do my part. I have 
half a mind to go to see Mr. Dillon 
this very afternoon. He is miserly, 
disagreeable and cranky; but his office 
is the only place in ‘town where I have 
not tried to get work; I believe I'll go 
and see if there is not an opening for 
me there.”’ 

She found Mr. Dillon in his office, as 
she felt sure she should do, 1n spite of 
the fact that it was Christmas; for it 
often happens that the ‘‘ richest man in 
the town ”’ feels that he cannot afford a 
holiday. Mr. Dillon carried on a large 
loaning business, and many a_ hapless 
farmer in the region around about al- 
ways thought of his heavy mortgage 
and the thin, shrewd face of Mr. Dillon 
at the same time. 

In reply to his brusque question as to 
whether she thought he could furnish 
employment to every one who happened 
to want it, Maud, full of the thoughts 
the lily had brought, said, quite calmly: 

‘*No, Mr. Dillon, certainly not. . If 
you have no need of my services, I will 
go elsewhere. I have not the least fear 
but that one who is willing to work can 
find work.” 

Something of triumphant faith in the 
tone arrested his attention, and soon, 
in answer to his questions, he had the 
whole story of her life, of the Christmas 
lily and of the Scripture passage from 
her lips. When she left his office she 
was engaged to do office work for him 
at a salary just twice as large as the 
amount she had been earning by her 
needle. 

The party Christmas night was a 
gtand success, for there seemed to ema- 
nate from Edith such a spirit of thought- 
ful kindness toward all, of genuine 
‘*good will toward men,” that every 
one felt it and reflected it. Games, fun 
and laughter made the hours pass 
swiftly and happily. Just before they 
separated for their homes Edith brought 
out a dish of nuts, each of which was 
tied with a tiny ribbon and bore the 
name of a guest.- Each of these shells, 
from which the meat had been removed, 
contained a little scrap of paper bearing 
a Christmas thought or message. 

What the Christmas message was that 
was given to John Bales no one ever 
knew. What his mother and sister did 
know was that for the society of the 
‘*wild set” from that day his fondness 
seemed to die away. 

After all the guests had departed, 
Edith took her favorite low seat beside 
her mother to ‘‘ talk it over.”’ 

‘‘I think it has been the happiest 
Christmas I have ever known, Mamma 
dear,” was the remark with which the 
conference closed. 
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THEOPHILUS GREATHEAD Sat in his 
library wrapped in a brown study. ‘‘I 
was thinking,’’ he said, ‘‘ while walking 
down Broadway yesterday, how people 
seem to take a delight in getting in my 
way. Then a great thought came to me 
and I have hastened home to jot it down. 
It is this: That if other people are in my 
way, I amcertainly as much in theirs.” 
—New York Herald, 


A Bit of Bird Tragedy. 
BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


MANY people recognize the workings 
of the law of compensation in the affairs 
of human beings; but one boy, who 
lives among the wooded hills of Chau- 
tauqua County, in western New York, 
is convinced that the same law of right- 
eous adjustment is as thoroughly oper- 
ative in the lives of animals, birds and 
insects, as in the destinies of their more 
intelligent and responsible fellow-crea- 
tures of the earth. 

This boy finds keen pleasure in close- 
ly observing the habits of the birds 
about the farm, and his neighbors 
proudly give him credit for knowing the 
location of every nest within a mile 
from his home. 

Not far from the house stands an old 
cherry tree, which became the theater 
of a tragedy which not only resulted in 
convincing the young naturalist that 
the ultimate fate of birds does not es- 
cape an equitable adjustment, but so 
wrought upon his sense of justice that 
he came to regard himself as called upon 
to act the part of an avenging fate. 
Whether or not he was justified in the 
latter conclusion our readers will have 
to judge for themselves. 

When returning home trom school 
one day he noticed that a pair of chick- 
adees—a small variety of woodpecker 
quite common in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States—had pecked a hole through 

the decayed shell of the old cherry tree 
and taken up a springtime abode with- 
in its interior cavity. Every day, for a 
week or more, he watched the progress 
of the busy little householders. But he 
was greatly surprised, one afternoon, to 
find their happy preparations for the 
nesting season suddenly interrupted. 

The cause of this calamity was plain- 
ly in evidence. A pair of wrens, as sly 
and impudent as they were tiny, were 
carrying sticks into the chickadees’ 
nest with an energy far out of propor- 
tion to their size. They had found 
the cosy retreat of the larger stub- 
dwellers, and asthe latter were absent 
on some domestic excursion, the pre- 
sumptuous wrens decided to execute a 
daring bit of claim-jumping and oc- 
cupy the house which they had not 
builded. The amateur ornithologist 
could not forbear waiting to see the 
outcome of this bit of dashing impu- 
dence and took a seat on a fence, a few 
rods away, expecting to witness the 
rout of the invaders as soon as the 
thickadees should return. 

In this, however, he was disappointed. 
The wrens had no thought of risking a 
pitched battle when the exercise of a 
clever bit of bird strategy would pre- 
vent a hostile engagement. He was 


‘even able to anticipate the outcome of 


the affair before the chickadees put in 
an appearance; for so shrewdly did the 
wrens plan, and so industriously did 
they labor, that in less than an hour 
from their arrival they had the entrance 
to their stolen home almost choked 
with fine sticks, 

This reduced the size of the door- 
way to a degree that as thoroughly 
barred out the larger birds as if the 
aperture had been entirely closed. 
When this was accomplished the wrens 
retreated inside the barricade and 
snugly settled down for the night. 

Of course the chickadees stormed and 
twittered about the door of their dwell- 
ing, but to no avail; for nothing could 
tempt the wrens to come outside. 
Finally the chickadees fluttered away, 
as full of trouble and despair as an 
evicted family of human beings could 
have been. If they ever returned their 
boyish sympathizer never knew it. 
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Gradually he became interested in 
the intruders, and their busy and en- 
gaging ways almost blinded him to 
their crime. When a little brood was 
hatched from the tiny eggs in the old 
cherry tree his sympathies were entire- 
ly won to their side. But the law of 
compensation was relentlessly working 
out its ends. 

While the brood was still very young 
the boy saw a red-headed woodpecker 
wing his uncertain flight from a hem- 
lock stub, just over the. line fence, 
and alight upon the cherry tree. Be- 
fore human interference could prevent 
the woodpecker had rimmed out the 
doorway to the wren’s nest, thrown 
out the obstructing sticks and seized 
one of the young birds in his bill. 

This he carried to his own nest in the 
hemlock stub. 

The boy concluded to put a stop to 
this cannibalism and, securing several 
strips of tin, some nails and a hammer, 
he covered the hole in the cherry tree 
with armor plate, leaving an aperture 
only large enough for the egress and 
ingress of the wrens. Satisfied that 
this would put an effectual end to the 
depredations of the ‘‘ redhead” he de- 
parted for school. On his return he 
was astonished to find that the sharp 
beak of the hostile woodpecker had 
drilled a hole into the nest from the op- 
posite side of the tree and that the last 
of the young nestlings had shared the 
fate of the first victim. 

The witness of these tragedies then 
felt himself called upon to act as a 
providential agent in the final adjust- 
ment of the fates. From his neighbor 
he secured permission to cut down the 
hemlock stub in which the woodpecker 
was rearing a young brood. With 
vengeful strokes he felled the stub and 
its crash closed the last act in the war 
of extermination which visited the sins 
of the parents upon the next genera- 
tion. 


Cuicaco, It. 


Learn by Heart. 


In a drear-nighted December 
Too happy, happy tree! 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity; 

The north cannot undo them 

With a sleety whistle through them, 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 








In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook! 
_ Thy bubblings ne’er remember 

Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 

Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


Joun KEaTs, 1795-1821. 


Pebbles. 


A MAN recently drank a pint of 
yeast in mistake for buttermilk. He rose 
three hours earlier than usual next morn- 
ing.— Exchange. 





...-Johnny: ‘‘ You're the meanest, hate. 
fulest, spitefulest thing I know!’’ TZom- 
my: ‘*‘ And you're the crabbedest, ugli- 
est ’’—Father: ‘‘ Boys, boys! You forget 
that your mother is in the room.””"—New 
York Press. 


....“‘I will take those striped stock- 
ings.” ‘‘ Yes. Thank you, Miss. Shall 
we send them to your residence?” 
‘* Have you a hose cart ?’—Puck. 


-eee'' 1 don’t know,”’ cried the excited 
feminine voice in the darkness, ‘‘ whether 
you are my husband or a burglar; but I’m 
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going to be on the safe side and shoot.” 
—Detroit Tribune. 


...-Mr. Heller (one A.m.): ‘‘ Well, 
Maria, we’ve lost the ninth ward.” 
Maria (absent-mindedly): ‘‘Dear me! 
Have you looked under the bureau ?” 
— Washington Capital. 


....-Latest Advices.—‘‘ We had some- 
thing great at the séance last night.” 
‘‘What wasit?” ‘‘ Mme. Blavatsky came 
back and told us she was the original of 
‘ Trilby.’”"—Chicago Tribune. 

....Notwithstanding the poet, 
When all has been said, 
“‘ Be it ever so humble, 
There's no place like’’—bed. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Curious Tourist: ‘‘What are you 
fishing for?” Farmer's Boy: ‘‘ Fish.” 
Curious Tourist: ‘‘What do you use ?”’ 
Farmer's Boy: ‘‘ Bait.”’ Curious Tourist: 
‘‘How do they bite?’ Farmer's Boy: 
‘‘ With their mouths.” —Zxchange. 


....She was an intensely romantic girl. 
Her soul was ever occupied with yearn- 
ings for the unattainable. Why, she 
hadn’t been in the railway car ten min- 
utes before she wanted the window 
opened.—Detroit Tribune. 


.-Once Bit, Twice Shy.—‘‘ I’ve giv’ 
up the idee of makin’ a trip ter New York 
this fall.” ‘* Heow’s that?’ ‘*‘ Why, the 
papers say McKinley’s election hez re- 
stored confidence; and I was took in by 
them fellers the last time I went there.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


...“‘My daughter, ”’ and his voice was 
stern, 
“You must set this matter right; 
What time did the sophomore leave, 


Who sent in his card last night ?”’ 


‘* His work was pressing, Father, dear 
And his love for it was great; 

He took his leave and went away 
Before a quarter of eight.”’ 


Then a twinkle came to her bright 
blue eye, 
And her dimple deeper grew, 
“Tis surely no sin to tell him that, 
For a quarter of eight is two.” 
—Lehigh Burr. 


..When Mr. Longfellow was pub- 
lishing ‘* Outre-Mer,’”’ he furnished his 
copy on the outside of old letters, stitch- 
ed together. To furnish each compositor 
with a ‘‘take,”’ the manuscript had to be 
divided and cut in paragraphs, the 
whole being returned to the professor 
with the proof sheets. The author, not 
relishing the cutting up of his manu- 
script, Wrote on his next supply of copy 
the following stanza: 


“Mr. Griffin! Mr. Griffin! 

If you let the devil ‘ Theodore’ 

Tear my copy any more, 

I'll destroy him in a jiffin!”’ 

The verse was set in type, and returned 
to the professor, interlined between two 
of the most thrilling sentences of his 
work. On receiving the proof, he re- 
paired to the printing office in great 
haste, fearing the verse might appear in 
his work, but saw that it was taken 
from the ‘‘ galley.” —Zxchange. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Out of the 
Woods,” by G. P. Fisher, Jr. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during December the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ Fireside Stories, Old 
and New,” in three handsome volumes. 

Seconp Prize.—‘‘ Lazy Tours in Spain 
and Elsewhere,’ by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

TuirD Prize.—A ‘‘ Bagster Bible,’’— 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Edition. 

FourtH Prize. —‘‘Old Country Idylls,’’ 
by John Stafford. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 





after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 

130 Fulton St., New York City. 





DouBLe ACcROsTIC. 


My initials and finals name a famous 
event which took place ninety-six years 
ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, An Egyptian divin- 
ity; 2, a Japanese seaport; 3, the dry 
land; 4.the most famous of books; 5, 
foreign; 6, a shake or quaver of the voice 
in singing; 7, a town in the province of 
Perugia; 8, a fruit; 9 an ecclesiastical 
garment; Io, to think, 11, to pretend. 

Some FAmous TorIEs. 

The Tories were a people 
Famous in days of yore, 

When George the Third of England 
The royal scepter bore. 

True patriots despised them,— 
Their loyalty abhorred, 

But these more modern Tories 
Can never be ignored. 


One is a story-teller 
Of great and famous deeds (his-tory), 
One keeps important records (in- 
ventory) 
. And this one always leads. 
One guards the chemist’s secrets; 
. And one reveals the stars; 
One shelters quiet sleepers, 
And one your freedom bars. 
One’s always getting ready; 
. And one is always late; 
One charms with strains of music; 
And one’s not quite a state. 
This one is quite a traveler; 
And this one never stays; 
One furnishes refreshments; 
. One guides through devious ways; 
14.  Oneisa plundering fellow; 
15. And one beats time for you; 
16. This one commands your service; 
17. This gives you warning, too; 
18. One knows the art of speaking; 
1g. One likes to give advice; 
20 and 21. These two will keep your 
treasures, 
And help to keep them nice; 
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22. One leads into the ocean, 
Altho it never sails; 
23. This one is always threatening 


24. But this one never fails; 
And it should crown your labor 
now, 
For all your skill avails. 
A. C. BANNING. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 19. 


Travets AMonGc MyBooks. 1,‘‘Among my Books,” 
Lowell; 2, ‘‘In the Days of Auld Lang Syne,” Ian 
Maclaren; 3, ‘“‘ The World Went Very Well Then,” 
W. Besant; 4, ‘‘My Wee Wifie,’”’ R. N. Carey; 
5, ‘‘Wooed and Married,” R. N. Carey; 6, 
‘“*My Summer in a Garden,’ C. D. Warner; 7, 
“Sunny Side,” E. S. Phelps; 8, ‘‘ The California 
and Oregon Trail,”” F. Parkman; 9, ‘‘ Excursions in 
Field and Forest,”’ H. D. Thoreau; 10, ‘‘ A Round- 
about Journey,” C. D. Warner; 11, ‘* On Horse- 
back,”’ C. D. Warner; 12, ‘“‘In Far Lochabar,” 
Wn. Black; 13, “An Inland Voyage,” R. L. Steven- 
son; 14, “‘ The Water Witch,’’ J. F. Cooper; 15. 
“ Nature,” R. W. Emerson; 16, ‘‘ Life in the Open 
Air,” Theo. Winthrop; 17, ‘‘A Tour Round the 
World in Eighty Days,” Jules Verne; 18, ‘* My 
Wife and I,”’ H. B. Stowe; 19, ‘“‘ The Servant Girl 
Question,” H. B. Spofford; 20, ‘“‘ Oldtown Folks,” 
H. B. Stowe; 21, ‘* Aunt Diana,” R. N. Carey; 22, 
“‘ The Burgomaster’s Wife,”’ G. Ebers; 23, ‘‘ Queen 
of the Air,’’ Ruskin; 24, ‘‘ The Draytons and the 
Davenants,”” Mrs. Charles; 25, ‘‘On Both Sides,” 
F. C. Baylor; 26, “‘ The Professor,” C. Bronté; 27, 
“The Fur Country,” J. Verne; 28, “‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,”” Mrs. Yonge; 29, “ Our Helen,”’ Sophie 
May; 30, “ Their Wedding Journey,” W. D. How- 

ells; 31, ““In Trust,”” Amanda Douglas; 32, ‘‘ Letter 
of Credit,” Susan Warner; 33, “ Sealed Orders,” 
E. S. Phelps; 34, ‘‘ The Prince of India,” Lew. Wal- 
lace; 35, ‘‘ By England’s Aid,” G. A. Henty; 36, 
“Northanger Abbey,”’ J. Austen; 37. ‘‘ Donald 
Ross of Heimra,’’ Wm. Black; 38, *‘ The Executor,” 
Mrs. Alexander; 39, “‘ The Firm of Girdlestone,” A. 
Conan Doyle; 40, “Cripps the Carrier,” R. D. 
Blackmore; 41, “‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
V. Hugo; 42, “‘The Daughter of an Empress,” 
Muhlbach; 43, ‘“‘ Dream Life,” Ik Marvel; 44.“ A 
Hardy Norseman,” Edna Lyall; 45, ‘‘Under Drake’s 


Feed Them Properly 
and carefully; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality. Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 
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Flag,” G. A. Henty; 46, ‘The Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe,”” Amanda Douglas;’ 47, ‘“‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’”’ W. C. Russell; 48, ‘“Jack- 
anapes,” Mrs. Ewing; 49, ‘‘ Constantinople,” F. M. 
Crawford; 50, ‘‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile,”’ 
Edwards; 51, ‘“‘ The Thief in the Night,” H. P. 
Spofford; 52, ‘‘Lost in a Great City,” Amanda 
Douglas; 53, ‘‘ Cast Up by the Sea,” Baker; 54, ‘“‘Ten 
Years Later,’’ A. Dumas; 55, ‘‘ A Hidden Path,” 
Marion Harland; 56, ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,’’ Rus- 
kin; 57, “tA Terrible Temptation,” Reade; 58, 
“Twenty Years After,” A. Dumas; 59, “ The 
Course of Time,” R. Pollok; 60, ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys 
Round the World,’’ Butterworth; 61, ‘‘On the 
Road Home,” Mrs. Sangster; 62, ‘Sunny Memo- 
ries of Foreign Lands,”’ H. B. Stowe; 63, ‘‘ Famous 
Persons and Places,’’ N. P. Willis; 64, “‘ Inklings of 
Adventure,” N. P. Willis; 65, ‘“‘ Fun Jottings,” N. 
P. Willis; 66, ‘Fireside Travels,’ Lowell; 67,‘‘ Views 
from a Chimney Corner; or, Indoors and Out,’ 
Oliver Optic. 

BEHEADINGS.—Franz Schubert. 1, Flame; 2, 
ramble; 3, abroad; 4, nice; 5, zone; 6, slayer; 7, 
cream; 8, hearth; 9, usage; 10, broad; 11, elate; 12, 
ranger; 13, taction. 


Good 


Is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because it cures the severest 
cases of scrofula, salt ty dyspepsia and rheuma- 
tism. If you are a sufferer, try 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
cure Liver Ills; easy to take, eas’ y 


’ ° 
Hood s Pills to operate. Especially adapted to 
the use of delicate women and children. Price, 3 cents. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash oon an WAYS RELIABLE. 
Sale by Gr 
i 1.8. WILTBERGER, 233 *. 2d st. Philadelphia, Pe 


DIA.OGUES, Pieces to Speak 

and how to Fascinating Sun- 

yay Semool ® inmen' 110¢. 
B MYERS, seciaaests haoed N.Y. 


Fine ein Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue INpk- 











PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., 
_NEW YORK. 


HAVE 
you 
HEARD THE 

STELLA [IUSIC BOX? 


If not call at our warerooms to see the musical marvel 
of the a 

ymns, songs, etc., rendered with bene expres- 
sion, found in no other automatic instrumen 


Music Boxes from 50c. to ‘$1,500. 
JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 
Send 4c. stamp for catalogue. 


THE BEST HOME GAME 














Adapted for either Children or Adults 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each ; Cloth Bound, $2 
each Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
. a nrice 





THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA 


No household complete 


No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has so greatasale. For twenty years the best fam 
ilies have had it in their homes, and so cajezet it that 

now it is always called for when the question arises, 
“ What shall we play ? 

The best game — ublished. Sold by leading Book 
Stationery, To: 23 epartment Stores in the United 
States, or mailed, post-paid, by 


SELCHOW & ee 390 pees N.Y. 


4 


For SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 

CLEARS THE VOICE. 

STRENGTHENS THROAT MuScLes. 
Lenirecr Co., Essex, Conn. 








SANITARIUM. 


v ANITARIUM, Saenett 
P ge AH z=. _ Sag nt for the care and 





of a nervous 
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Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


At druggists, in 2 02.,4%,% and 1 1b, tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each Remap 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very andp 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New a agents 
for Farbenfabriten vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 











Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 





‘An entirely new departure in 


JACK ETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tae preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 








Use any test you like 





and you will find the 
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to 







every 


other 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on 
application 


“AMERICAN ‘WRITING MACHINE co, 


237 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


-HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 

CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Cs reer 


reight prepaid b = 
‘Peas mi 

















ful po lbs 
CALLANAN & KEMP, 





weatment of chronic invallas slall 
nature. 


ITCHCOCK, M.D. 





41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





THE INDEPENDENT 


cs SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A, 





Dynamite for Tree Planting. 


A FARMER out West has discovered 
what he thinks is a great improvement in 
preparing holes for tree planting. He 
runs down a crowbar a foot or two below 
the surface, puts in astick of dynamite, 
and after attaching a fuse to it, fills up 
the hole and sets fire to the fuse. When 
it is burned to the dynamite an exploding 
cap at the end of the fuse makes a terrific 
explosion, usually tearing up a much 
bigger and deeper hole than is necessary. 
It may be said that the hole cannot be too 
big. Butif the land be ‘rich, too much 


mellowing deeply cf the soil around it 
may be a disadvantage. Young trees 
will grow rapidly in rich, mellow soil. 
But it is when their roots strike the harder 
and poorer soil away from the tree that 
fruit bearing begins. Itis not best always 
to plant a great mass of sprawling roots 
with each tree. In almost every case, 
pruning back these long roots, leaving a 
clean, fresh cut for new rootlets to put 
out from, and packing the earth close 
against the roots and the cuts will give a 
much better set of roots two years from 
planting than will the original set of roots 
if planted as they came from the nursery. 
—American Cultivator. 
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scarlets and 
velvets put out the kitchen 
fire.”—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
a» 
White flour diminishes 
the fire of health, its use 
is a mere embellishment 
of the table. A little off 
white—the 
FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT* 


As ground by the Frankfin [iills 
is a brain, bone, nerve and 
muscle restorer. Its value 
is in its tint—rich in glu- 
ten. Have it on your table 
to-morrow. 
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‘emington 
Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durabi! ty. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Bencdict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us nis name with your order 
—we wiil see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered te>rs 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.* ’ 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS (ggpgurss 
and a Chautauqua ”” Antique Oak ae 3 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory _£ 
CASE CONTAINS . . . to family. 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Hither Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail : ss 


You get the Premium potn >] (), 
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AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; * 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Tur INDEPENDENT, Nov. roth and 26th. 


Nore—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise, ._—THE TNDEPENDE NT, New York 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


NEPHRITIC COLIC. 


WM. C. WILE, A.M., M.D., LL.D., of Danbur. ys Conn., reports the following (New England Medical 
Monthly, December 15, 1888): ‘In a recent outbreak of NEPHRITIC COLIC in our own person. the attack, under the 


y was aa dily cut short, the stones quickly passed, and the debris 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER which followed showed a thorough cleansing of the kidneys and 

bladder of all foreign substances. All of the reflex symptoms 

and sequel were promptly relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water for 
wonder‘al relief. ovia by Dru gens. Pamphlet free. Proprietor, I Buffalo Lithia Speings, Va 


“OINOL 
HONAYNA 
LVaAND 


Grand Na- 
tional Prize 





Possesses in the highest degree the 1, active pro —— of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical facuity 
as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, Bors + OF THE BLOopD, GENERAL DEBILITY and WasTING 
see ok LNO TASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS T ERVES, and builds up the entire system. Paris; 

Rue Drouet Vew York: E. FOUGERA & C0. 26-30 N. William St. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1,900, 


Consh te 
in time. "Sold by druggists 
Se EE SUMP TION 








Work Indoors and Out. 


Keeping a Country Store. 
BY STEPHEN L. DUNBAR. 


THOsE who have occasion to consult 
the mercantile registers must be sur- 
prised to notice the almost countless 
number of persons engaged in what is 
termed ‘‘general merchandise.’ This 
term, for some reason or other—possibly 
for the sake of euphony—is used to des- 
ignate the men who keep country stores, 
whether located in the suburbs of cities, 
or in remote and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. The primitive country store is 
the store that is located at the ‘‘ four cor- 
ners,’’ 7. ¢., where two roads cross. Al- 
tho enterprising merchants in our large 
cities sup ply customers living at a con- 
siderable distance from the town the 
country store can still be found within 
fifty miles of most any metropolitan cen- 
ter. It will, however, except in the far 
West and in portions of the South, ex- 
hibit signs of modern enterprise. It will 
not be a loafing-place for village idlers, 
and, instead of a sleepy, old-fashioned 
proprietor, it will generally havea brisk, 
wide-awake man at the head of it, who is 
thoroughly alive to the wants of his cus- 
tomers, and who conducts his business on 
business principles. 

The proprietor of a country store, lo- 
cated ina town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, is his own *‘‘boss,’’ in the 
strictest sense of the term. In fact, he 
sometimes thinks he is too much so for 
his own comfort. His daily round of du- 
ties is about as follows: He rises about 
half-past five o’clock summer and winter, 
feeds his horses, and does some ‘‘chores”’ 
appertaining to the household—cutting 
wood, bringing in a supply of water, dig- 
ging some potatoes, etc. He arrives at 
the store in about an hour, and assists 
the clerk (who has been there an hour 
before him) in puttihg the counters in 
order, placing back goods where they 
belong, making some change in the win- 
dow display or in the arrangement of the 
goods in front of the store. The early 
customers have begun to arrive—work- 
ingmen on their way to work, and some 
old-fashioned early risers—who leave 
their orders for groceries. With the as- 
sistance of the clerk he attends to their 
wants. During the day he shares in the 
work of delivering orders. He goes to 
the depot several times a week, and 
brings to his store the goods that have 
been shipped to him from the city. The 
drummers, or commercial travelers, are 
continually calling upon him and solicit- 
ing an order. He examines their sam- 
ples, hears what they have to say, ana 
sometimes makes a purchase. Of course 
he attends to his customers during the 
day when he is not engaged outside the 
store. In the evening, when business 
slacks up a little, he works at his ac- 
counts, being his own bookkeeper, mak- 
ing out all the bills, etc. About ten 
o’clock he goes home, and has no com- 
punctions of conscience about having 
done a full day’s work. 

It may be said that this is a hard life, 
but it has itscompensations. The young 
man who begins his working life in a 
country store, and who afterward pur- 
sues that method of making a living, is 
conscious that he is master of his busi- 
ness; he knows it, as the saying is, from 
atoz. Being compelled to attend per- 
sonally to all branches he becomes ac- 
quainted with the qualities and prices of 
all kinds of goods, and he has—what 
many fail to attain in other walks of life— 
a thorough, practical knowledge of the 
business. Numerous incidents might be 
givenof prominent merchants in our large 
cities who have gone through all this 
hard routine work before locating in the 
cities where they acquired large fortunes, 
Two names occur to me at the moment: 
Francis H. Leggett, the well-known 
wholesale grocer of New York; he gain- 
ed his early and most valuable experi- 
ence in the country; Wallace Elliott, one 
of the largest dealers in rubber goods, 
acquired his knowledge of the business 
in a country store where many of such 
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goods were sold. And it is a well known 
fact in the commercial world that young 
men who have served for several years 
in a country store, and who have profited 
by their experience, find no trouble in 
securing positions as salesmen in the 
city retail stores; they have a larger, all- 
round knowledge of goods and their 
services can always be utilized in one 
way or another. 

The supplies kept at a country store 
cover about all the wants of man, tho in 
the larger towns a store, while keeping 
everything else, will make a specialty of 
dry goods, groceries or clothing. They 
will also keep hats and shoes, farm im- 
plements, notions of all kinds, hats and 
caps, gloves and mittens, provisions, 
such as ham, pork and bacon, delica- 
tessen, etc. The merchant makes some 
of his purchases from the commercial 
traveler; some of them he orders by mail 
from the wholesale house in the city; 
some of them he makes personally, going 
to the city from twice to five times a year 
for this purpose. His dress goods, and 
various notions, especially for the holi- 
day trade, must be bought in this way. 
He must see the different styles of goods, 
toys, games, etc., and make a selection 
suitable for his trade. This is one of the 
most difficult parts of the business, par 
ticularly the selecticn of dress goods of 
the cheaper and more common varieties 
for women. For what mortal man can 
judge, with certainty, the pattern of 
goods a woman is likely to admire? Our 
ccuntry storekeeper tries to solve the 
problem by taking his wife with bim when 
he makes these trips to the city. The 
plan is not altogether successful, at least 
from the business point of view. The 
good woman carefully and critically 
scans the goods submitted for their mu- 
tual inspection, and is only able to point 
to a particular pattern and say that it 
would suit 4er, but earnestly admits that 
she cannot tell how sa/aéle it might be. 
The fact is that, in buying dress goods, 
the country storekeeper must run the 
risk of the patterns pleasing his lady cus- 
tomers. He has no rule to guide him, 
and his powers of intuition, if he has 
any, are useless at such a time. If he 
finds the selections he has made do not 
sell he places them on the ‘bargain 
counter,’’ and disposes of them below 
cost. Another reason why he makes 
special trips to the city is because he can 
often pick up special bargains in different 
kinds of goods. Some new product of 
teal value may have been put on the 
market which has not been announced in 
the catalog of his wholesale grocer. He 
may believe that to be salable and makes 
a purchase. In dress goods, flannels, 
hosiery, gloves, etc., he may find a small 
lot that he can secure at a bargain. Such 
chances he would miss if he did not make 
special trips to the city. 

The salary of a clerk in a country store 
is small. As a youth he commences at 
$3 a week, his pay being gradually 
raised as he learns the business and be- 
comes more valuable until he receives 
$10 a week, which is the maximum rate 
in the smaller rural towns. His first 
qualification must be an ability and will- 
ingness to work hard. He must be well 
and strong and, at the outset of his 
career, his time is principally devoted to 
lifting and mooring barrels of flour, hogs- 
heads of sugar. doing up packages of 
staple goods, and delivering erders to 
customers. Gradually he is intrusted 
with work behind the counter and 
acquirés a knowledge of the details of 
the business. He has few holidays, in 
some places only Christmas, and then 
not the whole day when it happens to 
fall on a Saturday. In towns where 
there are several country stores—county 
towns, for instance—an effort is always 
made, on the part of some of the more 
generous proprietors, to close up on the 
four or five leading holidays of the year. 
This proposition, unfortunately, is nearly 
always defeated through the inordinate 
greed of one or two storekeepers who 
refuse to comply with the request. in 
the same way these grasping merchants, 
while agreeing, during the winter 
months, fo clos¢ their respective stores 
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at eight o’clock, will turn the lights down 
low at that hour, and wait for two hours 
later for any stray customer that may 
chance to come along. In this way the 
life of the clerk is made unnecessarily 
burdensome; his foes are ‘‘of his own 
household.” 

The country storekeeper is compelled 
to give credit; a grocer selling strictly 
for cash could not succeed in the rural 
districts. Farmers get the money for 
their crops, etc., at certain times of the 
year, whenthey pay up their bilis. Large 
country boarding houses near the cities 
run up bills of $200 or $300 during the 
season, but their proprietors are known 
to be’responsible and pay up at the end 
of the season. The credit system is bad 
in one way, both in the country and in 
the city; a man is liable to purchase more 
than he can afford, and sometimes, on 
this account, fails to meet his engage- 
ments. But the storekeeper is usually 
careful as to whom he gives credit and 
as tothe amount. Sometimes an unprin- 
cipled storekeeper will encourage the 
farmer to make all sorts of extravagant 
purchases on credit, and then, when he 
cannot pay promptly, sue him for the 
amount, obtain judgment, and secure 
possession of his farm. 


Arid America. 
BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


“Ir half that the lecturer said is true 
Irrigation is the greatest question before 
our people.” 

Thus commented a great daily eighteen 
months ago. The informed agree that it 
is of profound importance. Alaska aside, 
Arid America is half of all America; 
this great sub-humid area is not culti- 
vable without irrigation, the rainfall dur- 
ing the growing season being insufficient. 
This fact may seem not significantly con- 
nected with the prosperity of the Repub- 
lic. Webster so thought fifty-two years 
ago. ‘*What,"’ said the statesman, ‘‘do 
we want with this vast, worthless area, 
this region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts, of shifting sands and whirl- 
winds, of dust, of cactus, of prairie dogs? 
To what use could we ever hope to put 
these great deserts or these endless 
mountain ranges impenetrable, and cov- 
ered to their bases with eternal snow? 
What can we ever hopeto do with the 
Western coast?—a coast of 3,000 miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless, uninteresting,with 
nota-harbor on it. What use have we 
for such a country? Mr. President, I 
will never vote one cent from the public 
treasury to plaee the Pacific Coast one 
inch nearer Boston than it is to-day.” 

Webster was notaseer. He thought 
Oregon too insignificant to be considered 
inthe Ashburton Treaty, giving prece- 
dence to the settlement of the northeast- 
ern boundary of Maine; the slice of ter- 
ritory to be given us would be of present 
use, but Oregon would be worthless for 
an indefinite period. Robert Winthrop, 
agreeing, said that we would ‘‘ not need 
Oregon for a thousand years.’’ 

But Oregon has now a million people. 
In a century our number went from four 
million to seventy. To-day it has come 
to the ‘‘open’”’ that Webster’s worthless 
area is the goodliest part of all this good- 
ly land. In the words of one of New 
Mexico’s ex-Governors, we make no apol- 
ogy for an irrigated country. Aridians 
should not say, *‘ We live in a good land, 
but we have to irrigate,” but ‘‘ We live in 
a good land, and we have irrigation.’’ 
Aridians can make further claim: ‘* We 
have the greatest advantage possible to 
an agricultural country—viz., scientific, 
comprehensive irrigation is with us prac- 
ticable.”” What is such irrigation? It is 
the application of water to land exactly 
when needed, in exactly the quantities 
needed; the application to some crops 
and the withholding from others. The 
result obtainable is diversified crops in 
any year in one locality. It is known, 
for instance, that the amount of water 
required for strawberries, cauliflower, to- 
matoes, barley, potatoes, onions, ranges 
from 5% inches to 35%, while corn needs 
only 3%. 

The said ex-Governor, born and reared 
in New York, suggested that the adjec- 
live arid be expurgatcd, and that all this 
vast region be forever known as the 
“Sunshine Land.” Than this, never 
was name izore significant, The sun 
shines over this great empire 365 days in 
the year, ‘‘I haye been in New Mexico 
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twelve years,’ said a woman grateful, 
‘“‘and I have kept a private weather 
bureau; and I have seen but one day 
here when the sun did not shine at some 
hour.”’ 

In the arid region, then, they have one 
of the factors essential to vegetable 
prosperity, and the one most defiant of 
man’s interference—sunshine, the intan- 
gible that cannot be. reservoired, or 
freighted, or imported or purchased. It 
is because it is always shining that sci- 
entific, comprehensive, perfect irrigation 
is possible; and irrigation is the basis of 
scientific agriculture, and Rabbi Kraus- 
kopf might, with pre-eminent sagacity, 
have located in the Sunshine Empire his 
National Farm School for the training of 
scientific farmers. 

We see here, then, a fractional answer 
to Webster’s question, ‘‘To what use 
could we ever put these great deserts,”’ 
etc. They can be used for the training 
of scientific farmers, for the establish- 
ment of scientific farms, based on irriga: 
tion. Such policy would publish what 
the experimental irrigator already knows, 
that no matter what have previously been 
crop returns, the judicious application 
of water at the time needed, in the quan- 
tities needed, is invaribly attended by 
heavy increase in quantity and quality of 
yield with such a degree of certainty that 
the prognosis of resulting value is as 
logical as mathematics. 

Some brief averages of production to 
acre of irrigated landsare, wheat, 60 bush- 
els; oats, 80; barley, 65; potatoes, 600; 
onions, 1,200; tomatoes, 700, etc. A cer- 
tain arid farm of fifteen .acres reports 
fruits marketed in one season to value 
$4.000. 

Only where artificial irrigation is im- 
perative can farming become an exact 
science. Irrigation policy rules out the 
hit-or-miss risk-taking, slovenly farmer. 
The irrigator knows from first to last 
that he cannot trust to the heavens, to 
impassive Natare. Nota finger will Na- 
ture lift in his behalf until the waters 
have been captured and trained. 

Homelessness in this country is be- 
coming alarming. Fromseventy toeighty 
per cent. of Massachusetts people are 
landless tenants; inirrigated Utah ninety 
per cent. are landed proprietors. In 
every overpopulous country it his ever 
been a grave question with rulers and 
philanthropists to provide homes and 
employment for its people. Rome often, 
and mayhap forcibly, moved colonies be- 
yond its gates. Most great nations have 
dependencies to which their over- 
crowded swarm. The United States has 
no accommodation for an overflow ex- 
cept the arid region. Outside this, the 
State has no good farming land for 
homesteading. The army of cur unem- 
ployed numbers over 2,000,000. Every 
year we have 2,000,000 of young people 
coming to maturity. -In sight, then, are 
4,000,000 who should have the chance for 
getting homes. A son of that civilizer, 
Oberlin College, has eloquently said that 
civilization has progressed as man has 
traveled toward the setting sun; the tide 
has reached the Pacific Sea, having 
passed, so far as there is. land, around 
the world, and we are to fit coming gen- 
erations to cross the great ocean, and to 
plant civilization on the very spot of hu- 
man origin and where Christ taught the 
law of love. 

The sunshine region, then, isto furnish 
homes for our homeless. But before it 
can be available for general homestead- 
ing it must be reclaimed by making irri- 
gation possible to the poor man. To this 
end the national Homestead Laws should 
be amended to suit arid land conditions. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
Unitea States Government Food Report. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
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fA mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
make for their ie. and send to this country, 

CARMEL SOAP. It is made from the sweet 
olive oil so plentiful in that country, and {s an absolute- 
ly safe soap for my and nursery, at moderate price. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 
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THE ANY thousands of dollars are spent in the 
United States and Canada every year in 
BEST erecting memorials to the dead. 
AND Is this money well spent ? 
For reply we point to the examples of crude 
ONLY commonplaces with which cemeteries everywhere 
THE are crowded. 
na A really beautiful design, well executed, isararity 


indeed. 

Our specialty is the erection of monuments which 
are unique without being grotesque, and artistic 
without being over-decorated—from designs by 
our own artists and sculptors. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quin- 
cy, Barre, and all first quality granites, 
and as we sell direct to consumers, we 
save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 


ie .. our work is guaranteed, no charge 
being made if not strictly according to 
contract. 
Write us for designs and estimates, and 
for our new illustrated booklet (sent /ree). 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—It must not be supposed that the illustrations which we publish with our advertise- 
ments represent, necessarily, our most “—o eee The fact is those we print are 
intended chiefly as suggestions. send choice drawings, however, 
on application by those i a Cony r high-class monuments. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 
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hausted. Outside satches con- ( 
trols a Fy ye =. 


that does not use agiase ’ ? 
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4 tion + ae or 
money refunded. When not 
ept by fesiers will send 

on receipt of $6. 
of Po Points on stoves 
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No Odor! 


No Smoke! } and lamps fre 
Ne cin The Plume & Atwood 


. Co New York 
, to Break! 
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“THE BENEDICT : 


> Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 










eno view Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across-the button- 

ole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 
sleeve button. 


he: BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
When you write, please mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


END View. 


SIDE view. 








NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Artistic Designs. Extensive Line. Serviceable Goods. 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed 
dings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star ~ Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


% ROGERS & BRO., A.1. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
trade-mark. Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
Waterburv, Conn. No. | 6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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ly Teas on re- 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
. WwW : 
Mosaics, ALLS & FLOORS 


Special to « The Independent ” Readers. WH] J ACRSOV-EG 
ceipt of pane and this “ad.” 
Largest Manufacturers of 
Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Teas. 860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
charges P4 
ULPIT ? 








TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
NEW YORK, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
SUITS, BOARD. 











Imported by A. Klipstein & Ce., New York. 





‘December 3, 1896 





Thanksgiving 
Over 








Registered Trade Mark. 


The work of holiday shopping begins 
in earnest 


A few suggestions from “The 
Linen Siore” may not be amiss. 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Hemstitched Tray Cloths, 
Luncheon Cloths, 

(hemstitched and fringed), 
Pillow Shams, Bed Spreads, 
Comfortables, Towels, 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Our catalogue may be a help to 


out-of-town customers. We mail it 
free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
*¢ THE LINEN STORE,’’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


handel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
St. Andrew's St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


itn aaa tans | 








VIM EL 

TIRES = 

{DON'T a 
SLIP. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Boston. 


de ; 
SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture,etc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

To make room for New Impor- 

tations have decided to dis- ' 
pose of a large portion of their 

present stock at greatly re- 

duced prices. A close inspec- 

tion is invited. 


QOUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. ae 


| SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 


New York. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. 









































14 Ib. sample best T imported, 
NEW YORK CITY N.Y. Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 
BOSTON. MASS | | \'oscteris ocardine tee 





stamps, and we will mail you a 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
P O. Rox 39. 31 and Sf VESEY STREET, 
: 27 Sudbury St., =. an tte te 
iad THE RANDOLPH, %.c2! veinhetoc 8 
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ry bg Fs you gumer one. 
a A. B. & E. L. SHAW. | Marbles, OPEN FIREPLACES 
Tue INpePenpeNt Press 41 AND 43 Goip Street, NEAR Futton Street. 








